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WATCH  CAREFULLY  AS  WE  TURN 
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Despite  our  reputation  as  a  world-class  newspaper,  the  new 
Computers  rid,  Inc.  is  more. 

Much  more. 

Only  Coraputerworld,  Inc.  offers  a  complete  array  of 
tools  that  target  uniquely  balanced  marketing  programs  to 
the  IT  header  community. 

Every  resource  required  to  communicate  complex  ideas, 
strengthen  business  relationships  and  build  your  brand. 

1  he  Newspaper  tor  IT  Leaders,  Computerworld.com,  Daily 
Email  Dispatches,  Comprehensive  Research,  Conferences  for 
IT  headers.  Enterprise  Business  Solutions,  Custom  Publishing 
and  Books  for  IT  headers. 

All  backed  by  the  power  ofComputerwofld,  Inc, 

The  information  services  Company. 


CRUNCH  TIME 


The  $20  million  ad  campaign  starts  today.  The  Web 
site  will  be  swamped.  So  IT  staffers  at  online  gift 
merchant  Send.com  have  been  working  15-  and  20-hour 
days  —  bulletproofing  servers,  scrambling  for  bandwidth, 
polishing  the  home  page.  Last  week,  Computerworld’ s 
Steve  Ulfelder  observed  Send.com’s  final,  frantic  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  very  public  debut.  Page  25 
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SAP  GETS  STUCK  IN  THE  SPIN  CYCLE 


pushed  Whirlpool  ahead. 

The  decision  resulted  in  a 
botched  shipping  system  that, 
until  it  was  fixed  Nov.  1,  left  ap¬ 
pliances  sitting  in  warehouses. 
Some  stores  experienced  six- 
to  eight-week  delays  before  re¬ 
ceiving  their  orders. 
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Whirlpool's  fast  R/3 
rollout  defied  ‘red  flags' 

BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Whirlpool  Corp.  made  a  risky 
and  ultimately  damaging  busi¬ 
ness  decision  by 


going  live  with  its 
SAP  R/3  implemen¬ 
tation  over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  knowing  that  “red 
flags”  had  been  raised,  accord¬ 
ing  to  SAP  AG  officials. 

Fixing  the  problem  would 
have  delayed  Whirlpool’s  go- 
live  date  by  a  week,  SAP  said. 
But  pressure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  long  holiday  weekend  — 
and  to  get  off  of  its  legacy  sys¬ 
tem  well  before  2000  — 


ERP  STUMBLE 


“We  suspected 
there  would  be 
problems,  but  the  customer 
made  a  decision  to  go  live”  de¬ 
spite  warning  signals,  said  Jeff 
Zimmerman,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  customer  support  ser¬ 
vices  at  SAP. 

Officials  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.-based  Whirlpool  would¬ 
n’t  discuss  details  of  the  snafu. 
“We  have  had  some  delays, 
SAP,  page  85 


IUDGE  SLAMS 
MICROSOFT 


DOT-COM  FILLS  ONLINE  FINANCING  VOID 


Network  to  link  lenders, 
merchants,  customers 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Although  consumers  can  buy  a 
toy  or  a  book  on  the  Web  with 
a  credit  card  and  a  click,  there 
hasn’t  been  an  easy  way  for  a 
manufacturing  company  to  get 
short-term  financing  to  buy 
$100,000  worth  of  supplies  on¬ 
line.  Even  though  the  business- 
to-business  market  is  expected 
to  be  where  the  big  e-com¬ 
merce  action  is  —  $1.3  trillion 
by  2002,  according  to  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  —  analysts  said 
obtaining  financing  and  credit. 


online  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
its  growth. 

That’s  about  to  change. 

Next  week,  a  Westwood, 
Mass.-based  maker  of  Web- 
based  automated  credit  soft¬ 
ware  is  launching  an  online  net¬ 
work  that  will  link  merchants, 
customers  and  lenders  together 
under  the  same  hood.  The  se¬ 
cured  Internet  system,  hosted 
by  eCredit.com  Inc.,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  benefit  sellers,  buyers 
and  lenders  by  opening  up  fi¬ 
nancing  to  a  bigger  pool  of  cor¬ 
porate  customers.  The  idea  is  to 
drive  more  business-to-busi- 
ness  transactions  by  making  it 
Dot-com  Finance,  page  85 
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MICROSOFT  CORP.  IS  a  MONOPOLY  that  is  free  to  charge 
what  it  wants  for  its  operating  systems  and  isn’t  threatened  by  ri¬ 
val  platforms,  such  as  Linux,  said  antitrust  trial  Judge  Thomas 
Penfield  Jackson  Friday  in  hard-hitting  and  long-awaited  find¬ 
ings  in  a  landmark  antitrust  case. 

In  a  sweeping  rebuttal  of  the  company’s  defense,  Jackson  said  Microsoft,  “en¬ 
joys  so  much  power  in  the  market  for  Judge  Slams  Microsoft,  page  4 


RACE  HEATS  UP  FOR  E-SUPPLY  CHAINS 


Ford,  GM  tout  dueling 
automated  purchasing 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General 
Motors  Corp.  ratcheted  up 
their  contest  for  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry’s  e-commerce  pole  po¬ 
sition  last  week,  announcing 
plans  to  set  up  rival  online 
marketplaces  aimed  at  auto¬ 
mating  purchasing  activities  in 
their  supply  chains. 

The  importance  of  the 
e-commerce  race  for  the  two 
automakers  was  illustrated  by 
GM’s  decision  to  rush  out  its 


announcement  just  hours  after 
Ford  went  public  with  its  ini¬ 
tiative.  GM  officials  coc  their 


Driven  to  the  Web 

■  Ford,  majority  owner  of  its  venture 
with  Oracle,  will  focus  initially  on  sign¬ 
ing  up  its  top  100  suppliers.  Supply- 
chain  planning  software  will  also  be 

made  available  on  its  exchange. 

. 

■  GM  could  take  20%  of  Commerce 
One’s  stock.  Its  exchange  will  be  linked 
to  others  run  by  Commerce  One  in  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  and  to  a  companion 
system  GM  will  use  for  its  purchasing. 


plans  were  sped  up  by  several 
days  in  response  to  Ford’s  move. 

GM  also  quickly  changed  the 
name  of  its  marketplace  from 
GM  MarketSite  to  GM  TradeX- 
change  after  a  survey  showed 
potential  users  preferred  the 
second  choice.  “Welcome  to 
the  Internet  world,”  a  company 
spokesman  said. 

The  dueling  exchanges, 
which  will  provide  Web-based 
forums  for  automotive  suppli¬ 
ers  to  buy  and  sell  parts  and 
materials,  are  both  due  to  go 
live  by  March.  Ford  is  setting 
up  a  joint  venture  with  Oracle 
Corp.  to  run  its  marketplace, 
while  GM  is  teaming  up  with 
Commerce  One  Inc. 

E-Supply  Chains,  page  16 
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NOT  YOU 
TYPIC 


Combining  broad  technology  knowledge 

with  broad  corporate  influence,  IT  Leaders 
set  the  trends  that  the  rest  of  the  market 
follows.  They’re  at  the  forefront  of  defining 
business  imperatives,  and  they  drive  the 
acquisition  and  implementation  of 
technology  solutions  at  their 
companies. 

Quite  simply,  they’re  the  most 
important  target  for  any  IT  marketer. 

Computerworld,  Inc.  has  forged  an 
intimate  relationship  with  IT  Leaders  by 
meeting  their  information  needs  through  a 
variety  of  delivery  formats  that  keep  pace 
with  the  complex  decisions  and  tight 
deadlines  they  must  conquer. 


COMPL 

INFOR 


N  PAPER 

BUSINESS 

MODEL 


BRINGING  THE 

IT  COMMUNITY 

TOGETHER  UNDER  ONE  ROOF 


Conferences  for  IT  Leaders  bring  IT  Leaders 
and  technology  providers  together,  offering  a 
powerful  component  of  an  integrated  marketing 
program.  Computerworld  events  offer  edu¬ 
cational  and  networking  opportunities  for 
IT  Leaders  and  business  executives  looking 

TECHNICAL  RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION  CONFERENCES 

PREMIER  100 


COMPUTERWORLD  SMITHSONIAN 
AWARDS 

NEXUS  2000 

STORAGE  NETWORKING  WORLD 

to  expand  their  technology  knowledge,  explore 
working  case  studies  and  industry  applications, 
and  experience  the  IT  visionary  outlook  that 
only  Computerworld,  Inc.  can  offer. 


$113,000  $27,000  $10,000 
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ERVICES 


UNDERSTANDING 

THE  TT  LEADER 


DRIVING  INTEGRATED 

SOLUTIONS  TO 

IT  LEADERS 

Custom  Publications  from  Computerworld 
Enterprise  Business  Solutions  deliver  a  targeted 
message  to  IT  Leaders.  Custom  Supplements. 

White  Papers.  The  Technology  Series.  Authored 
by  market  analysts  or  Computerworld 
contributing  editors,  these  offerings  give  you  the 
flexibility  to  craft  a  complete  product  story  that 
is  easy  to  read,  persuasive  and  credible. 


MINDSET 


Computerworld,  Inc.’s  research  resources 

are  built  upon  in-depth  market  data 
on  several  thousand  IT  Leaders. 

Up  to  2,000  survey  responses 
refresh  the  data  each  month, 
helping  to  identify  the 
trends  before  they 
even  start. 

The  exclusive 
information  gleaned 
from  these  IT  buyers  is 
cited  by  Computerworld 
editors  and  the  national  media — 
and  used  by  the  top  technology 
companies  to  track  current  and 
future  vendor  loyalty. 


GIVING  IT  LEADERS 

A  COMPETITIVE 


RMATION 

WHEN  AND  WHERE 

IT’S  NEEDED 

A  weekly  newspaper.  A  leading  Web  site.  Daily 
email  services.  No  matter  which  delivery  form 
they  choose,  IT  Leaders  turn  to 
Computerworld,  Inc.  for  the  business- 
focused  technology  news  and  analysis 
they  need  to  stay  ahead  of  the  curve. 

Through  best  practices,  case  studies, 

ROI  analysis,  and  essential  career  guidance, 
Computerworld  advocates  the  user 
perspective  of  industry  trends  while 
providing  a  platform  for  IT  Leaders  to 
speak  to  their  peers. 


EDGE 

Computerworld  Bo> >ks  for  IT 
Leaders  examine  the  confluence 
of  business  issues  and  technology 
trends  for  professionals  looking  to 
expand  their  knowledge.  From 
business  books  and  briefs  to 
comprehensive  technology  guides, 
sponsorship  of  an  IT  Leader  book 
promotes  your  brand  in  a  positive, 
educational  environment. 


For  “Hot  Application 

Protection, 

Just  ARCserve/7: 


For  most  organizations,  applications  like  data¬ 
bases  and  messaging  systems  are  the  core 
intelligence  repository.  When  you  ARCserve®/7~ ™, 
your  business  continues  to  operate  without 
interruption  as  dedicated  high-performance 
agents  back  up  live  data  while  ensuring 
integrity.  ARCserve/7" offers  the  largest  array 
of  application  support  with  backup  agents  for: 


•  Ingres®  II 

•  Oracle 

•  Microsoft  SQL 

•  INFORMIX 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  SAP  R/3 


•  Novell  GroupWise 

•  Compaq  NonStop 
SQL/MX 

•  Microsoft  Exchange 

•  Sybase 

•  Btrieve 


ARCserve/A  Complete  Storage  Management™, 
delivers  advanced  functionality,  easy  admini¬ 
stration,  and  unsurpassed  reliability  to  any  envi¬ 
ronment — from  a  single  server  to  a  global 
enterprise.  ARCserve/Ts  extensive  suite  of  solu¬ 
tions  offer  extensive  client/server  support,  auto¬ 
mated  disaster  recovery,  enhanced  performance, 
policy-based  data  management,  non-stop  avail¬ 
ability,  and  support  for  the  latest  IT  technologies 
like  Storage  Area  Networks. 

For  more  information  on  “hot”  application 
protection,  call  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT,  or  visit 
www.cai.com/justarcserveit.  Do  it  today — 
because  when  it  comes 
to  protecting  “hot” 
application  data,  you  have 
only  two  choices:  you  can 
shut  it  down — or  you 
can  ARCserve/7". 


1  Call  for 
J  training  on 
m  ARCser ve/T 

1-800-237-9273 
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AFTER  THE  WALL 

Ten  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  IT  in  Central 
Europe  is  catching  up  to  the  ways  of  the  West.  Page  42 


at  midnight  to  see  how 
their  efforts  turn  out. 
Page  46 


WAITING  IT  OUT 

Forget  the  New  Year’s  Eve  party! 
Many  Y2K  professionals 
want  to  be  at  the  office 
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DEWS  4 

6  MEGAMERGER  POSES 

huge  SAP  R/3  integration 
challenge  for  Warner-Lambert, 
American  Home  Products. 

8  LEVI  BACKS  OFF  online 

clothing  sales,  citing  channel 
conflict;  plans  to  sell  through 
J.  C.  Penney  and  Macy’s  sites. 

10  DIGITAL  SIGNATURES 

approach  legal  status  as  Con¬ 
gress  tries  to  add  provisions 
allowing  them,  while  protect¬ 
ing  consumers. 

12  MICROSOFT  REVEALS 

complex  pricing  for  Win  2000, 
with  price  breaks  for  competi¬ 
tive  upgrades.  Remains  mum 
on  cost  of  high-end  version. 

14  CAPACITY-ON-DEMAND 

plan  from  Sun  and  others  may 
let  users  buy  big  servers,  but 
pay  only  for  power  they  use. 

16  WHITE  HOUSE  gears  up  for 

Y2K  with  command  center  to 
contain  panic. 

OPINION 

30  LOGISTICS  POSE  the  big 

gest  problem  for  e-commerce, 
not  technology,  John  Gantz 
warns. 

32  WEB  BUSINESSES  RISK 

federal  ire  and  regulation  if 
they  don’t  act  on  privacy,  other 
issues,  Bill  Laberis  charges. 
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38  BOEING  REPLACES  dip 

boards  with  Palm  IIIx  hand¬ 
helds  to  improve  quality  of 
military  planes. 

38  TESTS  FAIL  to  find  ERP 

weaknesses  if  they’re  too 
cursory  or  if  they  check  only 
a  few  modules. 

40  DOT-COMS  TURN  to  Inter¬ 
net  maintenance  companies 
that  can  actively  monitor 
e-commerce  sites  to  make  sure 
they  stay  fast  and  available. 

OPINION 

41  IT  MANAGERS  lack  commu¬ 
nication  skills  in  some  organi¬ 
zations  even  though  their  job 
is  to  align  IT  with  the  business, 
gripes  Peter  G.  W.  Keen. 

44  JOB-SEEKERS  demand  the 

most  ridiculous  things.  In  a  hot 
job  market,  even  individual 
contributors  sometimes  ask  for 
perks  a  top  exec  might  not  rate. 

48  TWENTY  COMPANIES  snap 

up  60%  of  all  H-1B  visa  profes¬ 
sionals;  how  do  you  get  your 
share? 

QUICKSTUDY 

52  INVENTORY  ALLOCATION 

saves  money,  reducing  product 
delays  and  the  need  for  over¬ 
stocked  product  discounts  — 
and  IT  is  a  primary  factor  in 
how  to  make  it  work. 

54  READ  THE  FINE  PRINT  in 

licenses,  especially  if  your 
vendor  was  recently  acquired, 
cautions  Joe  Auer,  who  helped 
one  client  dodge  a  bullet  on  a 
faulty  Y2K  warranty. 


TECHNOLOGY  9 

58  LESS  EXPENSIVE,  easier- 

to-use  product  data  manage¬ 
ment  software  is  helping  more 
customers  link  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  partners. 

58  TURNING  AN  INTRANET 

into  an  extranet  means  beefing 
up  security  and  prettying  up 
the  user  interface. 

61  NETWORK  INTEGRITY 

and  Imation  team  up  to  offer 
real-time  backup  and  storage 
services  over  IP  connections 
as  low  as  56K  bit/sec. 

EMERGING  COMPANIES 

62  START-UP  NEXPRISE’S 

ipTeam  claims  to  expedite 
Web-based  collaborative 
engineering  and  design. 

EXEC  TECH 

63  WHICH  WIRELESS  e-mail 

device  is  right  for  you?  We 
check  out  new  models  from 
Sprint  PCS,  Palm  and  Research 
in  Motion. 

QUICKSTUDY 

65  HOW  SPEECH  recognition 

works  —  and  why  sometimes 
it  doesn’t. 

FLASHBACK 

68  IN  1993,  personal  digital 

assistants  were  Pretty  Darn 
Annoying,  which  is  why 
Apple’s  Newton  crashed  and 
burned  in  the  marketplace. 

70  TWO  TRANSPLANTS  to 

Atlanta  share  their  experiences 
scouting  out,  negotiating  and 
landing  jobs  in  this  lucrative 
IT  market.  Both  say  it’s  the 
quality  of  life  that  got  them 
hooked  on  Southern  charm. 


THESE 

IMPLEMENTATIONS 
ARE  LIKE  DOING 
OPEN-HEART 
SURGERY. 
WHAT  HERSHEY 
TRIED  TO  DO  — 
NOW  YOU’RE 
TALKING  HEART, 
LIVER  AND  LUNG 
TRANSPLANT. 

CHRIS  SELLAND.  AN  ANALYST  AT 
THE  YANKEE  GROUP  IN  BOSTON. 

ON  WHY  HERSHEY  HIT  SNAGS 
AFTER  SQUEEZING  A  FOUR-YEAR 
SAP  IMPLEMENTATION  INTO  30  MONTHS. 
SEE  PAGE  1. 
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Judge  Slams  Microsoft  in  Findings 


Intel-compatible  PC  operating 
systems”  that  it  could  charge 
what  it  wants  “for  a  significant 
period  of  time  without  losing 
an  unacceptable  amount  of 
business  to  competitors.  In 
other  words,  Microsoft  enjoys 
monopoly  power  in  the  rele¬ 
vant  market.” 


In  Review 


1993 


■  Department  of  Justice  starts 
investigating  Microsoft  for  anti¬ 
competitive  practices 

1994 . 

■  DOJ,  Microsoft  sign  consent 
decree  outlawing  restrictive  licens¬ 
es  with  PC  makers 


Highlights  of  the  Microsoft 
antitrust  issue: 


1995  . 

■  February:  Federal  court  throws 
out  consent  decree 

■  June:  Appellate  court  overturns 
federal  ruling 

■  August:  Judge  Thomas  Penfield 
Jackson  approves  consent  decree 

1996  . 

■  DOJ  investigates  Microsoft  for 
allegations  of  consent  decree 
violations 

1997  . 

■  October:  DOJ  asks  for  $1M  daily 
fine  to  be  levied  against  Microsoft 
for  violating  consent  decree  by 
bundling  Internet  Explorer  with 
Windows  95 

■  December:  Jackson  issues  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  aginst  Microsoft 
to  unbundle  browser 

1998 

■  January:  Microsoft  signs  agree¬ 
ment  allowing  licensees  to  install 
Windows  95  without  Internet 
Explorer  icon  on  the  desktop 

■  May:  Appellate  court  rules  that 
injunction  doesn’t  apply  to 
Windows  98:  DOJ  and  20  states 
slap  Microsoft  with  antitrust  suit 

■  June:  Appellate  court  overturns 
Windows  95  preliminary  injunction 

■  October:  After  several  post¬ 
ponements,  trial  begins 

1999  . 

■  September:  Closing  arguments 
presented  to  Jackson 

■  November:  Jackson  issues 
“findings  of  fact"  in  case 


Jackson  also  attacked  Micro¬ 
soft’s  bedrock  contention  that 
the  integration  of  its  Internet 
Explorer  browser  with  the 
Windows  operating  system 
produced  consumer  benefit. 
The  judge  said  “no  consumer 
benefit  can  be  ascribed  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  refusal  to  offer  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Windows  95  or  Win¬ 
dows  98  without  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer.” 

The  judge’s  findings  weren’t 
his  verdict  —  that’s  not  expect¬ 
ed  until  the  end  of  this  year  or 
early  next.  But  with  this  opin¬ 
ion,  which  is  the  judge’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  in  this  case, 
there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jackson’s  final  ver¬ 
dict  will  weigh  heavily  against 
Microsoft.  Attention  will  now 
shift  to  remedies  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Microsoft  may  seek 
a  settlement. 

Microsoft  officials  conceded 
that  the  judge’s  rul- 
ing  was  against 
them,  but  company 
CEO  and  Chairman 
Bill  Gates  remained 
adamant  that  the 
company  would 
continue  to  fight  the 
charges. 

“The  lawsuit  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  about  one  question:  Can  a 
successful  American  company 
continue  to  improve  its  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers?  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Microsoft  did,” 
said  Gates. 

A  Year’s  Work 

The  judge’s  opinion  follows 
a  nearly  yearlong  trial  with  76 
days  of  testimony  over  allega¬ 
tions  by  19  states  and  the  feder¬ 
al  government  that  Microsoft 
used  its  monopoly  power  ille¬ 
gally  to  squash  competition, 
impede  innovation  and  domi¬ 
nate  this  industry. 

“In  my  wildest  imagination, 
I  never  imagined  Microsoft 
would  lose  this  big,”  said  Rich 
Gray,  an  antitrust  lawyer  in  Sil¬ 
icon  Valley.  “Judge  Jackson 
bought  into  just  about  every 
argument  the  government 
made,”  Gray  said. 

U.S.  Justice  Department  An¬ 
titrust  Division  Chief  Joel 
Klein  declared  victory.  “It 
shows  once  again  in  America 
that  no  person  and  no  compa¬ 
ny  is  above  the  law,”  he  said. 


This  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Patrick  Thi¬ 
bodeau  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Kim  S. 
Nash,  Mark  Hall  and 
David  Orenstein. 


As  evidence  of  the  firm’s 
monopoly  power,  Jackson  cit¬ 
ed  the  experiences  of  IBM  in 
introducing  the  OS/2  Warp  op¬ 
erating  system  and  of  Apple 
Computer  Inc.’s  difficulties  to 
“compete  effectively”  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

The  judge  also  completely 
dismissed  Microsoft’s  repeated 
courtroom  claims  and  a  key 
part  of  its  defense  that  the  Lin¬ 
ux  operating  system  can  com¬ 
pete  against  Windows. 

Users  “have  by  and  large 
shown  little  inclination  to 
abandon  Windows  with  its  re¬ 
liable  developer  support,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  an  operating  system 
whose  future  in  the  PC  realm  is 
unclear,”  he  wrote. 

“Microsoft  has  taken  it  hard 
on  the  chin.  The  judge  has 
ruled  uniformly  and  definitive¬ 
ly  against  Microsoft  on  every 
single  material  fact,”  said 
Hillard  Sterling,  an  attorney  at 
Gordon  &  Glickson  PC  in 
Chicago.  “Obviously,  Judge 
Jackson  is  expecting  to  have 
this  decision  appealed.  His 
findings  of  fact  are 
aimed  at  bolstering 
the  survival  of  his 
ruling.” 

Donald  Stroud, 
MIS  director  at  Plain 
Dealer  Publishing 
Co.  in  Cleveland, 
said  he  believes  the 
next  step  for  Jackson  is  to 
break  up  Microsoft. 

“A  breakup  is  needed,”  said 
Stroud.  “We  have  already 
proved  that  Microsoft  won’t 
necessarily  hold  to  any  deal 
and  be  a  nice  kid;  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  bully.”  But  a 
breakup,  especially  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  divided  along  con¬ 
sumer,  business  and  applica¬ 
tion  lines,  could  prompt  a  lot  of 
companies  to  scramble  to  com¬ 
pete,  he  said. 

But  John  King,  CIO  at  Fi- 
lene’s  Basement  Corp.,  a  dis¬ 
count  fashion  retailer,  in 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  said  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  be  able  to  stave  off 
any  remedies  for  months  or 
years  with  appeals  and  that 
even  when  the  government  has 
broken  up  companies,  it’s 
questionable  how  much  good 
that  can  do. 

“Microsoft  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  its  product 
line,”  said  King.  “I’m  not  going 
to  make  any  major  changes  at 
this  point.” 

“I  don’t  see  this  as  affecting 
Microsoft’s  business,”  said  Da¬ 
vid  Folger,  an  analyst  at  Meta 


Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“Some  end  users  care  about 
Microsoft’s  dominance,  but 
that  concern  is  much  stronger 
among  vendors.  The  end  users 
don’t  say  much  about  it.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  doesn’t  service  that 
badly  its  end  users.  Microsoft 
is  very  nasty  and  aggressive  re¬ 
garding  its  competitors.” 

Second  Phase  to  Come 

The  207-page  document  is 
the  first  phase  of  a  two-part 
ruling  by  Jackson.  In  it,  the 
judge  reviews  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  next  part  of  his  ver¬ 
dict,  his  “conclusions  of  law,”  is 
expected  either  late  this  year 
or  early  next. 

If  Microsoft  is  found  guilty, 
the  court  must  decide  how  to 
return  competition  to  the  PC 
operating  systems  market.  The 
remedy  phase  of  the  trial  will 
likely  be  its  most  complex  and 
difficult. 

The  sentiment  among  the 
states  has  been  to  break  the 
company  up  —  possibly  sepa¬ 
rate  its  operating  systems  from 
its  applications.  If  Word  and 
Excel  were  available  for  Linux 
or  Be  Inc.’s  operating  systems, 
the  argument  goes,  then  those 
operating  systems  would  be¬ 
come  true  competitors. 

A  regulatory  remedy  is  also 
possible.  The  judge  could  re¬ 
quire  Microsoft  to  charge  a  sin¬ 
gle  price  for  its  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  all  vendors. 

Investors  aren’t  likely  to 
panic  over  Jackson’s  ruling. 

“Most  people  think  there 
will  be  more  wealth  if  they 
break  [Microsoft]  apart  than  if 
they  leave  it  alone,”  said  Jedd 
Dunas,  an  analyst  at  Bear 
Stearns  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

“This  is  no  surprise  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  been  watching  the 
industry  for  the  last  decade,” 
said  Eric  Raymond,  a  leading 
advocate  of  open-source  soft¬ 
ware  and  president  of  the 


Open  Source  Initiative  in 
Malvern,  Pa.  But  regardless  of 
the  government’s  intervention, 
he  said,  the  market  and  free 
software  are  already  heralding 
the  end  of  Microsoft’s  grip  on 
power  in  the  industry. 

Jackson  gave  plenty  of  clues 
before  Friday  night  about  how 
he  might  decide  this  case. 

Testimony  of  Microsoft’s 
witnesses  often  prompted  Jack- 
son  to  shake  his  head,  roll  his 
eyes  and  scowl.  The  judge 
laughed  out  loud  during  evasive 
and  rambling  answers  offered 
by  Gates  to  questions  poised  by 
government  attorneys  in  his 
videotaped  deposition. 

But  what  hurt  Microsoft  the 
most,  as  noted  in  the  judge’s 
findings,  were  the  mountains 
of  Microsoft  e-mails  that  the 
government  introduced  into 
court.  These  messages,  which 
included  brutally  frank  state¬ 
ments  about  company  goals 
and  tactics  —  such  as,  “How  do 
we  wrest  control  of  Java  away 
from  Sun?”  —  were  used  by  the 
government  to  challenge  Mi¬ 
crosoft  witnesses. 

In  his  conclusion,  Jackson 
said,  “Most  harmful  of  all  is  the 
message  that  Microsoft’s  ac¬ 
tions  have  conveyed  to  every 
enterprise  with  the  potential  to 
innovate  in  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry.  Through  its  conduct  to¬ 
ward  Netscape,  IBM,  Compaq, 
Intel  and  others,  Microsoft  has 
demonstrated  that  it  will  use 
its  prodigious  market  power 
and  immense  profits  to  harm 
any  firm  that  insists  on  pursu¬ 
ing  initiatives  that  could  inten¬ 
sify  competition  against  one  of 
Microsoft’s  core  products.”  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  historical  coverage  from  Computerworld 
of  Microsoft’s  antitrust  trials,  related  re¬ 
sources  on  the  case,  and  a  link  to  the  DOJ's 
Finding  of  Fact  page,  where  the  judge's 
findings  will  be  posted,  visit  our  Web  site, 
www.comput erworld.com/more 


Microsoft  Loses  Round  in  Caldera  Suit 


The  judge  in  Caldera  Inc.’s  3-year- 
old  antitrust  lawsuit  against 
Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  ruled 
against  Microsoft  on  four  of  its  nine 
motions  to  have  the  case  decided 
without  a  trial. 

Microsoft  filed  a  request  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  February,  contend¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  several  of  Caldera's  claims, 
including  that  Microsoft  illegally  tied 
Windows  95  to  the  MS-DOS  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  that  Microsoft  creat¬ 


ed  artificial  incompatibilities  between 
Windows  and  Caldera’s  version  of 
DOS. 

But  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Dee  Benson  in  Salt  Lake  City  said 
that  Provo,  Utah-based  Caldera  has 
presented  enough  evidence  that 
these  and  other  questions  must  be 
answered  via  a  trial.  In  June,  Ben¬ 
son  ruled  against  Microsoft  on  a 
motion  to  narrow  the  case.  The  trial 
is  scheduled  to  start  Jan.  17. 

-KimS.  Nash 
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Is  your  data  a  beast  to  warehouse? 


SyncSort  tames  the  data  beast 
and  slashes  data  warehouse  load  time  by  up  to  90%. 


Data  warehouse  staging  can  be  really  wild.  You  have 
data  from  different  sources,  in  different  formats,  sorted 
in  different  ways  -  a  jungle  of  data  to  select,  reformat, 
clean,  standardize,  aggregate,  and  sort. 

SyncSort  whips  that  data  into  shape  fast.  Jobs  that 
took  days  take  hours,  jobs  that  took  hours  take  minutes. 
Designed  for  high  volume,  SyncSort  speeds  loads,  reorgs, 
indexing,  and  sorted  extracts  for  reports  or  handoffs. 


And  SyncSort  is  available  for  all  major  platforms: 
UNIX,  Windows  NT,®  and  mainframes. 

Tame  the  beast. 

For  a  trial  copy  of  SyncSort  and  your 
FREE  copy  of  6  Data  Warehousing 
Tasks  Made  Easier,  call  us  at 
(201)  930-8200,  Dept.  B9CWA  or  visit 
us  at  www.syncsort.com/B9CWA. 


svncsort 
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ERP  Mix  a  Challenge  in  Drug  Merger 


American  Home,  Warner-Lambert  share 
SAP;  deal's  size  means  big  integration  job 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

MERICAN  HOME 

Products  Corp. 
and  Warner-Lam¬ 
bert  Co.  —  two 
pharmaceutical 
heavyweights  that  announced 
a  $72  billion  merger  deal  last 
week  —  are  both  big  users  of 
SAPR/3.  But  combining  their 
systems  is  expected  to  be  a 
steep  challenge  nonetheless. 

The  size  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  with  combined  revenue  of 
$26  billion,  is  enough  to  make 
any  systems  integration  project 
daunting.  But  other  business 
and  technology  issues  will  like¬ 
ly  make  the  job  even  more 
complicated  —  assuming  the 
deal  doesn’t  fall  apart  because 
of  a  hostile  bid  New  York- 
based  Pfizer  Inc.  made  for 
Warner-Lambert  later  in  the 
week. 

For  one  thing,  SAP  AG  isn’t 
the  only  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  vendor  on  the 
scene.  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  runs  a  mix  of  R/3  and  ERP 
applications  J.  D.  Edwards  & 
Co.  in  Denver. 

The  two  companies  also 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

A  slew  of  emerging  Web-based 
services  promises  to  help  com¬ 
panies  shorten  product  design 
cycles  by  easing  the  flow  of 
design  information  across  the 
enterprise  and  supply  chain. 

Alibre  Inc.,  a  start-up  in 
Richardson,  Texas,  this  week 
will  launch  a  Web-based  ser¬ 
vice  that  allows  users  to  access 
mechanical  design  applications 
from  its  Web  site.  Subscribers, 
who  pay  a  monthly  fee  of  $100 
per  user,  can  log  on  to  Alibre’s 
site  and  use  its  applications  to 
collaborate  on  a  variety  of  de¬ 
sign  products,  including  real¬ 
time,  3-D  design  collaboration 
over  the  Web. 

Similarly,  e.Vis.com,  a  joint 
venture  of  Engineering  Anima¬ 
tion  Inc.  (EAI)  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  later  this  month 
will  start  a  hosting  service  that 


have  very  different  manage¬ 
ment  styles  that  extend  to  the 
systems  level,  sources  said. 
Warner-Lambert,  in  Morris 
Plains,  N.J.,  is  a  centralized  or¬ 
ganization  with  relatively  con¬ 
sistent  systems,  while  Madi¬ 
son,  N.J.-based  American  Home 
Products  operates  as  a  holding 
company  and  has  a  wider 
range  of  application  releases 
and  configurations. 

Not  Impossible 

Tying  it  all  together  isn’t  im¬ 
possible,  said  Stephen  Cole,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  But 
it’s  akin  to  “turning  two  ocean 
liners  that  are  going  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,”  he  added. 
“That’s  going  to  take  some  se¬ 
rious  effort  and  time.” 

Officials  at  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  which  will  be  renamed 
AmericanWarner  Inc.  if  the 
deal  goes  through,  wouldn’t 
comment  on  their  plans  for 
blending  the  different  systems. 

“It  would  be  premature  for 
me  or  anyone  to  have  any  con¬ 
versations  about  our  technol¬ 
ogy  environment,”  said  Bruce 


offers  subscribers  a  range  of 
analytical  and  3-D  design  soft¬ 
ware  from  software  vendor 
Ansys  Inc.  E.Vis.com  already 
offers  subscription  services, 
priced  at  $89  to  $169  per  user 
per  month,  for  sharing  engi¬ 
neering  documents,  product 
data  and  design  information 
over  the  Internet. 

And  Spatial  Technologies 


Faden,  CIO  at  American  Home 
Products.  The  system  plans 
may  be  more  settled  within  30 
days,  he  added. 

Calls  to  Demetrios  Lappas, 
Warner-Lambert’s  CIO,  were 
referred  to  a  corporate  spokes¬ 
woman,  who  said  it’s  “far,  far 
too  early”  to  discuss  the  tech¬ 
nology  implications. 

Consolidations  of  ERP  sys¬ 
tems  on  such  a  large  scale  usu¬ 
ally  take  years,  said  Jim  Shep- 


Event  shows  limits 
of  Wall  St.  systems 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Better  risk-management  sys¬ 
tems  probably  couldn’t  have 
caught  a  recent  trade  miscalcu¬ 
lation  at  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Corp.,  analysts  said.  But  the 
glitch,  which  is  costing  the 
New  York  bank  $60  million  in 
fourth-quarter  profits,  high¬ 
lights  the  inability  of  Wall 
Street  firms  to  monitor  their 


Inc.  in  Denver  has  launched  a 
service  for  translating  engi¬ 
neering  drawings  from  one 
computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  (CAD/CAM) 
format  to  another  over  the  Web. 
Users  submit  models  to  Spa¬ 
tial’s  Web  site  and  for  $20  per 
translated  megabyte  get  them 
back  in  the  desired  format. 

Services  such  as  these  break 


herd,  an  analyst  at  AMR  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  in  Boston.  “It’s  not 
much  different  than  doing  a 
new  implementation.” 

Even  in  cases  where  there’s  a 
common  underpinning  such  as 
R/3,  there  are  usually  big  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  way  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  business  processes 
are  set  up,  Shepherd  said. 

Another  potential  compli¬ 
cating  factor  for  American¬ 
Warner  is  the  merger-of- 


financial  exposure  on  the  fly. 

Last  week,  Chase  revealed 
that  one  of  its  foreign-exchange 
traders  had  overstated  his  prof¬ 
its  for  derivatives  trades  he 
made  earlier  this  year.  The 
bank’s  risk-management  sys¬ 
tems  were  able  to  identify  the 
imbalance  in  trading  positions 
and  “prevent  any  further  im¬ 
pact,”  said  a  source  at  the  bank, 
who  requested  anonymity. 

The  source  said  he  wasn’t 
sine  how  much  time  had 
elapsed  between  the  trades  in 
question  and  when  the  bank 


through  many  of  the  interoper¬ 
ability  problems  that  have  long 
made  project  collaboration  a 
nightmare  in  the  design  and 
engineering  communities,  said 
Matthew  Burke,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  M2  Technologies  Inc.,  a 
Waltham,  Mass.,  integrator  of 
graphics  applications. 

The  problem  stems  from  the 
fact  that  a  design  created  using 
one  CAD  package  can’t  be 
easily  viewed  or  manipulated 
in  another,  said  Don  Rathbun,  a 
staff  engineer  at  AlliedSignal 
Inc.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Project 
groups  at  AlliedSignal  use  col¬ 
laboration  tools  from  several 
vendors  to  stitch  together  in¬ 
formation  from  multiple  de¬ 
sign  packages  —  with  less  than 
satisfactory  results. 

AlliedSignal  is  testing  Ali¬ 
bre’s  offering  as  part  of  a  “con¬ 
current  engineering”  effort  in 
which  teams  from  engineering, 
design  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  work  on  a  common,  3-D 
model,  Rathbun  said.  I 


equals  structure  of  the  deal. 
The  combined  company  will 
be  based  in  Madison,  but  its 
board  of  directors  will  be  split 
equally  between  the  compa¬ 
nies.  The  chairman  will  initial¬ 
ly  come  from  American  Home 
Products,  while  the  CEO  will 
be  from  Warner-Lambert. 

In  most  acquisitions,  the 
buyer  dictates  business  and 
technology  strategies.  “But  in 
megamergers  like  this,  it’s  nev- 


first  noticed  the  imbalance. 

A  spokesman  said  the  bank 
is  still  trying  to  determine 
whether  the  trader,  who  has 
since  been  dismissed,  had  in¬ 
tended  to  dupe  the  bank  by  re¬ 
porting  erroneous  trading 
profits.  The  spokesman  said 
none  of  the  banks’  customer 
accounts  were  affected. 

Positive  Reflection 

Although  this  is  the  second 
trading  miscalculation  at 
Chase  within  the  past  five 
years  (including  a  trade  mis¬ 
calculation  at  the  former 
Chemical  Banking  Corp.),  ex¬ 
perts  say  the  most  recent 
events  are  actually  a  positive 
reflection  of  how  Chase  and 
many  institutions  historically 
have  done  a  good  job  of  moni¬ 
toring  financial  transactions 
for  any  improprieties.  “The 
only  banks  that  don’t  experi¬ 
ence  these  losses  are  the  ones 
who  don’t  trade,”  said  Debbie 
Williams,  a  risk-management 
analyst  at  Meridien  Research 
Inc.,  a  Newton,  Mass.-based 
financial  services  consultant. 

Although  banks  typically  in¬ 
stall  alerts  on  their  risk-man¬ 
agement  systems  to  notify  offi¬ 
cials  if  a  trade  or  set  of  trades 
has  passed  a  financial  thresh¬ 
old,  said  Williams,  profitable 
traders  are  often  given  a  lot  of 
leeway  to  execute  trades  and 
make  money  for  their  firms. 

Banks  such  as  Chase  don’t 
monitor  all  of  their  foreign-ex- 
change  trades  in  real  time  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  yet  fully  au¬ 
tomated  their  order-entry  and 
trade-execution  processes,  said 
Mike  McEvoy,  an  analyst  at 
TowerGroup  in  Needham, 
Mass.  “Banks  can’t  monitor 
their  [financial]  exposure  at 
any  given  time  —  maybe  they 
can  see  what  their  positions 
were”  a  day  ago,  he  said.  0 


Designers  Move  Online 

New  online  services  for  the  manufacturers: 

|  VENDOR 

SERVICE 

|  FUNCTION 

HP  and 

EAI 

e.Vis.com 
|  www.e-vis.com 

Project  collaboration  portal  for 
sharing  documents,  design  and  data  ; 

Alibre 

www.alibre.com 

|  Hosted  mechanical  design  applica¬ 
tion  and  project  collaboration 

Spatial 

Technologies 

3dmodelserver.corr 

i  .  Translating  designs  between  formats 

Web  Eases  Teamwork  in  Development  Cycle 


$60M  Reporting  Error  at 
Chase  Wasn’t  Tech-Based 


Welcome  to  the  New  World 


A  world  full  of  stories  just  like  this  one.  Stories  of  Cisco  Powered  Network"'  service  providers 


Powered  Network. 


delivering  innovative  business  solutions.  To  be  matched  with  a  service  provider  partner  who  can  reliably  extend 
your  network  over  a  Cisco-based  infrastructure,  visit  our  site  at  www.cisco.com/go/cpn. 
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AOL  Sued  Over  ADA 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
last  week  filed  suit  against  America 
Online  Inc.,  charging  that  AOL’s 
Internet  service  is  inaccessible  to 
the  blind  and  violates  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act.  The  suit  seeks 
to  order  AOL  to  redesign  its  service 
to  accommodate  screen-access 
software.  Rich  O’Amato,  AOL’s 
spokesman,  said  the  next  version  of 
the  company's  software  will  include 
an  interface  to  screen  readers. 


The  online  stock  trading  market  wit¬ 
nessed  its  first  quarter-to-quarter 
decline  in  trading  volume  for  the 
quarter  that  ended  Sept.  30.  The 
number  of  daily  online  trades 
dropped  7.8%  from  the  second 
quarter,  according  to  a  study 
released  last  week  by  Piper  Jaffray 
Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  However,  bro¬ 
kerages  added  1.1  million  customers 
in  the  period. 

Tool  Lets  NT  Move  to 
Active  Directory 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Microsoft 
Corp.  will  make  available  as  a  free 
Web  download  a  tool  it  licensed 
from  Mission  Critical  Software  Inc. 
in  Houston.  The  tool  helps  users  mi¬ 
grate  Windows  NT  4.0  domains  and 
users  to  the  hierarchical  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  of  Active  Directory. 
The  tool  is  for  Windows  2000  users. 


Inktomi  Caching  Tool 

Inktomi  Corp.  in  Foster  City,  Calif.,  a 
company  that  has  traditionally  pro¬ 
vided  search-engine  and  content- 
delivery  mechanisms  for  Internet 
portals  and  content  providers, 
announced  last  week  it  would  mar¬ 
ket  its  caching  technology  to  corpo¬ 
rate  clients  with  its  new  Traffic 
Server  E5000  and  E200  software. 

MJtt.1— arw  WlklWB  .ItiWMMM— P—— W— — I 

Quick  Extranets 

Aventail  Corp.  in  Seattle  announced 
last  week  a  new  extranet  manage¬ 
ment  service  that  it  says  will  reduce 
extranet  deployment  times  from  an 
average  of  10  months  to  10  weeks. 
Users  will  pay  a  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  fee,  with  no  up-front  capital 
costs. 
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Laptop  Suits  Spark 
Price  Hike  Fears 

Users  say  litigation  wave  prompted  by 
Toshiba  settlement  only  benefits  lawyers 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

oshiba  corp.'S  de¬ 
cision  last  week  to 
settle  claims  that 
it  shipped  faulty 
floppy  disk  drive 
controllers  stunned  observers 
because  there  appear  to  have 
been  no  reports  of  actual  data 
loss  due  to  the  defect.  Mean¬ 
while,  users  and  analysts  said 
the  litigation  against  four  other 
notebook  computer  manufac¬ 
turers  will  only  benefit  lawyers 
—  and  users  may  end  up  foot¬ 
ing  the  bill. 

“I  think  the  [PC]  industry 
should  stand  up  and  defend  it¬ 
self  . . .  and  perhaps  nip  this 
thing  in  the  bud  before  it  be¬ 
comes  one  more  additional 
cost  of  manufacturing  comput¬ 
ers,”  said  Mark  Ferguson,  a 
founding  partner  at  Chicago 
law  firm  Bartlit  Beck  Herman 
Talenchar  &  Scott,  which  isn’t 
involved  in  the  litigation. 

After  winning  a  settlement 
from  Toshiba  valued  at  up  to 
$2.1  billion,  a  group  of  four  law 
firms  headed  by  litigator 
Wayne  Reaud  in  Beaumont, 
Texas,  filed  similar  class- 
action  suits  against  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.,  Packard  Bell 
NEC  Inc.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  eMachines  Inc.  All  of 
those  companies  are  accused 
of  shipping  computers  with 
faulty  floppy  disk  drive  con¬ 
trollers  since  1985,  possibly 
causing  data  loss  or  data  cor¬ 
ruption.  None  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  would  comment  on  the 
complaint,  but  a  spokesperson 
for  Houston-based  Compaq 
said  the  company  would  “vig¬ 
orously  defend”  itself. 


Correction 

A  Nov.  1  News  story  [“FDX 
Allies  with  Big  5  Firm,"  page 
20]  misnamed  an  AMR 
Research  Inc.  analyst.  The 
analyst  quoted  was  John 
Fontanella. 


Analysts  expressed  puzzle¬ 
ment  at  Toshiba’s  decision  to 
settle  a  claim  that  many  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  have  fought  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  court.  Some  specu¬ 
lated  that  Toshiba’s  top  execu¬ 
tives  in  Japan  may  be  distrust¬ 
ful  ofU.S.  courts. 

Toshiba  will  pay  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  and  the  rest  in 
vouchers  and  other  compensa¬ 
tion  to  laptop  computer  users, 
said  Patrick  Woodson,  a 
spokesman  for  Reaud.  Wood- 
son  said  the  litigation  lawyers 
themselves  “had  been  compen- 


Flexible  Web  strategy 
is  key,  observers  say 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.’s  decision  to 
stop  selling  its  clothing  online 
was  prompted  more  by  mount¬ 
ing  channel  conflict  than  sag¬ 
ging  sales,  according  to  indus¬ 
try  observers.  But  most  believe 
the  move  is  more  of  a  retrench¬ 
ment  than  a  retreat  from 
e-commerce  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  company. 

Levi  disclosed  last  month 
that  it  would  cease  direct  sales 
on  the  Web  shortly  after  the 
holiday  season  and  move  its 
online  retail  efforts  to  New 
York-based  Macy’s  and  Plano, 
Texas-based  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
which  will  sell  Levi’s  and  Dock¬ 
ers  on  their  Web  sites  [News, 
Nov.  1].  The  move  came  five 
months  after  Levi  announced  it 
would  be  the  sole  retailer  of  its 
brand  on  the  Web. 

Levi  revisited  its  decision,  cit¬ 
ing  sagging  sales  that  failed  to 
offset  the  costs  of  maintaining 
an  online  presence.  But  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said  channel 
relations  were  a  mounting  con¬ 
cern,  as  retailers  were  asking 
to  carry  Levi’s  products  online. 


sated,”  but  he  wouldn’t  say  how 
much  they  had  received. 

John  Scannello,  director  of 
information  technology  plan¬ 
ning  at  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  of  New  York  Inc., 
said  his  company  uses  laptops 
from  Toshiba  and  Compaq  but 
users  never  noticed  any  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  floppy  drives. 
“Floppy  disks  aren’t  really 
used  a  lot,”  he  observed.  “Peo¬ 
ple  plug  in  to  the  network  and 
transfer  files  that  way.” 

Some  users  fear  the  lawyers 
involved  in  the  litigation  are 
helping  themselves  rather  than 
consumers.  Manufacturers 
“are  going  to  pass  this  cost  on 
to  consumers,”  said  Jeff  Le- 
Page,  director  of  MIS  at  Ameri- 


“Those  discussions  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  this  shift  in  how  we 
offer  our  products,”  said  Jeff 
Beckman,  a  Levi  spokesman. 

Observers  agreed  Levi  need¬ 
ed  an  about-face.  “[Selling  on¬ 
line  exclusively]  is  an  incredi- 


Levi’s  Web  Story 

November  1998  Levi  begins 
selling  its  apparel  online; 
welcomes  channel  partners 
to  do  so  as  well. 

May  1999  Levi  says  it  alone 
will  sell  its  goods  online. 

October  1999  Levi’s  Web 
sites  plan  to  defer  online 
sales  to  Macy’s  and  J.  C. 
Penney  after  the  holidays. 


bly  shortsighted  strategy,”  said 
Dennis  Driscoll,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Extraprise  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  consulting  firm. 

Driscoll  said  Levi  had  other 
alternatives.  “They  could  pay 
the  retailers  for  their  sales  or 
offer  different  products  online, 
or  bite  the  bullet  and  see  if  the 
threat  [by  channel  partners]  is 
real,”  he  said. 

Others  suggested  that  sell¬ 
ing  online  wasn’t  as  easy  as 
Levi  thought.  “It’s  expensive. 


Paying  Up 

A  lawsuit  filed  in  federal 
court  in  Texas  alleged  that 
Toshiba  was  selling  notebook 
computers  with  faulty  floppy 
disk  controllers  that  may 
cause  data  loss.  Under  the 
settlement: 

■  Toshiba  will  pay  up  to 
$2.1B  in  damages  ($600M 
million  of  which  in  cash) 
but  doesn’t  admit  to  any 
legal  liability. 

■  Users  who  bought  a 
Toshiba  laptop  since 
March  1998  can  receive 
cash  payments  up  to  $700. 

■  Users  of  older  laptops 
will  receive  vouchers  of 
$100  or  $225. 


can  Fast  Freight  Inc.  in  Kent, 
Wash.  He  added  that  note¬ 
books  cost  enough  already 
without  users  having  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  litigation.  I 


and  you’re  duplicating  the 
functionality  that  a  retailer 
does,”  said  Scott  Silverman, 
vice  president  of  Internet  re¬ 
tailing  at  the  National  Retail 
Federation  in  Washington. 

Vish  Krishnan,  a  professor 
of  business  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin,  said  even  ven¬ 
erable  companies  like  Wal- 
Mart  Stores  Inc.  use  third- 
party  providers  to  fill  orders. 
“E-commerce  needs  guidance, 
warehouses  and  people  to  ful¬ 
fill  what  is  promised  to  people 
on  the  Web,”  he  said.  After  the 
holidays,  visitors  to  www.levi. 
com  and  www.dockers.com  will 
still  be  able  to  browse  mer¬ 
chandise  there  but  will  follow 
links  to  the  department  stores 
to  buy  things. 

In  the  long  term,  observers 
said,  Levi  won’t  be  hurt  by 
changing  its  Web  strategy.  In 
fact,  they  said,  it’s  important  to 
stay  flexible.  “Macy’s  is  on  its 
third  iteration  of  what  they 
think  their  Web  presence 
should  look  like,”  noted  Robert 
Berger,  president  of  Berger  Ad¬ 
vanced  Management  Services 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Hills¬ 
borough,  Calif.  “Others  are  still 
struggling  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  should  be  doing  on 
the  Web.”  I 


Channel  Conflicts  Push  Levi  to  Halt  Web  Sales 
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Congress  Closes  in  on  E-Signatures  Bill 

by  craig  stedman  i  has  moved  closer  to  passage.  i  stripping  out  some  language 

A  bill  that  would  set  national  Late  last  week,  leaders  in  the  opposed  by  consumer  groups, 
standards  for  recognizing  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  The  agreement,  which  could 
legal  merit  of  digital  signatures  I  reached  agreement  on  the  bill,  I  bring  a  new  vote  this  week, 


came  after  the  House  failed  to 
pass  the  Electronic  Signatures 
in  Global  and  National  Com¬ 
merce  Act  early  last  week. 

“Democrats  wanted  very 
much  to  get  it  done,  and  now 
there  is  bipartisan  compromise 


Build  fast  Web  anps  fast. 


Cache,  the  e-DBMS  for 
the  post-relational  era, 
provides  such  a  rapid 
development  platform  for  complex 
Web  applications  it's  like  having  a 
"License  to  Speed". 

But  Cache  will  do  more  than 
speed  up  your  time-to-market. 

It  will  also  speed  up  your 
applications.  We've  had  customers 
get  up  to  a  20x  boost  in  SQL 
performance  just  by  switching 
databases,  without  touching  a 
single  line  of  application  code. 

Plus,  Cache  is  scalable  —  the 
world's  largest  integrated  client/ 
server  installation  races  along  on 


Cache.  And  it's  reliable  —  leading 
hospitals  around  the  world  save 
time  and  lives  with  Cache. 

All  this  is  made  possible  by 
Cache's  multidimensional  data 
server  and  application  server, 
giving  you  multiple  ways  to  access 
data,  multidimensional  storage 
architecture,  scalable 
performance,  and  richer 
technology  for  Web  and 
object  development. 

Cache  comes  from 
InterSystems,  a  leader  in 
high-performance  database 
systems,  with  over  3,000,000 
licensed  users  worldwide, 


20  years  of  database  experience, 
and  24x365  support. 

If  you  want  to  speed  things  up, 
call  us  at  1-800-753-2571.  We'll 
rush  information  to  you  about  the 
e-DBMS  that  won  the  Deloitte  and 
Touche  Consulting  Group  award  for 
"Best  New  Database  of  1998". 
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that  we  can  put  forward.  We 
think  we  will  be  able  to  do  it 
this  year,”  said  Eric  London,  a 
spokesman  for  House  minority 
leader  Sen.  Richard  Gephardt 
(D-Mo.). 

The  measure  seeks  to  give 
digital  signatures  the  same 
legal  weight  as  written  ones. 
Users  such  as  Ford  Motor 
Credit  Co.  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
had  said  that  was  needed  be¬ 
fore  they  could  start  letting 
customers  sign  documents 
electronically. 

But  some  consumer  groups 
had  criticized  provisions  in  the 
proposed  bill,  claiming  they 
would  create  the  potential  for 
people  who  don’t  have  access 
to  the  Internet  or  e-mail  to 
be  “tricked”  into  agreeing  to 
receive  important  documents 
electronically. 

“It’s  not  necessary  to  do 
what  this  bill  would  have  done 
in  order  to  promote  commerce 
over  the  Internet,”  said  Margot 
Saunders,  managing  attorney 
at  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Consumer  Law  Cen¬ 
ter.  “None  of  the  objections 
we  have  even  relates  to  digital 
signatures.” 


Last  week,  Steve  Schmidt,  a 
spokesman  for  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  blamed  the 
failure  to  pass  the  bill  on  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  from  the  Clinton 
administration. 

“The  White  House  has  un¬ 
fortunately  made  this  a  parti¬ 
san  political  issue,”  Schmidt 
said.  “It  doesn’t  want  to  give 
Republicans  a  victory  on  tech¬ 
nology  issues,  period.  But  the 
Internet  is  the  loser  here.” 

The  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Association  of  America 
had  lobbied  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  still  hopes  the  measure 
will  eventually  be  passed  by 
the  House,  according  to  Harris 
Miller,  president  of  the  indus¬ 
try  trade  group  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

The  consumer  issues  that 
were  raised  by  opponents  and 
have  since  been  resolved  were 
“such  a  red  herring  that  it’s 
hard  to  believe  anyone  is  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  that  argu¬ 
ment,”  Miller  said. 

State  governments  are  also 
moving  to  adopt  uniform  rules 
for  digital  signatures,  but  it 
could  take  several  years  to  win 
approval  from  all  the  state  leg¬ 
islatures  [Business,  Aug.  9].  I 


Patrick  Thibodeau  contributed 
to  this  story. 
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Microsoft  Releases 
Win  2000  Pricing 

But  figures  not  relevant  for  all  customers 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 
AND  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

NEXPECTEDLY 
talkative  about 
pricing,  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  last 
week  revealed 
what  Windows  2000  will  cost 
users  when  it  ships  in  February. 

The  numbers  aren’t  simple, 
with  prices  depending  on 
which  Microsoft  product  users 
upgrade  from,  how  many  units 
they  buy  and  whether  they  are 
replacing  any  rival  operating 
systems,  such  as  Novell  Inc.’s 
NetWare  or  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.’s  Solaris. 

Generally,  the  desktop  ver¬ 
sion  of  Windows  2000,  dubbed 
Windows  2000  Professional, 
costs  from  $149  to  $319;  fees  for 
the  server  version  depend  on 
how  many  users  will  access  it 
and  which  server  it  is.  Windows 
2000  Server  is  the  base  model, 


Now  that  it's  virtually  the  eleventh 
hour  for  year  2000  remediation, 
users  and  analysts  are  expressing 
satisfaction  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
efforts  to  help  companies  prevent 
Y2K  problems  with  its  software. 

Last  week,  Microsoft  revealed 
that  its  flagship  product,  Windows 
NT  4.0,  still  had  some  year  2000 
issues.  In  addition,  Microsoft  an¬ 
nounced  a  partnership  with  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  major  antivirus  software 
companies  to  give  users  free  protec¬ 
tion  from  viruses  that  might  seek  to 


and  pricing  starts  at  $1,199  at  re¬ 
tail  (see  chart).  Street  prices 
will  be  lower.  Microsoft  hasn’t 
yet  priced  the  top-end  Win¬ 
dows  2000  DataCenter  Server. 


That  Microsoft  said  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  costs  prior  to 
the  product’s  Feb.  17  release  is 
surprising  —  and  is  likely  a 


capitalize  on  the  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem.  The  protection  will  last  for  90 
days  surrounding  the  new  year. 

Rather  than  being  alarmed  by  the 
new  Y2K  content  of  Service  Pack  6 
for  NT  4.0,  observers  said  they’re 
confident  that  Microsoft  has  given 
them  the  answers  and  guidance 
they  need. 

“I  think  they  have  been  respon¬ 
sive,"  said  Barbara  McIntyre,  direc¬ 
tor  of  administration  at  ShopKo 
Stores  Inc.,  a  chain  of  Midwestern 
discount  stores  based  in  Green  Bay, 


move  to  keep  users  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  Microsoft,  said  Eric 
Klein,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston. 

“There  are  factors  looming 
. . .  that  may  not  bode  well  for 
Microsoft,  including  applica¬ 
tion  hosting  providers  selling 


software  by  subscription.  That 
is  definitely  not  how  Microsoft 
traditionally  operates,”  Klein 
said.  “Microsoft  is  doing  a  lot 


Wis.  "Microsoft  is  so  prevalent 
everywhere  and  it  has  gotten  so 
much  publicity . . .  they've  been  put 
through  more  scrutiny." 

An  information  technology  man¬ 
ager  at  a  Fortune  500  food  company 
in  the  Northeast  agreed  that  Micro¬ 
soft  has  come  around  with  helpful 
information -finally. 

Indeed,  McIntyre  said,  Microsoft 
has  rushed  to  produce  myriad  pat¬ 
ches  that  sometimes  amounted  to 
only  partial  fixes.  Windows  NT  4.0, 
for  example:  Microsoft  maintains 
that  its  fourth  service  pack  really 
makes  it  compliant,  even  though 
Service  Packs  5  and  6  included 


of  adjusting  right  now.” 

At  least  one  change  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  mind-set  can  make 
life  simpler  for  users.  People 
with  Windows  95  or  98  on 
their  PCs  can  buy  an  upgrade 
to  get  to  the  desktop  version  of 
Windows  2000  for  $219  per 
user.  Under  previous  Windows 
NT  pricing,  users  would  have 
had  no  discount  option  for  a 
similar  upgrade  and  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  full  $319 
retail  price  for  the  operating 
system. 

But  for  many  corporate 
users,  retail  pricing  has  limited 
relevance.  Kansas  City  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  took  a  long,  hard 
look  at  engaging  in  a  three- 
year  enterprise  license  with 
Microsoft  that  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  an  upgrade  to  Win¬ 
dows  2000  for  all  700  of  its 
users,  said  Charles  Duffy,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Microsoft  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  reseller  gave  a  lot  of 
ground  to  try  to  win  the  rough¬ 
ly  $500,000  deal,  he  said. 

But  Duffy  said  the  price  tag 
was  just  too  high,  especially 
considering  that  he’s  happy 
with  his  current  setup  of  most¬ 
ly  Windows  98  clients  and  NT 
4.0  servers.  & 


additional  year  2000  patches. 

For  users,  the  prospect  of  addi¬ 
tional  service  packs  is  problematic 
because  they  have  locked  down 
their  environments  and  now  have  to 
decide  whether  late  patches  from 
vendors  merit  a  thaw  followed  by 
testing  and  refreezing. 

But  analysts  such  as  Kazim  Isfa¬ 
han!  at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  no  vendor 
-  including  Microsoft  -  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  guarantee  a  100%  cure. 

At  least  Microsoft  has  transformed 
its  lethargy  into  liveliness  under 
President  Steve  Ballmer,  he  said. 

-  David  Orenstein 


Open-Source 
AppsWin 
Red  Hat  Nod 

Apache,  SendMail 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Red  Hat  Software  Inc.’s  newly 
expanded  mission  to  support 
all  open-source  software  will 
likely  encourage  corporate 
users  to  hop  off  the  fence  and 
adopt  open-source  products, 
observers  said. 

If  that  happens,  current 
users  of  software  like  Apache 
and  SendMail  could  benefit, 
even  if  they  don’t  want  to  pay 
Red  Hat  for  support,  because 
of  the  increased  clout  of  open 
source  in  the  marketplace,  a 
user  and  an  analyst  added. 

Linux  vendor  Red  Hat,  in 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C., 
has  garnered  the  name  recog¬ 
nition  that  can  bridge  the  con¬ 
fidence  gap  between  users  and 
noncommercial  software,  said 
analyst  Stacey  Quandt  at  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “Red  Hat’s 
successful  [initial  public  offer¬ 
ing]  and  branding  in  North 
America  could  be  compelling 
for  companies,”  she  said. 

Red  Hat’s  business  plan  is 
based  on  offering  fee-based 
support  packages  to  users  of 
Linux,  which  is  free.  Last  week’s 
announcement  expands  Red 
Hat’s  commercial  support  to 
all  open-source  applications, 
many  of  which  are  included 
with  its  Linux  distribution. 

Quandt  said  Red  Hat  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  movement  among  Linux 
vendors  to  make  support  con¬ 
tracts  a  key  part  of  open- 
source  software.  I 


Microsoft  Comes  Around  on  Y2K 


Windows  2000:  What  It  Will  Cost  You 


SCENARIO  NO.  1:  SMALL  TO  MIDSIZE  APPLICATIONS 


Windovj20(p  Server,  for  10  users  $1,199 

Plus  $319  per  user*  $3,190 

Total  $4,389 


SCENARIO  NO.  2:  ENTERPRISE  APPLICATIONS 


Windows  2000  Advanced  Server,  for  25  users  $3,999 

Plus  $319  per  user*  $7,975 

Total  $11,974 

*  Full  retail  price 


Novell  Unveils 
NetWare  5.1 

BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Novell  Inc.  this  week  will  be¬ 
gin  the  public  beta  test  of  Net¬ 
Ware  5.1,  which  analysts  said 
includes  refinements  that  will 
improve  its  Web  server  and 
network  operating  system  ca¬ 
pabilities. 


“This  is  their  formal  coming- 
out  party  in  the  Web  applica¬ 
tion  server  space,”  said  Laura 
DiDio,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  The  product  in¬ 
cludes  better  integration  of 
IBM’s  WebSphere  standard 
edition  application  server,  sup¬ 
port  for  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Office  2000,  Java,  Common 
Object  Request  Broker  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  performance  im¬ 
provements  like  a  faster 
caching  algorithm,  she  said. 


But  mostly,  DiDio  said,  Net¬ 
Ware  5.1  is  meant  to  change  the 
product’s  positioning  in  the 
minds  of  users,  who  often  use 
the  platform  merely  for  file-and- 
print  serving  or  network  man¬ 
agement  with  Novell  Directory 
Services.  Novell’s  emphasis 
on  the  Web,  addressed  with 
caching  and  firewall  products, 
will  still  have  to  win  over  users 
who  use  other  Web  servers. 

Lee  Roth,  LAN  and  security 
services  manager  at  Southwest 
Airlines  Co.  in  Dallas,  said  he 


expects  the  airline  to  take  a 
wait-and-see  approach  to 
putting  NetWare  in  a  Web 
server  role.  Although  South¬ 
west  uses  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  software  on  Net¬ 
Ware  to  make  its  Novell 
GroupWise  e-mail  available 
over  the  Web,  most  of  the  air¬ 
line’s  Web  applications  are 
hosted  on  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.’s  Solaris  operating  system. 

NetWare’s  appeal  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  server  will  grow  if 
Novell  can  inspire  the  develop¬ 


ment  community  to  provide 
applications  for  its  platform, 
Roth  said.  But  organizations 
probably  won’t  want  to  expand 
the  number  of  platforms  used 
for  one  task  like  Web  serving. 

However,  analyst  Phil  Schac- 
ter  at  The  Burton  Group  Corp. 
in  Midvale,  Utah,  said  Novell 
can  expand  its  current  role 
with  these  new  features.  Many 
companies  haven’t  yet  made  a 
universal,  enterprisewide  com¬ 
mitment  to  one  technology  for 
that  purpose,  he  said.  I 
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Hula  dances  often  depict 

HEARTBREAKING  STORIES 

This  one,  for  instance,  is  about  a  guy  who  missed  our 

PERSPECTIVES  CONFERENCE. 


M  A  Nl’ FACTORING 


MAM  FACTl  RINCi.HPICOK.COM 


Luaus  by  the  ocean.  Palm  trees  in  the  moonlight. 
“Tiny  Bubbles”  on  the  jukebox.  Forgive  us  for  not 

MISSING  YOU  MORE,  BUT  WE’RE  JUST  HAVING  TOO  MUCH 
FUN  HERE  IN  HAWAII  AT  EPICOR  PERSPECTIVES  ’99. 

Epicor  Perspectives  is  our  annual  event  that 

BRINGS  TOGETHER  CUSTOMERS,  PARTNERS,  COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES  AND  PRODUCT  EXPERTS  FOR  A  FOCUSED 
EXCHANGE  OF  IDEAS.  It’S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  HOW  OUR  COST-EFFECTIVE, 
INTEGRATED  BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  CAN  IMPROVE 


YOUR  COMPANY’S  PERFORMANCE.  AND  IT’S  OUR 
CHANCE  TO  GET  TO  KNOW  YOU  BETTER,  SO  WE  CAN 
SERVE  YOU  BETTER.  IN  SHORT,  PERSPECTIVES  HELPS  US 
ALL  LEARN  HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL.  NEEDLESS 
TO  SAY,  IT’S  A  WHOLE  LOT  OF  FUN,  TOO. 

SO  IF  YOU  COULDN’T  MAKE  IT  THIS  YEAR,  COME  JOIN 
THE  FUN  NEXT  YEAR  AT  PERSPECTIVES  2000.  AND 
FOR  THOSE  OF  YOU  HERE  IN  HAWAII  WITH  US,  WE 
HAVE  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  FOR  YOU:  WEAR 
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Solaris  Tool  Released 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  last  week 
released  Sun  Management  Center 
2.1,  the  latest  version  of  its  system 
management  software  for  Solaris 
products.  New  features  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  -  previously  know  as  Symon  - 
include  an  agent  that  reduces  CPU 
and  memory  consumption  times  and 
responses,  a  Java-based  user  inter¬ 
face  for  navigation,  predictive  fail¬ 
ure  analysis  and  support  for  the 
dynamic  reconfiguration  capabilities 
found  on  Sun’s  E10000  servers. 


Domain  Name  Plan 

A  long  impasse  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  domain  name  system 
ended  last  week  with  the  approval 
by  the  Internet  Corporation  for 
Assigned  Names  and  Numbers 
(ICANN)  of  a  three-way  agreement 
with  Network  Solutions  Inc.  (NSI) 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  plan  calls  for  NSI  to 
continue  to  operate  the  main  reg¬ 
istry  for  at  least  four  years.  NSI  will 
also  recognize  ICANN  and  provide 
more  than  S1.25  million  in  funding 
to  the  not-for-profit  organization. 


Disk  Tests  Fail 

Research  released  last  week  by 
NSTL  casts  doubt  on  disk  optimiza¬ 
tion  techniques.  One  optimization 
approach  suggests  placing  fre¬ 
quently  used  files  in  the  center  of 
the  disk  to  reduce  head  movement; 
another  claims  that  files  should  be 
located  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  disk. 
Both  concepts  fell  short  in  NSTL’s 
tests  of  partitioned  or  multispindle 
disks.  The  tests  showed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  accurately  determine 
the  center  and  outer  edge  of  logical 
disk  volumes. 

With  hundreds  of  users  logged  on 
to  a  server,  fixed  rules  on  file  place¬ 
ment  may  actually  increase  head 
movement,  NSTL  said. 


NAS  Price  War? 

ECCS  Inc.  in  Tinton  Falls,  N.J., 
announced  last  week  that  its 
Synchronection  2  system  is  avail¬ 
able  for  about  12  cents  per  mega¬ 
byte.  ECCS  said  this  is  the  first  time 
a  fault-tolerant  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  system  has  been 
priced  below  25  cents  per  mega¬ 
byte.  The  Synchronection  2  includes 
30  Seagate  506-byte  disk  drives. 
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Sun  Servers  to  Offer 
Pay-as-You-Grow  Plan 


Program  will  let  users  upgrade  quickly 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

UN  MICROSYSTEMS 
Inc.,  following  the 
lead  of  mainframe 
vendors,  next  week 
will  offer  a  new  way 
to  acquire  high-end  servers 
that  lets  users  quickly  add  ca¬ 
pacity  with  minimal  disruption. 


New  hardware 
to  require  new  OS 

BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  is  prep- 
ping  users  for  a  major  upgrade 
to  the  next  version  of  its  So¬ 
laris  operating  system. 

The  company  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  Solaris  8  early  ac¬ 
cess  program  that  lets  users 
purchase  advance  copies  of  the 
operating  system  for  $19.95. 
The  software  will  be  generally 
available  in  February. 

The  64-bit  Solaris  8  is  the 
latest  iteration  of  Sun’s  popular 
Unix  environment,  and  the 
only  version  that  will  run  on 
Sun’s  next-generation  Ultra¬ 
SPARC  III  microprocessor- 
based  servers,  which  are  slated 
to  hit  the  market  in  the  second 
half  of  next  year. 

Users  who  want  to  upgrade 
to  the  new  hardware  will  have 
to  move  to  the  new  operating 
system.  That’s  part  of  why  Sun 
is  eager  to  get  early  copies  of 
Solaris  8  into  users’  hands,  said 
Tony  lams,  an  analyst  at  D.  H. 
Brown  Associates  Inc.  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 

“Sun  is  making  sure  that 
users  have  no  problems  run¬ 
ning  their  applications  on  So¬ 
laris  8.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
identify  any  issues  as  quickly 
as  they  can,”  lams  said. 

Solaris  8  will  feature  several 
mainframelike  capabilities  that 
should  further  extend  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  high-end  server 
space,  lams  added.  New  fea¬ 
tures  include  the  following: 


The  “capacity-on-demand” 
server  option  will  let  cus¬ 
tomers  obtain  a  top  system 
that’s  larger  than  what  they 
currently  need  and  pay  only 
for  the  portion  they  use. 

The  idea  is  to  let  users  sock 
away  capacity  at  little  extra 
cost  when  they  aren’t  sure  how 


■  Support  for  jobs,  project  and 
accounting  capabilities  that 
give  administrators  a  detailed 
accounting  on  server  usage. 

■  A  reconfiguration  manager 
that  lets  administrators  auto¬ 
mate  allocation  of  resources 
based  on  preset  policies. 

■  A  live  upgrade  capability  that 
lets  users  upgrade  portions  of 
a  partitioned  server  without 
bringing  the  whole  box  down. 

■  A  “hot  patch”  feature  that 
lets  managers  apply  patches 
when  the  system  is  running. 

■  Support  for  the  IPv6  Internet 
standard.  I 


IBM  aims  S/390  at 
e-commerce  users 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

IBM  last  week  introduced  a 
new  testing  package  designed 
to  give  S/390  users  a  cheaper 
system  to  develop  e-commerce 
applications. 

The  S/390  Application  Devel¬ 
opment  Solutions  (ADS)  mod¬ 
el,  due  Nov.  26,  offers  a  precon¬ 
figured  mainframe  with  appli¬ 
cation  development  work¬ 
station  software.  IBM  will  li¬ 
cense  the  system  as  a  test  envi¬ 
ronment  for  new  applications. 

“Batch  windows  do  not  exist 
anymore  because  e-commerce 
transactions  are  running  and 
up  all  the  time,  so  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  testing  when  off-line 


much  capacity  they  will  need 
to  handle  fast-growing  applica¬ 
tions  —  such  as  Web  server 
and  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  software. 

The  capacity-on-demand 
option  is  only  available 
on  Sun’s  highest-end 
Enterprise  10000  serv¬ 
er  and  will  be  formally 
launched  Nov.  15. 

Here’s  an  example  of  how  it 
will  work:  Users  who  estimate 
that  they  will  need  an  eight- 
processor  system  to  run  a  par¬ 
ticular  application  can  buy  or 
lease  a  20-processor  Enter¬ 
prise  10000  Unix  server  from 
Sun  but  only  pay  hardware  and 
software  fees  for  the  eight 
processors  actually  being  used. 

At  $400,000  for  an  eight- 
processor  license,  for  instance, 
users  will  get  a  20-way  system, 
plus  resources  like  more  mem¬ 
ory  and  I/O  slots,  for  much  less 
than  the  $1  million-plus  it 
would  cost  otherwise,  said 
Shahin  Khan,  a  Sun  marketing 
director  for  high-end  servers. 

When  the  need  arises  for 
more  capacity,  an  electronic 
key  supplied  by  Sun  allows 
users  to  switch  on  additional 
processors  and  pay  for  them  at 


does  not  exist,”  said  Mike 
Rhodin,  an  IBM  software  serv¬ 
er  executive. 

The  S/390  ADS  includes  five 
electronic-business  templates 
to  aid  users  in  migrating  data 
and  designing  clients,  such  as  a 
Web  browser  or  graphical  user 
interface,  for  CICS  applica¬ 
tions  and  migrating  from  exist¬ 
ing  mainframe  programs. 

IBM  also  offers  consulting  to 
get  the  environment  up.  Pric¬ 
ing  starts  at  $170,000. 

Analysts  said  the  IBM  pack¬ 
age  offers  some  leeway  for 
companies  with  high  license 
fees  to  maintain  mainframes 
for  testing  and  production. 

“IBM’s  biggest  challenge  is 
that  all  the  e-companies  are 
deploying  not  on  the  S/390, 
but  on  the  Unix  and  NTs  of  the 
world,”  said  analyst  Rob 


that  time.  Under  the  new  op¬ 
tion,  processors  nine  through 
20  will  cost  $66,500  per  addi¬ 
tional  processor,  or  slightly 
more  than  it  would  have  cost 
previously.  Each  additional 
processor  beyond  20  will  cost 
$27,500,  as  usual,  Kahn  said. 

The  plan  makes  sense  only  if 
the  cost  of  upgrading  from  an 
eight-processor  system  to  a  20- 
processor  system  isn’t  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  cost  of 
doing  it  in  the  traditional  way, 
said  Matt  Fahrner,  a 
network  administrator 
at  Burlington  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory  Warehouse  Corp. 
in  Etna,  N.H.  “I  may  be 
interested  if  the  [cost]  differ¬ 
ence  were  less  than  10%.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  you  are  better  off  buy¬ 
ing  the  chassis  and  adding 
what  you  need,”  he  said. 

Buying  too  much  capacity 
ahead  of  time  could  also  lock 
customers  in  to  older  technol¬ 
ogy,  he  added. 

“If  you  think  you  are  going  to 
stay  below  16  CPUs,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  buy  is  probably  slightly 
cheaper,”  Kahn  agreed. 

The  Sun  option  is  similar  to 
those  offered  by  IBM  and  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp.  for  mainframes. 

“The  advantage  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  model  is  that  it  provides 
customers  with  a  very  fast  up¬ 
grade  path,”  said  Chris  Wil¬ 
lard,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  “And  it  helps  [vendors] 
lock  in  customers.”  I 


Schafer  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “What  has 
historically  killed  the  390  plat¬ 
form  is  not  the  [hardware]  cost 
—  IBM  fixed  that  long  ago  — 
but  the  software  is  high-cost, 
not  just  on  the  operational  pro¬ 
duction  side,  but  also  on  the 
test  and  development  side.” 

Meanwhile,  mainframe  de¬ 
veloper  Frank  Boyle,  deputy 
CIO  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  he  prefers  to  test  on 
the  production  machine. 

“One  problem  is  that  no  two 
systems,  mainframe  or  file 
server,  are  alike,  so  you  may 
still  run  into  trouble  when  in 
the  production  environment,” 
he  said.  “We  have  used  con¬ 
tractor’s  mainframes  for  test¬ 
ing,  but  there  always  is  a  little 
surprise.  It’s  best  to  test  on  the 
same  computer  as  the  live  en¬ 
vironment  because  there  are 
so  many  variables.”  I 


Users  Get  Solaris  8  Preview 
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NEWS 


Y  2K  Rumor-Control 
Centers  in  the  Works 

Feds  give  final  Y2K  forecast  this  week: 

Small  problems  here,  big  ones  overseas 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  white  House 
and  private  busi¬ 
nesses  are  devel¬ 
oping  year  2000 
command  centers 
to  respond  to  problems  and 
prevent  rumors  and  myths 
from  prompting  panic  buying 
or  rash  financial  decisions. 

“Our  biggest  concern  has 
always  been  the  fear  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  make  decisions  about 
economics,  buying  or  selling 
of  securities,  based  on  a  ru¬ 
mor,”  said  J.  Patrick  Campbell, 
the  chief  operating  officer  at 


Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc. 

Nasdaq  plans  an  education 
campaign  to  inform  investors 
about  its  year  2000  work. 


Campbell  told  two  House  com¬ 
mittees  that  Nasdaq  will  also 
establish  a  command  center 
that  will  have  communications 
“hot  links”  with  vendors,  news 
media  and  the  White  House 
Y2K  Information  Coordina¬ 
tion  Center  (ICC). 

Nasdaq’s  operation  mirrors 


a  much  broader  effort  by  feder¬ 
al  officials  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  from  industry  and  agen¬ 
cies  about  Y2K  and  channel  it 
to  the  ICC  starting  Dec.  31. 

At  the  hearing,  White  House 
Y2K  Czar  John  Koskinen  de¬ 
fended  his  relatively  mild  year- 
2000  forecast,  especially  his 
use  of  self-reported  data  from 
industry  trade  groups. 

The  White  House  and  con¬ 
gressional  committees  have 
generally  agreed  that  year 
2000  problems  —  at  least  do¬ 
mestically  —  will  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  at  worst.  The  White 
House  will  reaffirm  that  fore¬ 
cast  in  a  Y2K  report  it  will  re¬ 
lease  this  week,  but  that  report 
will  also  cite  problem  areas 
that  are  of  greatest  worry  — 
most  of  them  overseas,  in 
countries  such  as  Russia. 

But  the  domestic  Y2K  fore¬ 
cast  is  based  largely  on  trade 
association  surveys  and  that 
has  aroused  suspicion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Senate’s  Y2K  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  data  may  be 
too  rosy.  I 


Y2K  Information  Coordination  Center 

Beginning  Dec.  31,  federal  officials  plan  to  issue  updates  every 
four  hours  throughout  the  weekend 


INFORMATION  SOURCES 


■  U.S.:  Federal  officials  have  made  agreements  with  trade  as¬ 
sociations  representing  finance,  telecommunications,  gas, 
airlines  and  others,  to  share  ongoing  Y2K  status  information. 
Federal  agencies  will  also  report  to  the  command  center 

■  International:  State  Department,  Defense  and  intelligence 
agencies  to  keep  tabs  on  world  developments 


3Com  Tech  Strategy  Stresses  E-Commerce 


Policy  networking 
support  on  tap 

BY  JAMES  COPE 

CHICAGO 

3Com  Corp.  last  week  unveiled 
a  strategy  called  e-Network- 
ing,  supporting  the  notion  that 
networks  in  today’s  e-com¬ 
merce  environment  should  be 
at  once  accessible  and  consis¬ 
tently  reliable  while  support¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  applications, 
including  voice  and  video. 

The  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  made  several  other  an¬ 
nouncements  to  an  estimated 
400  users  attending  a  confer¬ 
ence  here.  They  included  an 
expanded  commitment  to  Gi¬ 
gabit  Ethernet  over  copper 
wires  and  enhancements  to  the 
CoreBuilder  line  of  enterprise¬ 
switching  products. 

Users  and  analysts  had 
mixed  views. 

A  network  manager  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Clark  Averill,  said 
e-Networking  seemed  like  a 
marketing  ploy.  But  analyst 
Michael  Speyer  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston  said  it’s  about 
time  3Com  addressed  market¬ 


ing.  “The  company  has  lacked 
a  unifying  theme,”  he  said. 

Speyer  also  said  users  will 
appreciate  a  commitment  to 
expanding  and  enhancing  the 
CoreBuilder  9000  enterprise 
platform  of  chassis  switches. 
That  includes  a  new  eight-slot 


Continued  from  page  1 

E-Supply  Chains 

The  goal  is  to  streamline 
purchasing  and  reduce  costs 
throughout  the  supply  chains 
of  both  companies.  In  Ford’s 
case,  for  example,  executives 
said  they  hope  to  save  several 
billion  dollars  in  purchasing 
costs  and  lessen  the  time  it 
takes  to  build  cars  for  custom 
orders  —  a  process  that  can 
take  four  to  eight  weeks  now. 

“If  we  don’t  see  a  significant 
reduction  in  [manufacturing] 
cycle  times,  we  won’t  have 
done  our  job,”  said  Brian  Kel¬ 
ley,  president  of  Ford’s  global 
e-commerce  unit.  “You  won’t 
see  that  in  the  First  six  months, 
because  the  processes  are  mas¬ 
sive.  But  it’s  not  going  to  take 
five  years,  either.” 


chassis  for  high-performance 
data  centers  with  Gigabit  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  multilayer  switching. 

3Com  also  said  it  plans  to 
roll  out  an  end-to-end  work¬ 
group  product  for  Gigabit  Eth¬ 
ernet  over  existing  Category  5 
cable  in  first-half  2000. 


Many  details  about  how  the 
online  exchanges  will  work  re¬ 
main  unclear.  Ford  and  GM 
both  still  need  to  finalize  their 
deals  with  Oracle  and  Com¬ 
merce  One.  They  also  must  de¬ 
cide  how  to  charge  suppliers  to 
use  the  new  marketplaces. 

That  kind  of  uncertainty  is 
becoming  a  standard  feature  of 
the  e-commerce  rush  by  auto¬ 
makers,  according  to  analysts 
who  follow  the  industry. 

“It’s  a  press-release  race,” 
said  Chris  Denove,  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  J.  D.  Power  &  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Troy,  Mich.  “We’re  see¬ 
ing  companies  make  an¬ 
nouncements  of  grandiose 
plans  well  before  they  have  the 
infrastructure  in  place.” 

But  the  stakes  are  potentially 
enormous.  For  example,  Ford 
said  it  eventually  wants  to  han¬ 
dle  all  of  its  own  purchasing  — 
totaling  $80  billion  per  year  — 


Most  important  may  be  the 
partnership  announcement  be¬ 
tween  3Com  and  IPHighway, 
said  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  analyst  Stan  Schatt  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  That  will  let 
3Com  deliver  a  policy-based 
networking  product  —  that  is, 
a  way  of  managing  a  network 
based  on  rules  about  users  and 
applications  —  as  early  as  the 
second  quarter,  Schatt  said.  I 


through  the  AutoXchange  joint 
venture  with  Oracle. 

Ray  Lane,  Oracle’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said  AutoXchange  should 
exceed  $1  billion  in  annual  rev¬ 
enue  by  2001  through  charges 
such  as  transaction  fees  and 
commissions  on  auctions  of 
excess  inventories.  GMsaid  it 
has  similar  revenue  goals. 

Both  Ford  and  GM  said  they 
won’t  force  suppliers  to  take 
part  in  the  online  exchanges  at 
First.  But  Ford  CEO  Jacques 
Nasser  said  he  expects  suppli¬ 
ers  to  view  the  Web  as  “the 
only  way  to  do  business  in  the 
long  term.” 

And  Harold  Kutner,  head  of 
worldwide  purchasing  at  GM, 
said  all  of  its  buying  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  done  via  the  Web 
within  two  years.  Suppliers 
that  aren’t  “actively  engaged” 
on  TradeXchange  by  then  may 
be  replaced,  he  warned.  I 
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rood  Servers 
Wake  to  Web 
Efficiencies 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

DALLAS 

Chain  restaurant  owners  who 
think  they  don’t  need  to  worry 
about  e-commerce  because 
they  can’t  deliver  food  over  the 
Internet  are  sadly  mistaken. 

That  was  the  message  last 
week  at  FS/Tec  ’99,  the  sixth 
annual  information  technology 
conference  for  chain  owners. 

Yet  in  a  group  that  honored 
businesses  for  such  successes 
as  implementing  point-of-sale 
systems  that  allow  data  analy¬ 
sis  (see  chart),  the  Internet  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  big  leap  away. 

“Most  e-business  [in  this  in¬ 
dustry]  now  is  over  intranets,” 
said  Michael  R.  Haase,  infor¬ 
mation  systems  director  at 
Harman  Management  Corp.  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  “I  don’t  know 
that  the  Internet  is  ready.” 

Harman,  which  manages 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  Taco 
Bell  and  Pizza  Hut  restaurants, 
is  replacing  10-year-old  finan¬ 
cial  systems  and  12-year-old 
cash  registers  and  building  a 
data  warehouse  and  intranet  to 
give  managers  real-time  access 
to  payroll,  ordering  and  sales 
data,  Haase  said. 

Catherine  J.  Michitsch,  pres¬ 
ident  of  consultancy  Michitsch 
Systems  Inc.  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  said  customer  expecta¬ 
tions  will  drive  Web  develop¬ 
ment,  as  will  the  need  to  keep 
employees  challenged  in  this 
high-turnover  business. 

“If  your  company  is  behind 
on  this,  you’ll  lose,”  Michitsch 
said.  “You’ll  lose  customers, 
you’ll  lose  employees  to  more 
interesting  jobs,  and  you’ll  lose 
management  because  they’ll  be 
bored  and  go  work  for  more 
fcBward-thinking  companies.”  I 


Fast  How 

Some  FS/Tec  *99  Food  Service 
Technology  Awards 

■  Mirage  Resorts,  Las 
Vegas,  for  its  POS  imple¬ 
mentation 

■  Red  Robin  International, 
Englewood,  Colo.,  for 
automating  data  flow 
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That’s  the  software 
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e-business 


But  it’s  not  the  kind  of  software  you  buy  in  a 
shrink-wrapped  box  at  the  store.  It’s  the  kind  of  software  that  lives  far  behind  the  glass. 
Helping  one  system  interact  seamlessly  with  another.  Or  sifting  through  terabytes  of  data 
to  reveal  customer  trends  that  would  otherwise  go  undetected.  Or  processing  thousands 
of  Web  transactions  simultaneously.  It’s  e-business  software  from  IBM.  And  it’s  helped  over 
18,000  companies  transform  their  operations,  their  relationships,  and  their  industries. 


e-business  is  about  people,  systems  and  companies 
connecting  in  completely  new  ways.  They  will  be 
drawing  information  from  systems  that  are  not 
naturally  compatible  —  and  depending  on  the  instant 
availability  of  that  information  to  do  what  they  do. 
It’s  a  vast,  complex,  interconnected  world  that  must 
be  made  practical,  simple  and  easily  accessible  to  an 
almost  unimaginable  variety  of  users. 

Historically,  large  companies  have 
come  to  IBM  for  software  to  support 
their  most  critical  operations.  Now 
every  company  will  need  software 
that  can  quickly  scale  to  handle  large  numbers  of 
secure,  complex  transactions  on  the  Internet. 

IBM  e-business  software  extends  capabilities  once 
available  only  in  corporate  engine  rooms  to  virtually 
every  computing  platform,  and  every  user,  everywhere. 
Whether  they  use  UNIXf  Windows  NT,®  Javaf  Linux 
or  the  new  wireless  handhelds  like  Palm VII.  IBM 
makes  software  designed  to  work  across  every  system 
in  commercial  use.  Software  for  e-business. 


Every  100  days,  Internet  use  doubles 
and  there’s  a  new  generation  of 
software  products  to  evaluate.  How 
do  you  plan,  when  a  “Web  year”  is  three 
months?  IBM  has  developed  a  flexible  application 
framework  for  e-business  that  can  give  you  a  head 
start.  It  helps  you  incorporate  evolving  technologies 
like  XML  and  Java  and  build  on  the  best  of 
over  35,000  ready-to-go  applications  from  8,800 
software  companies. 

Behind  all  the  software  is  the  world’s  most  experienced 
e-business  organization.  If  what  you  have  in  mind 
doesn’t  exist,  IBM  Global  Services  and  our  worldwide 
network  of  Business  Partners  can  help  you  plan  it, 
build  it,  roll  it  out  and  change  the  world. 

Get  our  free  guide,  “10  Success  Factors 
for  e-business.”  It  distills  the  learning 
of  18,000  e-business  pioneers  into  10 
strategies  that  can  help  you  make  the  most  of  the  IT 
assets  you  have  in  place  —  and  avoid  missteps  others 
have  made.  Visit  www.ibm.com/software/soul/success 
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Next 

steps. 


Integrate  your  operations  with  the  Internet.  IBM  WebSphere'' 
Application  Server  extends  core  business  functions  to  Web 
clients  and  vice  versa.  Built-in  connectors  to  leading  systems 
support  high  transaction  demands.  IBM  MQSeries®  helps 
you  integrate  virtually  any  application  into  your  e-business. 


Transform  customer  data  into  Business  Intelligence.  No  other  database 
helps  you  make  sense  of  the  Internet  data  avalanche  like 
DB2®  Universal  Database™  DB2  has  the  speed  and  scale  to 
turn  data  into  customer  insights  —  in  time  to  affect  today’s 
decisions  and  tomorrow’s  results. 


RECREATIONAL  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

IBM  software  provides  a  single 
e-business  foundation  that  supports 
multiple  online  franchises  -  and 
triple-digit  growth. 


THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

IBM  software  helps  Chase  Global 
Investor  Services  integrate  main¬ 
frame,  Windows  NT  and  UNIX 
environments  into  a  single  world¬ 
wide  business  platform. 


NATIONAL  BASKETBALL 
ASSOCIATION 

IBM  software  helps  teams  by 
uncovering  statistical  patterns  to 
enhance  strategy  and  individual 
player  performance. 


Change  the  way  your  organization  works  with  the  world’s  leading 
collaboration  and  workflow  software.  Lotu^  Domino"  and 
Lotus  Notes®  help  e-businesses  concentrate  their  best 
brains  and  best  practices  on  every  project.  Not  only  across 
departmental  lines,  but  across  company  lines  as  well. 


Manage  e-business  systems,  networks  and  applications  as  a  single, 
extended  enterprise  with  Tivoli  IT  Management  software. 
Tivoli  and  IBM  SecureWay®  software  provide  end-to-end 
security  and  control  of  your  e-business  from  a  centralized 
location  —  reducing  complexity  and  cost. 


e-business 
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IBM  082  SecureWay  and  MQSenes  are  registered  trademarks  and  DB2  Universal  Database.  WebSphere,  the  e-business  logo  and  Software  is  the  soul  of  e-business  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  of  Tivoli  Systems 
Inc  .  in  Itie  United  States  and'or  other  countries.  Lotus  and  Lotus  Notes  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and/or  other 
countries  licensed  exclusively  through  the  Open  Group  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Internet  Tax  Plan 

Gains  Support 

‘ Zero  burden' proposal  would  have  third 

parties,  not  businesses,  collect  tax 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

HE  INTERNET  has 
been  good  to  Todd 
Mogren  and  his 
company,  Coastal 
Tool  &  Supply,  a 
power  tool  reseller  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  1996,  the 
company’s  first  year  of  selling 
goods  on  the  Internet,  online 
revenue  was  $186,000.  He  said 
he  expects  that  to  increase  to 
as  much  as  $3  million  this  year. 

But  Mogren,  the  company’s 
information  systems  director, 
said  Coastal’s  online  sales  suc- 


For  instance,  just  before  an 
online  buyer  completes  a  pur¬ 
chase,  the  shopping  basket  data 
would  be  sent  to  the  tax  inter¬ 
mediary,  which  would  then  cal¬ 
culate  the  sales  tax  obligation 
for  the  buyer’s  town,  city  or 
county.  Assuming  the  buyer 
pays  by  credit  card,  the  tax  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  sent  by  the  in¬ 
termediary  to  the  buyer’s  state. 


Vendor  participation  would 
be  voluntary,  but  there  are 
incentives  for  joining.  This 
proposal  “allows  you  an  awful 
lot  of  freedom  about  how 
you  interact  with  your  custo¬ 
mer  —  that  is  the  main 
attraction,”  said  Harley  Dun¬ 
can,  executive  director  of  the 
Federation  of  Tax  Adminis¬ 
trators  in  Washington. 

Speaking  last  week  at  a  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  forum 
on  Internet  taxation,  David 
Bullington,  vice  president  of 
taxes  at  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc. 


in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  said  he 
saw  potential  in  the  plan  and 
argued  strongly  for  tax  simpli¬ 
fication  and  a  level  playing 
field  for  all  sellers. 

“Why  should  those  that  are 
pure  dot-com  sellers  have  a  6% 
to  8%  advantage?”  Bullington 
said,  referring  to  the  sales  tax 
Internet  merchants  don’t  col¬ 
lect  in  areas  where  they  don’t 
have  a  physical  presence. 

Sen.  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.) 
said  at  the  chamber  forum  that 
he  might  seek  a  two-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  an  existing  Internet 
tax  moratorium  after  a  tax  ad¬ 
visory  commission  completes 
its  work  to  allow  time  for  de¬ 
bate  on  its  proposals.  Wyden 
championed  the  Internet  Tax 
Freedom  Act  in  Congress, 
which  extended  a  three-year 
moratorium  on  new  Internet 
taxes  until  Oct.  21, 2001.  > 


Web  Plays  Matchmaker  for  IT  Temps 
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cess  could  easily  unravel  if  it 
were  forced  to  collect  sales  tax 
in  the  1,000  or  so  taxing  juris¬ 
dictions  it  sells  in.  At  30  min¬ 
utes  of  processing  time  per  tax 
form,  it  would  take  500  worker 
hours  to  meet  those  multiple 
tax  obligations.  “We  would 
effectively  have  to  shut  down 
because  of  the  staffing  require¬ 
ments,”  he  said. 

With  that  problem  in  mind, 
Mogren  said  he  sees  some 
positive  aspects  in  a  plan  being 
developed  by  a  consortium  of 
state  and  local  government 
officials  to  create  a  sales  tax 
collection  system  that  would 
eliminate  administrative  costs 
for  merchants  while  providing 
e-commerce  sales  tax  dollars 
that  are  now  out  of  reach  to 
states  and  cities. 

Third-Party  Intermediaries 

The  “zero  burden”  plan  will 
be  presented  by  the  National 
Governors  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Cities  and  oth¬ 
er  groups  to  the  congression- 
ally  appointed  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Electronic  Com¬ 
merce  on  Nov.  15,  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  deadline  for  proposals. 

Under  the  proposal,  third- 
party  intermediaries  —  which 
could  be  credit-card  compa¬ 
nies,  financial  institutions  or 
technology  companies  — 
would  handle  a  vendor’s  tax 
calculations,  payments  and 
other  administrative  burdens. 


Online  markets 
connect  employers 
and  IT  contractors 

BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

Web-based  marketplaces  are 
popping  up  —  with  new  pric¬ 
ing  models  —  to  help  corpo¬ 
rate  information  technology 
departments  find  IT  contrac¬ 
tors  and  consultants  with  par¬ 
ticular  skills. 

For  example,  by  Nov.  23, 
New  York-based  Recruit- 
Dynamics.com  LLC  will  have  a 
fully  functional  Web  site  for 
matching  IT  contractors  and 
consultants  with  employers’ 
needs.  The  site  features  an 
OpenBid  auction  service  and 
tools  that  allow  employers  and 
job  seekers  to  hone  their 
search  criteria. 

Similarly,  job  board  Mon- 
ster.com,  based  in  Maynard, 
Mass.,  has  a  Talent  Market, 
which  it  launched  last  July  for 
IT  contractors. 

They  both  use  a  tiered  pric¬ 
ing  model,  in  which  a  flat  fee  is 
charged  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  project.  For  example,  at 
Monster.com,  if  an  IT  contrac¬ 
tor  is  paid  $75  per  hour  for  a 
100-hour  project,  the  project 
size  is  $7,500.  At  that  level,  the 
employer  would  pay  Monster.- 
com  a  fee  of  $500. 

And  last  August,  SkillsVil- 
lage.com  Inc.,  based  in  Santa 


Clara,  Calif.,  debuted  as  an 
online  community  for  the  con¬ 
tingent  workforce.  It  charges 
the  employer  a  flat  fee  of  $25 
per  hour  for  each  hour  the 
contractor  works. 

The  flat  fees  are  a  big  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  markup  charged 
by  brick-and-mortar  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  which  typically 
add  30%  to  40%  to  the  contrac¬ 
tor’s  rate  as  their  commission, 


Online  Resources 

Some  Web  sites  that  offer 
employment  resources  for 
IT  contractors: 

■j  www.skillsvillage.com 

2  www.recruitdynamics.com 

3  www.monster.com 

4  www.dice.com 

5  www.bid4geeks.com 


according  to  RecruitDynam- 
ics.com  CEO  Mark  O’Brien. 
He  said  contractors  resented 
agencies  taking  such  a  large 
chunk  of  change. 

Chris  Kosak,  an  IT  consul¬ 
tant  who  specializes  in  People- 
Soft  Inc.  applications  and  cur¬ 
rently  works  for  a  public  utility 
in  San  Francisco,  said  he  likes 
the  online  approach.  Skills- 
Village.com  allows  him  to  han¬ 
dle  several  job-related  chores 
such  as  entering  time  logs  and 


project  updates  in  one  place. 

Kosak  said  using  the  Web 
site  is  better  than  getting  five 
calls  per  day  from  headhunters, 
many  of  whom  aren’t  techni¬ 
cally  savvy.  At  SkillsVillage.- 
com,  he  said  he  can  screen 
client  firms  and  contact  them 
directly  to  make  sure  there’s  a 
good  fit. 

IT  contractors  seem  to  be 
flocking  to  the  Web  sites. 
The  number  of  contractors 
registered  at  SkillsVillage.com 
increased  from  500  to  900 
in  the  past  six  weeks.  And 
Monster.com  adds  about  4,000 
new  contractors  every  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  national 
demand  for  IT  contractors 
continues  to  rise.  By  2002,  IT 
contractors  and  consultants  will 
make  up  as  much  as  50%  of  the 
IT  workforce  at  organizations 
with  $1  billion  or  more  in  rev¬ 
enue,  according  to  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

In  essence,  the  Web  market¬ 
places  are  trying  to  cut  out  the 
middleman.  That’s  a  good  idea, 
said  David  Foote,  managing 
partner  at  Foote  Partners  LLC, 
a  New  Canaan,  Conn.-based 
consultancy  specializing  in  IT 
workforce  issues. 

But  Foote  said  a  company 
shouldn’t  rely  on  the  Web  alone 
to  screen  candidates,  because 
the  sites  only  identify  techni¬ 
cal  skills.  Personal  interviews 
to  assess  a  candidate’s  soft 
skills  are  needed,  too,  he  said.  > 
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IBM  Portal 
Opens  S/390 

BY  MARK  HALL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  one  of  Hewitt  Associ¬ 
ates  LLC’s  blue-chip  cus¬ 
tomers  decided  that  it  wanted 
to  access  its  human  resources 
information  via  the  Web,  He¬ 
witt  deployed  a  beta  version  of 
IBM’s  portal  product,  which 
was  announced  here  last  week. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Information  Portal 
(EIP),  Hewitt,  a  $1  billion  out¬ 
sourcer  of  human  resources 
services  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill., 
had  its  72  call  centers  access  all 
of  its  customers’  employee  re¬ 
cords  in  its  IBM  S/390  systems 
via  a  proprietary  graphical 
user  interface,  said  Helen  Tip- 
ton,  Hewitt’s  project  manager. 

A  new  client  wanted  its  ex¬ 
isting  call  centers  and  Hewitt’s 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  em¬ 
ployee  queries  about  human 
resources  issues.  That  meant 
deploying  a  Web-based  sys¬ 
tem,  Tipton  said.  Given  that 
the  foundation  for  Hewitt’s 
services  resides  on  the  main¬ 
frame,  it  also  meant  deploying 
an  IBM  system. 

Until  now,  access  to  IBM 
data  via  a  portal  has  been  limit¬ 
ed  to  proprietary  approaches. 
But  EIP  offers  open  access,  said 
Gerry  Murray,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  “IBM’s  more  in¬ 
terested  in  playing  with  every¬ 
one  and  making  its  data  reposi¬ 
tories  open  to  the  world,”  he 
said.  “But  the  EIP  is  not  a 
groundbreaking  product.” 

Murray  said  products  from 
Autonomy  Inc.  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  Verity  Inc.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  already  offer  EIP’s 
federated  searching  capabili¬ 
ties  of  information  held  in  mul¬ 
tiple  repositories  in  different 
locations  and  systems. 

Hewitt,  however,  wasn’t 
looking  for  cutting-edge  tech¬ 
nology.  The  company  needed 
to  roll  out  its  system  to  its 
customer  in  eight  months  and 
provide  a  quick  return  on 
investment,  Tipton  said. 

She  said  Hewitt  would  get  a 
return  on  its  investment  in  18 
months,  six  months  sooner 
than  expected,  because  it  has 
been  able  to  deploy  new  appli¬ 
cations  faster  to  its  own  call 
centers  over  the  Web.  I 
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They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  Having  an  intelligent  real-time  view  of  your  overall 
business.  But  Allstate,  Microsoft,  and  Sony  thought  it  possible.  They  discovered 
i-business,  a  software  solution  from  Information  Builders.  And  now  all  anyone 
is  saying  is  “incredible  ”  Why?  Because  we  allow  them  to  immediately  integrate 
and  leverage  data  from  disparate  or  complex  systems  and  deliver  it  as  useable 
information  via  the  Web.  You  can  finally  share  accurate  information  across  your 
organiza.  wi  h  all  employees,  business  partners  and  customers  alike,  i-business 
puts  the  intelligence  in  e-bu  iness,  enabling  you  to  outperform  competitors  and 
become  a  market  leader.  Now  that’s  incredible. 
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unceremoniously  behind 
description  Called  for  little  more  than  keeping 
the  mainframe  humming. 

Times  have  changed.  Today’s  IT  Lead  ers  are 
at  the  heart  of  their  organizations.  They’ve 
earned  the  authority  to  make  strategic 


decisions  and  to  drive  competitive 
advantage  for  their  cornnani.,  A 
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WtlTERWORLD 


Leaders,  Computerworld 
is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  tech¬ 
nology  stories 
punctuated  with 
an  extraordinary 
impact  on  the 
bottom  line.  If  you 
have  a  success  story  of 
your  own  to  share,  send  it  to 
us.  A  select  number  of  entries  will 
be  profiled  in  Computerworld. 

BRAND  PRIZE 

One  lucky  entrant  will  be  awarded  an  IT  Leader 
leather  jacket  to  wear  to  his  heart’s  content  — 
and  to  his  peers’  envy. 

Email  your  story  or  request  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  lT_Leader@computerworld.com. 

Or  fax  it  to  1-650-524-7004. 
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IT  Gets  StressTested 

Before  Web 

That  means  crash-testing  servers, 

20-hour  days,  bedrolls  under  the  desks 


BY  STEVE  ULFELDER 

IKE  LANNON 
has  his  own 
company.  He 
has  80  people 
(at  last  count) 
working  for  him.  He  has  a  $20 
million  ad  campaign  set  to  hit 
national  TV  in  a  week. 

What  he  didn’t  have  last 
week  was  a  place  to  sit  and  talk. 
And  he  didn’t  have  much  time. 

His  former  office  had  been 
commandeered  by  five  employ¬ 
ees.  There  was  only  one  confer¬ 
ence  room  left,  and  the 
information  technology 
staff  were  meeting  there. 
Lannon  tried  to  charm 
them.  No  dice. 

So  Lannon  —  the  40-year- 
old  founder  and  CEO  of 
Send.com  —  wedged  himself 
between  a  couple  of  3-foot¬ 
wide  call-center  booths  to  eat  a 
chili  dog  and  do  his  interview. 

Whoops.  No  chairs. 

Send.com  is  an  online  gift 
company  aimed  at  corporate 
gift  purchasers  such  as  sales¬ 
people  who  might  give  a  client 
a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  golf  out¬ 
ing.  It’s  housed  in  a  dog-eared, 
overstuffed  suite  of  offices  just 
off  Route  128  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  Last  week,  the  company 
let  me  hang  around  to  see  what 
life  is  like  for  the  IT  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  frantic  days  leading  up 
to  the  very  public  coming-out 
party  for  its  Web  site. 


Here’s  what  you  find  at 
crunch  time:  Titles  are  mean¬ 
ingless.  Everybody  noodles 
around  in  everything.  Dead¬ 
lines  come  in  two  varieties: 
“later  on”  (which  means  today) 
and  “tomorrow.”  Heroic  efforts 
are  the  norm. 

You  find  people  who  work 
two  20-hour  days  in  a  row.  You 
don’t  find  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  in  it  for  the  potential  payoff 
on  the  back  end.  The  90-hour- 
plus  workweeks  seem  to  weed 
out  the  gold  diggers  and  leave 
the  true  believers. 

Last  year,  the  company 
(then  knowp  as  Send- 
Wine.com)  did  just  un¬ 
der  $1  million  in  revenue 
during  the  holidays,  Lannon 
said.  He  wouldn’t  specify  this 
year’s  revenue  goals  but  said 
he’s  eyeing  “the  same  trajectory 
as  eToys.”  A  little  math  shows 
that  Lannon  may  be  hoping  for 
a  $40  million  season. 

Today,  Send.com  is  launch¬ 
ing  its  first  television  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  eat  up  $20 
million  in  eight  weeks.  That 
$20  million  comes  from  some 
heavy-hitting  Silicon  Valley 
venture  capital  firms  that  are 
interested  only  in  winners. 
“They  pump  in  lots  of  money 
[and]  try  to  scare  everybody 
else  out  of  the  market,”  Lannon 
said.  “If  I  take  my  foot  off  the 
gas  pedal,  I  get  fired.” 

Lannon  needs  to  step  on  it. 


“Gift-only  merchants  have 
trouble  retaining  customers,” 
said  Mike  May,  an  analyst  at 
Jupiter  Communications  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  research  firm, 
“because  most  often,  the  buyer 
of  the  gift  has  no  idea  what  its 
presentation  [to  the  recipient] 
is  like.”  Send.com  is  battling 
this  issue  by  emphasizing  what 
employees  tirelessly  call  “the 
gift-giving  experience.” 

The  idea  is  to  give  the  gift 
buyer  more  than  the  usual 
e-mail  confirmation.  Send.com 
goes  so  far  as  to  send  the  recip¬ 
ient  a  stamped,  blank  thank- 
you  note  and  a  reminder  that 
so-and-so  recently  sent  him  a 
gift.  By  thus  closing  the  loop, 
the  company  hopes  to  build 
loyalty  as  it  battles  not  only 
such  direct  competitors  as 
RedEnvelope  Gifts  Online  and 
BravoGifts.com  Inc.  but  also 
any  Web  company  with  a  gift 
certificate  program. 

Testing  Limits 

Send.com  is  cutting  things 
pretty  close.  Its  previous  radio 
ads  spiked  business  200% 
wherever  they  ran.  National 
TV  exposure  will  doubtless 
dwarf  that.  Shouldn’t  the  Web 
site  be  finished  by  now?  “We 
would  have  loved  to  launch 
sooner,”  Lannon  conceded, 
“but  we  went  from  one  product 
to  16.  Had  to  make  sure  we  had 
everything  in  place.” 

And  once  everything’s  in 
place,  it  has  got  to  hold  up  — 
Send.com  is  girding  for  up  to 
500  page  requests  per  second 
during  the  holiday  rush. 


Debut 


If  I  take  my 
foot  off  the 
gas  pedal, 

I  get  fired. 

MIKE  LANNON  (LEFT). 

CEO.  SEND.COM 

Last  week,  Jamie  Cash  was 
trying  like  hell  to  melt  down 
the  system  to  find  its  limits. 
Cash  looks  like  your  basic  Web 
jockey,  right  down  to  his  san¬ 
dals,  but  he’s  director  of  enter¬ 
prise  architecture. 

In  order  to  simulate  Web  re¬ 
quests,  Cash  sent  a  server 
home  with  every  employee 
who  had  a  cable  modem. 
Those  servers  were  then  set  up 
“to  request  a  lK-byte  [page] 
over  and  over  till  we  see  what 
blows  up,”  he  said  cheerfully. 

With  the  help  of  a  consultant 
reverently  called  Yoda,  Send.- 
com  tested  dual-CPU  servers 


—  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
1850Rs  —  against  single-CPU 
versions.  The  dual-CPUs  won, 
hands  down.  Cash  then  needed 
to  figure  out  how  to  get  20  of 
them  up  to  NaviSite  Inc.,  an 
Andover,  Mass.-based  applica¬ 
tion  service  provider  that  will 
provide  all  data-center  infra¬ 
structure  support  for  Send.- 
com’s  production  systems. 

A  few  days  later,  there  was 
good  news:  Tests  showed  that 
the  system  was  handling  the 
page-request  load,  with  the 
slowest  transactions  running 
at  an  acceptable  5  to  7  seconds, 
said  Ken  Surdan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology  and  sys¬ 
tems  development.  “The  dual- 
CPUs  came  through!”  he  told  a 
cheering  executive  meeting. 

Microsoft  Architecture 

Send.com  uses  a  three-tier 
architecture  built  with  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Internet  Informa¬ 
tion  Server,  SQL  Server  data¬ 
base,  Visual  Basic  and  Java¬ 
Script,  all  running  on  Win¬ 
dows  NT. 

On  the  front  end,  Send.com 
uses  Active  Server  Pages.  The 
middle  layer  is  made  up  of 
Component  Object  Model  ob¬ 
jects.  The  data  layer  is  a  rela¬ 
tional  SQL  Server  database. 

Surdan  said  Send.com 
“learned  some  lessons”  last 
Christmas  and  modified  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  handle  this  year’s 
projected  growth.  Last  year,  he 
said,  “Web  pages  were  tightly 
coupled  to  the  database.  The 
system  wasn’t  scalable.”  Now, 
the  presentation  layer  inter¬ 
acts  minimally  with  the  under¬ 
lying  data,  so  “each  layer  of  the 
architecture  can  scale  inde¬ 
pendently.” 

To  prepare  for  the  expected 
flood  of  orders,  Send.com 
chose  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based 
Octane  Software  Inc.’s  Octane 
Stress  Test,  page  26 
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Continued,  from  page  25 

Stress  Test 

99  customer  relationship  management 
suite,  which  manages  customer  interac¬ 
tion  via  the  Web,  e-mail,  phone  and  fax. 

Marketing  Strategies 

“Nobody  remembers  Send.com,” 
Tony  Botzos  said.  “Everybody  remem¬ 
bers  the  Giver.” 

At  53,  Botzos,  Send.com’s  director  of 
merchandising,  is  the  company’s  oldest 
employee.  He  has  35  years’  experience 
in  retail  merchandising  and  two  weeks’ 
experience  on  the  Internet.  In  a  meet¬ 
ing  one  week  ago,  he  was  suggesting 
that  the  company  rethink  its  Web  site. 

And  Paul  Griffiths  was  listening  — 
looking  at  his  hands,  pursing  his  lips. 

Griffiths  is  Send.com’s  chief  Web  de¬ 
signer.  He’s  23  years  old,  6-foot-plus 
and  loud.  He’s  employee  No.  5.  He  bel¬ 
lows  a  lot.  (At  a  different  meeting, 
somebody  from  marketing  complained 
they  had  been  given  only  two  hours  to 
develop  Web  content.  “Two  hours!” 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  manager  Mike  Kane 
and  Mary  Obana,  vice  president  of  marketing 


Griffiths  screamed,  mostly  kidding. 
“We  can  write  code,  have  pizza  and  play 
four  games  of  Quake  in  two  hours!”) 
He’s  also  very  bright. 


10%  more  effective 
advertising... 
in  a  single  year?! 


The  leading  direct  marketer 
is  aiming  big.  You  can  too. 

www.sas.com/cw/grand 


SAS  Institute 

SAS  <s  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Botzos  says  he  thinks  Send.com’s  ads 
may  be  too  good.  They  feature  a  charac¬ 
ter  called  the  Giver,  and  they’re  hysteri¬ 
cally  funny.  The  radio  ads  are  cult  fa¬ 
vorites  everywhere  they  run.  TV  ver¬ 
sions  will  hit  ESPN  and  CNBC  today. 

But  when  Griffiths  first  developed 
the  Web  site,  the  Giver  didn’t  exist.  The 
Web  designers  strove  for  black  back¬ 
grounds,  soothing  colors  and  elegance. 
But  at  the  meeting,  only  one  week  be¬ 
fore  the  ads  were  scheduled  to  run, 
there  was  a  move  afoot  to  work  the  car- 
toony  Giver  into  the  home  page. 

Red-faced  but  polite,  Griffiths  re¬ 
counted  the  history  of  the  home  page 
and  pointed  out  that  “we  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  this  discussion  again.”  Lannon  sided 
with  Griffiths.  He  doesn’t  want 
Send.com  to  rely  too  heavily  on  a  single 
ad  campaign.  “Look  at  Priceline  with 
those  Shatner  ads,”  he  said.  “If  they 
break  with  Shatner,  they  lose  so  much.” 

Thus,  Griffiths  was  spared  a  home 
page  redesign.  For  Monday,  anyway. 

20-Hour  Stints 

So,  you  want  to  work  for  a  start-up. 
Plan  on  a  12-hour  day,  baseline.  Bump 
that  up  to  15,  IT  workers  agreed,  if 
you’re  working  on  a  project. 

But  right  now  —  with  the  Web  site 
going  live  and  another  major  build  set 
for  Nov.  15  and  the  Christmas  season 
right  around  the  corner  —  it’s  not  rare 
for  people  at  Send.com  to  work  20-hour 
days.  Glance  under  desks  and  you  find 
plenty  of  bedrolls. 

The  best  thing  about  working  at  a 


start-up,  employees  said,  is  the  utter 
lack  of  red  tape.  Case  in  point:  In  a  Mon¬ 
day  triage  meeting,  there  were  53  action 
items  on  the  agenda.  AT&T  Corp.  was¬ 
n’t  installing  a  T1  line  fast  enough. 
Send.com  was  having  a  hard  time  get¬ 
ting  listed  in  AT&T’s  toll-free  directory 
assistance.  There  had  been  a  major  sna¬ 
fu  on  the  chocolates  front  (one  of 
Send.com’s  new  gift  lines).  Lannon 
wanted  to  add  more  Shockwave  to  the 
site,  pronto.  UPS  was  charging 
Send.com  list  price.  (“Well,  let’s  have 
more  meetings  with  FedEx,”  said  one 
meeting  participant.)  Holiday  demand 
forecasts  needed  to  be  refigured  for 
markets  where  the  new  ads  are  running. 

In  a  big  company,  about  half  the  items 
would  have  called  for  a  subcommittee 
and  a  meeting  to  be  scheduled  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  But  Tom  Harden  ram- 
rodded  the  staff  through  the  agenda  in 
45  minutes.  Anything  not  crossed  off  the 
list  had  to  be  finished  by  Wednesday. 

Harden  is  executive  vice  president  of 
worldwide  operations.  IT  reports  to 
him.  He  came  to  Send.com  a  couple  of 
months  ago  from  L.  L.  Bean  Inc.  His  re¬ 
sume  is  a  knockout;  his  very  presence 
goes  a  long  way  toward  validating 
Send.com,  analysts  said. 

With  the  sun  going  down  outside  the 
crammed,  cheesy  conference  room,  the 
meeting  wrapped  up.  Harden  scanned 
his  marked-up  agenda  and  said,  “We’re 
not  taking  much  off  this  list,  and  the 
dates  are  moving.”  He  smiled.  Tightly. 
“We’ve  got  to  kill  some  of  these  items. 
Time’s  a-wastin’.”  t 


Online  Pharmacy  Tests  Biometrics 


Suite  helps  site  comply 
with  states'  regulations 

BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Drug  Emporium  Inc.,  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  drugstore  chain,  made  a  bold  leap 
to  the  Web  in  1997,  creating  DrugEmpo- 
rium.com,  which  offers  online  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  advice  from  pharmacists.  But 
because  the  parent  company  operates 
190  stores  in  26  states,  complying  with 
state  regulations  governing  secure  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  site  has  proved  challenging. 

Matthew  Erick,  vice  president  of 
pharmacy  at  DrugEmporium.com,  said 
that  states  require  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  password,  token,  fingerprint  or 
retinal  scans  to  authenticate  the  identity 
of  doctors  and  pharmacists  on  the  site. 

Several  biometric  companies  special¬ 
ize  in  one  or  two  authentication  tech¬ 
niques,  but  few  offer  one  way  to  man¬ 
age  multiple  technologies. 

Five  months  ago,  DrugEmporium.- 
com  elected  to  become  a  beta  site  for  a 
new  product  developed  by  BioNetrix 


Sciences  Corp.  in  Vienna,  Va.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  Authentication  Suite  manages  all 
authentication  systems  from  one  con¬ 
sole  through  the  Authentication  Man¬ 
agement  Infrastructure  (AMI).  AMI  is 
an  open  platform  that  manages  dis¬ 
parate  authentication  applications  in¬ 
cluding  passwords,  tokens,  fingerprint 
or  retinal  scans  and  voice  recognition. 

AMI  allows  companies  to  migrate 
from  more  traditional  forms  of  authen¬ 
tication  such  as  passwords  to  biometric 
techniques.  It  also  supports  role-based 
policies  that  admit  users  with  specific 
credentials. 

Erick  said  the  company  strives  to  pro¬ 
tect  patient  privacy  and  security  with  a 
variety  of  authentication  methods.  “We 
needed  one  vendor  that  had  the  ability 
to  integrate  all  the  information  and  al¬ 
low  us  to  accommodate  all  the  different 
rules  and  regulations  we  had  over  the 
many  states,”  he  said. 

TheBioNetrix  Authentication  Suite 
includes  AMI,  a  BioClient,  BioServer 
and  Biometric  Starter  Kit  with  finger¬ 
print,  voice  and  face  recognition  de¬ 
vices  for  $2,500. 1 


New  Directions 
i n  Recovery  and 
Storag  e 
Management. 
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Risk  is  a  part  of  today’s  highly  competitive  business  environment. 

You  have  to  rely  on  skill,  training  and  superb  technology  to 
overcome  it. 

To  reach  the  top,  you  need  RESOLVE®  —  the  worlds  most  reliable 
Recovery  and  Storage  Management  solutions  from  a  new,  dedicated 
business  unit  of  BMC  Software. 

RESOLVE  keeps  you  securely  on  the  leading  edge  of  business  - 
ensuring  24x7  continuity  by  safeguarding  and  managing  your  critical 
data  and  storage  resources. 

Global  1000  firms  are  already  depending  on  the  proven  technologies 
that  make  up  the  RESOLVE  family  of  products,  including: 

►  Recovery  management  solutions  for  OS/390,  Unix  and 
Windows  NT 

►  Recovery  solutions  for  DB2*,  IMS,  Informix,  Oracle, 

SQL-Server,  Sybase  and  VSAM 

►Storage  management  solutions  for  AS/400,  NetWare, 

OS/390,  Unix  and  Windows  NT 

Let  us  show  you  how  RESOLVE  by  BM C  Software  can  help  you  climb 
ahead  of  the  competition.  Visit  us  on  the  Web  or  call  today. 
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Newbridge  President 
Resigns  After  Report 


Alan  Lutz,  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Newbridge  Networks 
Corp.,  resigned  last  week  after  the 
company  announced  its  quarterly 
revenue.  The  Kanata,  Ontario-based 
provider  of  wide-area  network  prod¬ 
ucts  said  Executive  Vice  President 
Pearse  Flynn  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Lutz.  Newbridge’s  revenue 
for  the  quarter  ended  Oct.  31  was 
$480  million,  11%  below  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  analyst  firm  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston  Corp.  in  New  York. 


Gartner  Profits  Down 

Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  announced  that  revenue  for 
its  fiscal  fourth  quarter,  which  end¬ 
ed  Sept.  30,  increased  13%  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  quarter  last 
year,  but  profits  were  down  14% 
from  a  year  earlier. 

The  company  said  its  revenue  for 
the  quarter  was  $186.9  million  and 
net  income  was  $20.5  million. 


Investors  Save  Firm 

Mobile  communications  company 
ICO  Global  Communications  Ltd.  in 
London  said  last  week  that  its  board 
approved  a  bailout  plan  under  which 
it  will  receive  up  to  $1.2  billion  to 
get  out  of  bankruptcy.  Investors  in¬ 
clude  Craig  McCaw  and  his  affiliat¬ 
ed  companies,  Teledesic  LLC  and 
Eagle  River  Investments  LLC,  both 
in  Bellevue,  Wash. 


New  Andersen  CEO 

Andersen  Consulting  in  Chicago  last 
week  named  27-year  company  vet¬ 
eran  Joe  W.  Forehand  as  managing 
partner  and  CEO.  Forehand,  51,  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  Shaheen  as  head  of 
the  $8.3  billion  global  management 
and  technology  consulting  organiza¬ 
tion.  Shaheen  is  retiring. 

Forehand  most  recently  served  as 
managing  partner  for  one  of  Ander¬ 
sen's  business  units. 

Adaptec  RAID  Buy 

Adaptec  Inc.  in  Milpitas,  Calif.,  last 
week  said  it  would  acquire  RAID 
controller  maker  Distributed  Pro¬ 
cessing  Technology  in  Maitland, 

Fla.,  for  $235  million. 


Losses  Force  Packard  Bell  NEC 
To  Sacrifice  PC  Brand  in  U.S. 


PC  maker  to  slash  80%  of  staff,  close 
factory;  European  unit  still  on  top,  though 


Market  Share  Drop 

Packard  Bell  NEC  market  share,  based  on 
U.S.  PC  shipments: 
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BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

ACKARD  BELL  NEC 
Inc.  said  last  week  it 
will  withdraw  its 
Packard  Bell  brand 
of  PCs  from  the  U.S. 
market,  lay  off  80%  of  its  2,600 
employees  and  close  its  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Ron  Fuchs,  vice  president  of 
corporate  communications  at 
Packard  Bell  NEC  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  said  the  company’s 
board  —  which  is  controlled  by 
majority  shareholder  NEC 
Corp.  —  decided  to  make  the 
cuts  after  it  became  apparent 
that  Packard  Bell  NEC  would 
miss  its  target  of  losing  only 
$100  million  this  year  by  about 
$50  million.  Last  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  lost  $650  million.  Packard 
Bell  NEC  became  a  separate 
entity  from  Packard  Bell  NEC 
Europe  in  February. 

Packard  Bell  NEC  will  close 
down  its  local  manufacturing 
operation,  which  currently 
employs  between  1,500  and 
1,600  workers,  most  of  whom 
will  lose  their  jobs.  The  com¬ 
pany  intends  to  sell  its  call  cen¬ 
ter  in  Magna,  Utah,  to  an  out¬ 
sourcer,  cutting  600  to  700  jobs 
there,  Fuchs  said. 

Another  victim  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  will  be  the  Packard 
Bell  consumer  brand  name, 
which  will  be  replaced  by  the 
NEC  brand  name  the  company 
already  uses  for  its  commercial 
PCs.  Fuchs  said  the  move  away 
from  the  damaged  Packard  Bell 
brand  name  was  already  well 
under  way  before  the  current 
reorganization. 

Anne  Bui,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  said 
Packard  Bell  NEC  has  been  “on 
a  steady  decline”  for  several 
years  (see  chart).  Bui  said 
Packard  Bell  NEC  had  been 
unable  to  differentiate  its 
brand,  despite  some  strong  PC 
product  designs.  Following 
closely  on  IBM’s  retreat  from 
the  retail  market,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  woes  are  another  sign  of 


the  ongoing  consolidation  of 
the  PC  industry,  said  Bui. 

According  to  data  from  IDC, 
Packard  Bell  NEC  held  a  4.2% 
share  of  U.S.  PC  shipments  in 
the  second  quarter,  down  from 
6.9%  last  year.  The  company’s 
share  of  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  mere  2.6%. 

In  Europe,  however,  Packard 
Bell  is  the  No.  1  brand  in  the 
U.K.,  French  and  Belgian  con¬ 
sumer  markets,  said  Graham 
Hopper,  Packard  Bell  NEC  Eu- 


SAS  CEO:  Avoiding 
IT  input  ill  advised 

How  should  companies  use 
data  modeling  tools  and  their 
corporate  data?  Computer- 
world  reporter  Lee  Copeland 
posed  that  and  other  questions 
to  James  H.  Goodnight,  president 
and  CEO  of  decision-support 
and  data  warehousing  vendor 
SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C. 

Q:  What’s  the  most  important  thing 
information  technology  leaders 
can  do  to  ensure  their 
companies  are  in  the 
best  competitive  posi¬ 
tion? 

A:  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  things  is  in  data 
warehousing,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  teaching 
people  how  to  use 
it.  IT  departments 
can  manage  the  ac¬ 
tual  reporting  func¬ 
tion  and  then  move 
that  function  out  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  and  divisions 
within  the  organization. 

Q:  What’s  the  best  way  to  start? 

A:  The  vast  majority  of  clients 
have  started  small  with  a  divi¬ 
sion  and  provided  them  with 
the  data  and  reporting  tools 


rope’s  managing 
director  in  the  U.K. 

Worldwide  for 
this  year’s  third 
quarter,  combined 
shipments  of  NEC 
and  Packard  Bell- 
branded  PCs  made 
parent  company 
NEC  the  world’s 
No.  5  PC  vendor, 
according  to  IDC. 

However,  accord¬ 
ing  to  San  Jose- 
based  market  re¬ 
search  company 
Dataquest,  North  Sioux  City, 
S.D.-based  Gateway  Inc.  is  in 
fifth  place,  ahead  of  NEC.  I 


that  they  needed.  We’ve  seen 
the  failure  of  data  warehousing 
with  a  two-year  data  modeling 
approach  where  the  rollouts 
are  gargantuan.  It’s  best  to 
work  with  each  individual  de¬ 
partment  at  a  time. 

Q:  What’s  the  biggest  problem  area 
your  customers  run  into  when  they 
implement  data  modeling  tools? 

A:  When  they  try  to  do  data 
modeling  for  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  and  discover  that  they 
have  different  data  tables  out 
there.  It’s  such  an  enormous 
way  to  do  it.  You  can  have  suc¬ 
cess  ...  if  you  start 
small  and  satisfy 
the  needs  of  one 
group  after  another. 

Q:  Have  clients  been 
surprised  that  their 
enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  data 
couldn’t  support  deci¬ 
sion-making  as  they 
thought  it  would? 

A:  There  were  a  lot 
of  what  we  call 
“shiny  shoes”  people  selling 
ERP.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it, 
because  they  went  into  the 
highest  level . . .  and  convinced 
the  CEO.  And  quite  often,  the 
CEOs  made  the  decision  with¬ 
out  getting  IT’s  input.  The 
CEOs  were  tired  of  not  getting 
anything  out  of  IT  and  decided 


Jana  Sanchez  at  the  IDG  News 
Service  contributed  to  this 
report. 


to  go  around  them.  What  I  like 
to  refer  to  current  ERP  systems 
[as]  is  new  legacy  data.  The  nice 
thing  is  that  we  can  read  it  all. 

Q:  It’s  got  to  be  hard  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  to  implement  these  systems, 
then  have  to  go  to  the  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  and  ask  for  money  to 
get  the  reports  you  really  wanted. 

A:  That’s  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  to  us,  because  a  lot  of 
companies  have  been  burned 
when  they  put  in  their  ERP  sys¬ 
tems.  We  have  some  of  the  Big 
Six  as  partners,  and  sometimes 
when  we  ask  them  to  help  out 
on  an  account,  they  say,  “We 
can’t  get  back  there,”  because 
they  were  the  ERP  imple¬ 
mented  and  are  no  longer  wel¬ 
come  in  that  shop. 

Q:  How  do  you  think  IT  leaders  can 
make  an  impact  in  the  next  part  of 
the  decision  process? 

A:  The  IT  shops  have  access  to 
all  the  data  available  in  a  large 
company.  If  they  want,  they  can 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  do 
some  data  mining,  then  go  to 
marketing  and  say,  “Here  are 
some  facts  about  the  customers 
that  are  not  likely  to  buy  from 
us  again,”  or  say,  “This  is  the 
profile  of  our  best  customers.” 
IT  can  start  initiatives  like  that, 
working  with  the  company 
data  to  try  to  do  better  forecast¬ 
ing  and  modeling.  I 


‘Legacy’  ERP  Affects  Decision  Support 


GOODNIGHT:  Data 
warehouse  success 
means  starting  small 


MISSION:  You’re  going  home.  At  United  Health  Services,  that  sound  of  success  is  heard  more  quickly  these 
days.  How?  A  Lockheed  Martin  network  that’s  turning  paper  systems  into  digital  systems.  The  result:  medical  data  that 
appears  when  it’s  needed,  where  it’s  needed:  at  bedside,  in  the  lab,  or  viewed  by  physicians  in  several  locations  at  once. 
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LOCKHEED  MARTIN 


SUCCESS:  What’s  behind  better  patient  care?  The  Lockheed  Martin  enterprise  network  lets  physicians  see 
what  other  physicians  have  done.  When  used  with  laptops,  these  networks  provide  mobile  access  to  information  that 
is  fast,  accurate,  and  secure.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  lor  you,  visit  www.lockheedmartin.com. 
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Protecting  privacy 


THERE  are  PLENTY  of  people  who  bad-mouth,  even  hate, 
their  bosses.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  inordinate  number 
of  them  in  government.  They  wouldn’t  trust  a  bureaucrat 
to  sharpen  a  pencil.  They  reject  the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  get  involved  in  privacy  issues.  To  them,  the  only 


solution  can  be  found  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  They’re  wrong. 

Just  last  week,  Orson  Swindle,  a 
commissioner  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  expressed  his  dis¬ 
dain  for  Washington  bungling  and 
his  affection  for  free  enterprise. 

Swindle  is  a  bona  fide  war  hero 
and  longtime  political  appointee 
from  the  early  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion.  But  his  faith  in  the  private 
sector  blinds  him  to  the  problem 
of  privacy. 

Swindle  said,  “Good  privacy  practice  is 
good  business.”  True.  But  getting  the  goods 
on  your  customers  seems  to  be  even  better. 

The  latest  company  caught  with  its  hand 
in  the  invasion-of-privacy  cookie  jar  was 
RealNetworks,  which  last  week  was  caught 
tracking  users’  listening  habits  without  their 
knowledge.  No  problem,  said  Swindle;  he 
had  just  been  to  Microsoft  and  was  shown 
privacy-protection  tools.  Small  comfort  from 
the  company  that  has  had  both  hands  and 
feet  in  the  privacy  cookie  jar.  Remember 
when  it  was  caught  secretly  evaluating  the 
contents  of  your  disk  drive? 


Then  there’s  Intel,  which 
changed  a  privacy-related  policy 
when  it  unveiled  its  Pentium  III 
chip  last  month.  It  has  stopped  ad¬ 
vising  computer  makers  to  turn  off 
the  unique  microprocessor  serial 
number,  which  some  believe  can 
be  used  to  trace  where  each  PC 
goes  online.  Intel  now  leaves  it  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  manufacturers. 

Like  it  or  not,  Swindle’s  boss 
will  have  to  be  a  partner,  even  a 
leader,  in  the  online  privacy  de¬ 
bate.  At  a  minimum,  the  government  will 
need  to  establish  a  person’s  privacy  rights  so 
the  private  sector  will  be  able  to  do  business 
with  the  European  Community,  which  takes 
a  dim  view  of  companies  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  about  its  citizens  without  their  permis¬ 
sion.  Without  such  government  involve¬ 
ment,  it’s  possible  U.S.  companies  will  lose 
access  to  a  trading  bloc  larger  than  North 
America.  There  are  too  many  examples  of 
U.S.  companies  violating  user  privacy  for 
the  EC  to  ignore.  And  there  are  too  many 
even  for  boss-hating  public  servants  to  over¬ 
look,  too. » 


mark  hall  is  Computer- 
world's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  You  can 
contact  him  at  mark.hall® 
computerworld.com. 


Logistics  enters 
IT’s  agenda  for 
e-commerce 

Did  YOU  KNOW  that,  by  some  ac¬ 
counts,  logistics  is  a  $900  billion 
industry  and  a  full  11%  of  gross 
domestic  product?  I  don’t  know  if  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  but  with  the  current  rave  for 
e-business,  whatever  size  it  is,  it’s  going 
to  get  bigger. 

Forget  the  computers  and  storage  you’re  going 
to  need  for  your  new  dot-com  company.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  your  products  from  here  to 
there? 

If  you’re  selling  simple  goods,  you  can  always 
go  the  way  of  Amazon.com 
—  through  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  UPS  or  FedEx. 

These  outfits  will  be  glad 
to  take  your  shipping  wor¬ 
ries  off  your  hands,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  have  a  lot  of 
volume. 

But  the  logistics  indus¬ 
try  itself  is  caught  up  in 
the  e-commerce  miracle. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  new 
technology,  firms  tradi¬ 
tionally  handling  one  area 
of  logistics  want  to  handle 
more.  Your  trucking  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  sell  you  warehouse  space  or  tell 
you  where  to  build  your  own.  Your  warehouse 
firm  will  help  you  handle  incoming  orders  and 
hire  your  shippers.  The  company  that  auctions  off 
your  returns  will  be  glad  to  find  you  a  trucking 
company  to  pick  them  up.  And  so  on. 

There  are  even  cyberspace  start-ups  —  like 
Electron  Economy  and  Yantra.com  —  that  are 
willing  to  handle  your  entire  logistics  function, 
from  order  fulfillment  to  warehouse,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  returns  management,  without  actually 
owning  any  real  physical  assets. 

The  old-line  companies  are  getting  into  the  act 
as  well.  J.  B.  Hunt  is  a  $2  billion  trucking  company 
that  is  growing  at  10%  per  year.  Its  logistics  ser¬ 
vices  subsidiary  is  a  $700  million  subset  growing 
at  40%  and  making  more  profit.  Other  well- 
known  names  offering  logistics  service  outsourc¬ 
ing  include  Ryder,  UPS,  Fingerhut  and  Schneider. 
Even  the  good  old  Postal  Service  has  hopes  of 
eventually  delivering  groceries,  flowers  and  other 
nontraditional  mail  items  to  consumers. 

In  this  e-business  feeding  frenzy,  as  elsewhere, 
the  virtual  companies  are  pitted  against  the  old- 
line  suppliers.  Everybody  wants  your  business. 
The  new  companies  offer  Web-based  access  and 
hands-free  management  of  the  grubby  details  of 
finding  carriers  and  negotiating  rates.  The  old- 
line  companies  offer  years  of  experience  handling 
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details  like  physical  delivery,  taxes  and  customs. 

The  issue  for  you  will  be  in  knowing  whom  to 
choose.  Unfortunately,  if  you’re  the  one  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  computers  and  Web  sites  that 
support  e-commerce  in  your  firm,  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  about  logistics 
you’ve  never  faced  before.  Just  as  your  Web  site  is 
now  part  of  your  customers’  experience  with 
your  product,  physical  delivery  will  now  be  a  key 
part  of  that  experience. 

Better  think  about  it.  Your  mail  room  isn’t.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

U.S.  patent  law 
puts  the  Web 
economy  at  risk 

IT’S  HARD  NOT  TO  be  at  least  a  bit 
disturbed  and/or  annoyed  at  the  re¬ 
cent  spate  of  Internet  patent  lawsuits. 
Can  we  really  take  seriously  Amazon.- 
com’s  claim  that  its  1-Click  express 
checkout  capability  is  a  unique  and 
patent-worthy  invention  that  Barnesand- 
noble.com  (and,  I  assume,  everybody 
else  on  the  Web)  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to 
imitate?  I  wonder  which  supermarket 
chain  first  “invented”  the  “eight  items  or 
fewer”  express  lane. 

Equally  odd  is  Priceline.com’s  claim  that  it 
somehow  owns  the  idea  of  letting  consumers 
place  online  bids  for  various  flights,  hotels,  etc., 
and  that  Microsoft  (and  again,  I  assume  everyone 

else)  shouldn’t  be  allowed 
to  provide  any  similar  ser¬ 
vices  without  Priceline’s 
permission. 

Call  me  old-fashioned, 
but  I  didn’t  think  anyone 
was  allowed  to  own  an 
idea  in  America.  Should 
Dan  Bricklin,  creator  of 
Visicalc,  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  own  the  idea  of  a 
spreadsheet? 

And  yet  as  troublesome 
and  dubious  as  these  and 
similar  lawsuits  seem  to 
be  to  just  about  everyone, 
their  emergence  isn’t  really  Amazon’s  or  Price¬ 
line’s  fault.  The  fact  is  that  the  congressionally 
controlled  U.S.  Patent  Office,  with  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  federal  courts,  has  said  that  software 
processes  can,  in  fact,  be  patented. 

Now  that  this  misguided  policy  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  due  diligence  demands  that  companies 
apply  for  patents  whenever  they  think  they  might 
get  one.  And  as  any  lawyer  will  tell  you,  once  a 
company  receives  a  patent  (as  both  Amazon 
and  Priceline  have),  it  had  better  take  steps  to 
enforce  it. 
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This  whole  issue  was  created  by  our  govern¬ 
ment,  which  now  hopes  to  globally  expand  its 
folly  through  the  World  Trade  Organization  and 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization.  Con¬ 
sequently,  only  a  reversal  of  current  U.S.  govern¬ 
mental  thinking  can  prevent  these  still-isolated 
incidents  from  becoming  a  serious  drag  on  the 
Web-enabled  economy.  For  even  if  Barnesand- 
noble.com  or  Microsoft  wins  its  respective  case, 
the  real  problem  will  not  have  been  addressed. 

What’s  really  weird  about  all  of  this  is  that 
appropriate  government  policy  is  so  clear  and  ob¬ 
vious:  Software  should  be  subject  only  to  copy¬ 
right,  not  patent,  laws.  Accordingly,  no  one 
should  be  able  to  own  the  rights  to  the  underlying 
idea  or  function  of  a  piece  of  software;  only  the 
actual  code,  or  expression,  should  be  deserving  of 
governmental  protection. 

In  other  words,  Amazon  and  Priceline  could 
sue  only  if  Barnesandnoble.com  or  Microsoft  had 
actually  copied  their  respective  code,  and  clearly 
they  haven’t. 

Additionally,  we  should  always  keep  in  mind 


that  the  primary  purpose  of  both  patent  and 
copyright  law  isn’t  to  protect  the  rights  of  inven¬ 
tors  and  authors,  but  rather  to  promote  societal 
learning  by  assuring  that  inventors  and  authors 
have  sufficient  incentives  to  create  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  their  ideas. 

This  isn’t  just  a  semantic  difference.  Would 
either  Amazon  or  Priceline  really  want  to  make 
the  case  that  it  would  never  have  developed 
1-Click  or  consumer  price  naming  without  assur¬ 
ances  of  intellectual  property  ownership?  I  don’t 
think  so. 

It’s  easy  to  view  these  suits  as  frivolous,  and, 
indeed,  they  both  will  likely  be  dismissed  or  set¬ 
tled  out  of  court.  If  not,  both  Barnesandnoble.com 
and  Microsoft  can  certainly  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  not  everyone  has  their  resources. 

Thus,  until  this  whole  patent  mess  is  sorted 
out,  many  Web  entrepreneurs  will  be  far  more 
vulnerable  to  intellectual  property  lawsuits  than 
is  either  useful  or  necessary. 

Perhaps  we  should  even  thank  Amazon  and 
Priceline  for  making  this  danger  so  clear  to  us  all.  I 


Ranking  recalculation 
reveals  improvement 

I  AM  WRITING  with 
regard  to  Computer- 
world’  s  ranking  of 
the  top  25  Techno-MBA 
degrees  [Business,  Sept. 
27]. 

The  Boston  University 
School  of  Management 
was  ranked  24th  in  the 
1995  rankings  and  25th  in 
the  1997  ranking  but  did 
not  appear  on  the  1999 
list. 

Clearly,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised,  as  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Man¬ 
agement  has  one  of  the 
strongest  programs  in 
the  nation  and  the  data 
we  submitted  in  1999 
was  more  impressive 
than  the  data  we  submit¬ 
ted  in  1997.  The  most 
dramatic  improvement 
was  in  our  GMAT  score, 
which  was  some  40 
points  higher  in  1999 
than  it  was  in  1997. 

As  you  know,  students, 
recruiters  and  prospec¬ 
tive  students  take  these 
rankings  very  seriously 
in  forming  opinions 
about  the  numerous  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  them. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  school  that 
we  clarify  what  has  hap¬ 


pened  with  regard  to  our 
ranking. 

Louis  Lataif 
Dean  of  the  School 
of  Management 
Boston  University 
Boston 

EDITOR’S  REPLY:  We  did 

indeed  make  an  error  in 
our  calculations  and  in¬ 
advertently  omitted 
Boston  University’s 
GMAT  score  of  618  dur¬ 
ing  our  data-entry 
process.  By  failing  to  in¬ 
clude  that  score,  we 
ranked  the  BU  School  of 
Management  in  27th 
place  when  it  should 
have  earned  15th  place. 

Computerworld  apol¬ 
ogizes  for  the  mistake, 
and  we  have  updated  the 
Techno-MBA  ranking 
chart  on  our  Web  site 
(www.computerworld. 
com/mba)  to  reflect  the 
school’s  deserved  place 
at  No.  15. 

Speak  English,  not 
jargon,  to  end  users 

Like  Computer- 
world’s  Jargon 
Judge,  I  get  upset 
with  people  who  use 
jargon  excessively. 

I  am  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  by  education,  but 


I  was  a  self-taught  pro¬ 
grammer  for  about  six 
years  in  the  ’80s. 

At  one  point,  I  was  at  a 
plant  for  a  period  of  time 
doing  some  custom  soft¬ 
ware.  I  had  a  good  rela¬ 
tionship  with  one  of 
the  users  of  the  software 
that  I  had  done.  She 
asked  me  to  explain  how 
a  part  of  the  program 
worked. 

After  I  finished  the  ex¬ 
planation,  she  said  that  I 
wasn’t  like  any  other 
programmer  that  she  had 
ever  talked  to.  At  first  I 
was  slightly  offended, 
but  she  explained  that 
she  meant  I  took  the 
time  to  speak  to  her  in 
English  and  not  comput¬ 
erese.  As  a  result,  she  be¬ 
came  a  strong  ally  and 
was  always  helpful  and 
supportive. 

I  come  in  contact  with 
people  with  all  levels  of 
technical  sophistication. 
The  best  ones,  the  ones 
that  people  like  to  be 
around,  are  the  ones 
who  interact  with  all  as 
peers,  regardless  of  their 
relative  knowledge 
base. 

Don  Hopings 

Project  engineer 
Corning  Inc. 

Corning,  N.Y. 
HopingsDB@corning.com 


Happy  New  Year,  Y2K! 

You've  had  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  stories  on 
airlines  cutting 
back  on  flights  over  the 
new  year  because  of  lack 
of  demand. 

One  thing  you  haven’t 
mentioned  is  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  demand. 
It’s  not  because  people 
are  concerned  about  fly¬ 
ing  that  weekend;  it’s  be¬ 
cause  most  people  have 
to  work!  Most  companies 
are  now  developing 
plans  to  have  all  staff 
available  over  that  time 
period  to  handle  whatev¬ 
er  issues  may  come  up 
and  to  verify  that  all  is 
well. 

Donna  Clay 

Senior  manager 
Spectrum  Consulting  Division 
Maximus  Inc. 

Austin,  Texas 


COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Allan  E.  Alter,  columns  editor, 
Computerworld,  PO  Box  9171. 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham.  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  875-8931:  Internet: 
letters@computerworld.com.  In¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 
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BILL  LABERIS 

Internet  better 
clean  up  its  act  — 
before  Feds  step  in 

AS  THE  INTERNET  becomes  an 
all-pervasive  force  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  lives,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  a  strong  case  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  made  for  regulation,  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  style. 

I  doubt  our  elected  heroes  in  the  nation’s 
capital  will  seriously  approach  the  Internet 
regulation  issue  until  after  the  next  general 
election.  For  now,  Internet  regulation  is  just 

not  a  big  deal.  On  the 
whole,  our  lawmakers 
seem  content  to  stay 
away  from  the  issue. 
There  is  no  great  public 
outcry  for  regulation 
yet,  and  few  politicians 
want  to  risk  offending 
the  deep-pocket  con¬ 
tributors  from  the  IT 
industry,  who  tend  to 
be  strongly  antiregula¬ 
tion  for  obvious  self- 
serving  reasons. 

But  overall,  our  law¬ 
makers  seem  to  be  following,  at  least  in  spirit,  the 
same  policy  as  the  Canadian  government.  There, 
the  regulators  decided  to  unconditionally  exempt 
the  Internet  from  regulation,  even  though  they 
determined  that  TV  and  radio  on  the  Web  still 
qualify  as  broadcasting,  which  is  highly  regulated. 
The  Canadians  feel  that  existing  laws  and  “self¬ 
regulation”  are  in  place  and  that  specific  regula¬ 
tions  would  hamper  Internet  industry  growth. 

But  there  are  forces  and  events  at  work  that 
will  bring  the  issue  of  Internet  regulation  much 
closer  to  the  front  burner  in  the  U.S.,  maybe  a  lot 
sooner  than  our  legislators  would  care  to  see. 
Consider  the  following: 

In  1998,  less  than  15%  of  Web  sites  posted 
privacy  policies.  While  that  number  has  rocketed 
to  65%  today,  there  are  still  a  lot  of  sites  out  there 
that  do  pretty  much  whatever  they  want  with 
information  collected  about  consumers  visiting 
those  sites. 

The  online  sales  tax  issue  is  a  mess.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  some  sellers  of  PCs  and  peripherals  charge 
sales  tax  automatically  if  the  buyer  deals  through 
the  vendor’s  business  unit  but  charge  no  tax  if  the 
buyer  deals  through  the  home  sales  division,  leav¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  sales  taxes  up  to  the  buyer.  As 
though  buyers  would  have  a  clue  about  how  to 
pay  sales  taxes  not  collected  by  the  vendor! 
Recent  reports  charged  that  the  Internet  was 


being  used  as  a  medium  to  auction  off  human 
body  parts  like  spare  kidneys  and  the  reproductive 
eggs  of  supermodels.  Though  the  auctions  turned 
out  to  be  almost  certainly  fraudulent,  you  have  to 
wonder  if  such  hoaxes  really  act  as  trial  balloons 
for  the  real  thing  down  the  road. 

Issues  of  morality,  consumer  privacy  and 
taxation  are  seldom  treated  lightly.  As  these  and 
other  issues  surface  as  the  Internet  proliferates, 
calls  for  strict  controls  are  imminent. 

Do  we  want  the  federal  government  instituting 
those  controls?  Earlier  this  year,  a  nonprofit 
group  comprising  IT  industry  leaders,  educators 
and  others  formed  to  tackle  the  issue  of  domain 
name  management,  ostensibly  to  pre-empt  politi¬ 
cians  from  doing  the  same. 

This  is  what’s  needed  today  regarding  Internet 
regulation:  a  pre-emptive  positioning  strike  de¬ 
signed  to  head  off  our  ready-fire-aim  politicians. 
Such  a  group  should  represent  a  range  of  inter¬ 
ests  but  certainly  should  include  industry  leaders, 
educators  and  perhaps  even  religious  leaders  — 
anyone  but  politicians!  Surely,  no  good  will  come 
from  choking  regulations  that  stifle  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Internet  economy.  But  some  measure, 
or  at  lease  consideration,  of  self-regulation  seems 
completely  appropriate.  > 

WILLIAM  ULRICH 

Ready  or  not, 

Y2K  won’t  go 
away  for  any  of  us 

I  WAS  BLISSFULLY  sequestered  from 
the  year  2000  problem  last  week 
while  working  on 
the  creation  of  a  new 
organization  in  an  un¬ 
related  field.  Like  my 
fellow  consultants,  I 
have  been  knee-deep 
in  the  year  2000  since 
the  beginning  and 
relish  the  thought  of 
focusing  my  efforts 
on  different  pursuits. 

The  thought  of  not 
hearing  about  Y2K 
for  a  few  days  was  a 
relief.  When  I  got  back  to  town,  reality 
returned  with  a  vengeance. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  research  project  that 
requires  digging  through  year  2000-readiness 
statements  for  dozens  of  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions.  Many  companies  are  addressing  the  issue 
effectively,  but  their  disclosure  statements  read 
like  something  out  of  a  legal  nightmare.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  no  one  can  guarantee  the  stability 
of  systems,  equipment,  facilities,  infrastructures, 


interfaces,  suppliers  or  business  partners  as  the 
year  2000  unfolds. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  research 
focused  on  the  companies  that  really  aren’t  pre¬ 
pared.  Several  organizations  doubled  or  quadru¬ 
pled  Y2K  budgets  over  the  past  year.  Others  have 
done  little  supply-chain  research  beyond  the 
obligatory  letters.  Some  companies  have  contin¬ 
gency  plans,  but  many  more  are  still  working 
on  them.  Most  troubling  are  those  companies 
claiming  to  have  contingency  plans  limited  to 
anticipated  problems,  like  unprepared  suppliers. 
Maintaining  business  continuity  in  the  face  of 
the  unexpected  is  a  core  principle  of  every  good 
contingency  plan. 

One  thing  my  research  assistant  and  I  discov¬ 
ered  is  that  few  companies  are  willing  to  speak 
about  Y2K  directly.  Forget  free  and  open  disclo¬ 
sure.  Forget  about  trying  to  convince  us  that  they 
are  in  good  shape.  Many  people  said  they  aren’t 
allowed  to  have  conversations  with  outsiders  — 
period.  No  problem.  We  checked  their  Web  sites, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
disclosure  statements  and  several  other  sources. 
The  information  we  found  was  fascinating. 
Unfortunately,  few  people  have  actually  dug  this 
deeply  into  the  year  2000  compliance  status  of 
this  many  companies. 

One  or  two  dogs  in  the  group  would  be  no  big 
deal.  But  when  company  after  company  showed 
up  as  a  high-risk  candidate,  my  concerns  began  to 
grow.  As  I  sat  in  my  office  contemplating  the  lack 
of  preparedness  at  these  companies,  I  received  a 
phone  call  from  a  friend  who  markets  Y2K  reme¬ 
diation  services.  He  told  me  that  his  factory  has 
more  year  2000  remediation  work  now  than  it 
ever  had  before. 

One  company  recently  sent  in  50  million  lines 
of  source  code  to  be  fixed  by  year’s  end.  More 
surprising  was  the  allegedly  compliant  financial 
institution  that  just  sent  in  20  million  lines  of 
code  to  be  made  compliant.  My  friend  mentioned 
these  facts  in  passing.  He  wasn’t  trying  to  impress 
me.  The  fact  that  companies  still  have  millions  of 
lines  of  code  to  fix  reinforces  the  fact  that  some 
very  large  companies  are  in  serious  trouble. 

The  underlying  theme  found  in  these  disclosure 
statements,  regardless  of  how  well  companies 
have  prepared  themselves  for  the  year  2000,  is 
that  their  executives  take  Y2K  more  seriously 
than  most  of  the  rest  of  us.  Virtually  every  com¬ 
pany  is  concerned  about  how  their  suppliers  and 
business  partners  will  fare.  And  all  of  them  state 
that  Y2K  might  materially  impact  their  ability  to 
deliver  products,  services  and  strong  profits 
should  something  go  wrong. 

Cynics  claim  that  companies  are  bound  to 
consider  Y2K  from  a  worst-case  perspective. 
Spelling  out  worst-case  scenarios  in  your  SEC 
disclosure  statement  gives  a  company  legal  lever¬ 
age  later.  Maybe,  but  I  believe  executives  are  be¬ 
ing  forthcoming  about  the  risks.  In  spite  of  the 
happy  talk  from  industry  associations,  the  federal 
government  and  public  relations  firms,  the  year 
2000  won’t  go  away.  Fortunately,  most  corpora¬ 
tions  already  know  this.  It’s  too  bad  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  doesn’t.  I 
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Competition  regulations  are  deposited  at  the  bailiff's  office,  and  are  available  on  line  at  castsoftware.com 
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...  atwww.castsoftware.com  and 
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COMPAQ.  NonStop 


NOW  THERE’S  AN 
ICT  SOLUTIONS  AND 
SERVICES  COMPANY  THAT 
CAN  BRIDGE  THE  EAST 
AND  THE  WEST 
THE  NORTH  AND  THE 
SOUTH,  THE  PRESENT 
AND  THE  FUTURE... 

GetiynicsWang 


In  today’s  quick-paced  world  of  Information  and  Communication  Technology  (ICT),  we  found  the  best 
way  to  be  ready  for  change  was  by  making  changes  ourselves.  In  July,  we  merged  the  strengths  of 
Getronics  and  Wang  Global  to  form  one  of  the  worlds  top  technology  solutions  and  services  companies. 
In  doing  so,  we’ve  become  34,000  employees  strong  across  44  countries.  How  strong?  In  just  the  first 
hall  of  1999,  our  net  earnings  increased  by  57%  and  earnings  per  share  were  up  more  than  53%. 
So,  now  that  we’ve  made  our  changes,  we’re  ready  to  handle  yours,  www.getronics.com 
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QUALITY  IN  HAND 

Under  pressure  from  the 
U.S.  government  to 
record  more  precise 
quality  assurance  data,  a 
Boeing  plant  is  replac¬ 
ing  clipboards  with 
Palm  handhelds,  cutting 
average  inspection 
times  and  increasing  the 
number  of  inspections 
and  amount  of  data  col¬ 
lected.  >  38 


TEST,  TEST,  TEST 

To  avoid  ERP  disasters 
like  the  one  Hershey  re¬ 
cently  went  through, 
users  recommend  tests, 
tests  and  more  tests.  It’s 
not  enough  to  put  one 
module  through  its 
paces;  you  have  to  make 
sure  transactions  make 
it  through  the  whole 
system  quickly. » 38 


GO  EAST? 

It’s  been  10  years  since 
the  Berlin  Wall  fell.  In 
that  time,  primitive,  ex¬ 
pensive  communica¬ 
tions  networks  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  gridlock  have 
discouraged  adoption 
of  modern  IT-based 
business  practices  in 
former  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  but  the  tech¬ 
nological  infrastructure 
in  the  region  is  now 
ready  to  support  up-to- 
date  IT,  with  a  few  pre¬ 
cautions.  »  42 


EAGER  FOR  Y2K 

Many  Y2K  teams  want 
to  be  in  the  office  when 
the  New  Year  rolls 
around,  eradicating 
management  concerns 
about  getting  adequate 
coverage  over  the  holi¬ 
day.  After  spending 
months  fixing  the  prob¬ 
lem,  Y2K  workers  say 
they  want  to  see  how 
things  turn  out. » 46 


NEANDERTHALS 

There  are  still  IT  man¬ 
agers  out  there  who 
don’t  know  how  to  align 
business  and  IT  and 
have  no  concept  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  That 
proves  that  not  all  IT  or¬ 
ganizations  are  partners 
with  the  business  side  of 
the  house,  Peter  G.  W. 
Keen  warns. » 41 


Y2K  WARRANTIES 

Jan.  1  is  too  close  to  do 
deals  without  Y2K-com- 
pliance  in  the  warranty, 
advises  Joe  Auer.  When 
its  vendor  was  acquired, 
one  company  he  worked 
with  nearly  got  stuck 
with  language  too  vague 
to  do  any  good. » 54 


UNREASONABLE 
JOB  REQUESTS 

Give  me  free  parking; 
make  me  a  partner.  Un¬ 
reasonable  or  unusual? 
Job  requests  that  may  be 
outrageous  to  one  hiring 
manager  could  seem 
only  unusual  to  another. 
Either  way,  getting  the 
right  person  may  re¬ 
quire  some  innovative 
compromises.  »  44 


KEEPING  THE 
SHELVES  FULL 


HOW  TO  REEL  IN 
FOREIGN  TAT  ENT 


It’s  hard  to  quantify  the 
costs  of  poor  inventory 
allocation,  but  IT  can 
help  plan  just  the  right 
flow  of  widgets  to  keep 
you  from  losing  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  hungry 
for  your  products.  IT 
can  also  keep  you  from 
drowning  in  inventory. 
See  QuickStudy.  ►  52 


MORE 

Advice . 54 

Careers . 44, 48 

Opinion:  Peter  G.  W.  Keen . .  41 


HIRING  AN  H-1B  VISA  IT  PROFESSIONAL  ISN’T  EASY,  as  Suzy  Nis- 
bet  (above)  can  attest.  These  days,  it’s  taking  the  INS 
twice  as  long  as  usual  to  process  applicants.  And 
there’s  heavy  competition  for  these  job  candidates: 
About  60%  of  all  H-1B  visa  professionals 
are  grabbed  up  by  only  20  companies. 

Luckily,  there  are  some  ways  to  cut 
through  the  red  tape  and  increase  the 
chances  of  hiring  one  of  these  workers. 


38 


BUSINESS 
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Handhelds  Help  Boeing 

Boost  Quality  Inspections 


Speedier  process  may  allow  fivefold  rise 
in  number  of  quality  checks,  data  collected 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Inspectors  at  The  Boe¬ 
ing  Co.  manufacturing 
plant  in  St.  Louis  have 
traditionally  recorded 
data  on  the  quality  of 
manufacturing  of  F-14  and  F-15 


Making  Planes 

The  St.  Louis  plant  is  using 
handhelds  to  boost  quality 
assurance  during  production  of 
these  aircraft,  among  others: 

C-17  GLOBEMASTER  III 


Factoid:  With  a  payload  of 
160,000  pounds,  the  C-17 
can  take  off  from  a  7,600- 
foot  airfield,  fly  2,400 
nautical  miles,  be  refueled 
in  flight  and  land  on  a 
small  austere  airfield  in 
3,000  feet  or  less. 

F-15  EAGLE 


Factoid:  F-15s  destroyed  33 
of  the  35  fixed-wing  air¬ 
craft  Iraq  lost  in  air  com¬ 
bat  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

F/A-18  HORNET 


Factoid:  The  F/A-18  Hornet 
is  the  official  aircraft  of 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  Blue 
Angels  flight  demonstra¬ 
tion  squadron. 


fighter  planes  on  paper  and 
have  then  had  the  data  entered 
manually  into  a  huge  database. 

Facing  increasing  pressure 
from  the  U.S.  government  for 
more  precise  quality  assurance 
data,  one  Boeing  plant  is  re¬ 
placing  clipboards  with  Palm 
IIIx  handhelds  from  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  Palm  Com¬ 
puting  Inc.  The  26  inspectors 
using  the  handhelds  say  they 
have  cut  average  inspection 
times  by  half.  And  the  compa¬ 
ny  saves  even  more  time  by  up¬ 
loading  the  data  that  inspec¬ 
tors  enter,  rather  than  having  it 
typed  in  from  written  reports. 

Boeing  plans  to  increase  the 
number  of  inspections  it  can 
do  in  hopes  of  improving  qual¬ 
ity,  said  Michael  Heffernan, 
manager  of  assembly  inspec¬ 
tion  at  the  St.  Louis  plant. 

“We  know  it’s  the  wave  of 
the  future _ We’re  pretty  ex¬ 

cited  about  it,”  he  said. 

Boeing  is  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  users  that  see  a  role 
for  handhelds  beyond  the  per¬ 
sonal  information  manager 
functions  that  made  Palm- 
Pilots  popular,  said  Gerry  Pur¬ 
dy,  president  of  Mobile  In¬ 
sights  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif. 

“You  hear  a  lot  of  buzz  about 
using  handhelds  for  tests  or  a 
small  group  of  workers,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  first  potential¬ 
ly  major  deployments  by  a 
large  company  I’ve  heard 
about,”  said  Jill  House,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Heffernan  said  his  team  got 
the  idea  from  NASA  officials, 
who  use  the  devices  to  oversee 
and  inspect  space  shuttle  de¬ 
velopment.  It  has  proved  so 
popular  within  Boeing,  he  said, 
that  teams  from  plants  in 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  have  visited  St.  Louis  to 
find  out  how  to  set  up  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  their  plants. 

An  average  paper-based  sur¬ 
veillance  of  a  standard  manu¬ 
facturing  process,  such  as  de¬ 
termining  whether  an  operator 


is  properly  drilling  a  hole, 
takes  58  minutes,  but  users 
with  handhelds  have  reduced 
the  time  it  takes  to  an  average 
of  less  than  30  minutes. 


BOEING  inspectors  have  reduced  inspection 
times  by  as  much  as  half  by  using  handhelds 


During  quality  checks,  in¬ 
spectors  might  typically  be 
prompted  to  answer  20  ques¬ 
tions,  inputting  50  different 
answers  with  a  stylus  on  a  pull¬ 
down  screen,  tap¬ 
ping  on  the  screen- 
based  keyboard  or 
inputting  with  the 
Palm’s  Graffiti  hand¬ 
writing-recognition 
script. 

Shortcuts  are  pos¬ 
sible  because  much 
of  the  inspection 
format  is  already 
loaded  into  the 
handheld  and  it  cap¬ 
tures  standard  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  time, 


date,  location  and  the  inspec¬ 
tor’s  name  automatically. 

The  St.  Louis  plant  started 
its  own  testing  last  January, 
starting  with  one  Palm  IIIx  de¬ 
vice.  The  results  were  promis¬ 
ing  enough  to  prompt  Heffer- 
nan’s  team  to  build  a  data  col¬ 
lection  application  using  the 
development  shortcut  tool 
Satellite  Forms  from  Puma 
Technology  Inc.  in  San  Jose. 

Boeing  information  technol¬ 
ogy  staffers  are  installing  a 
new  Oracle  database  in  172 
more  devices  to  better  handle 
the  data.  And  the  company 
may  buy  even  more  handhelds 
if  it  can  roll  out  more  account¬ 
ing  or  production  applications 
and  link  the  devices  to  a 
wireless  LAN  to  further  auto¬ 
mate  the  data-gathering  pro¬ 
cess,  Heffernan  said. 

Inspectors  said  they  like  us¬ 
ing  the  devices.  “It’s  been 
working  super,”  said  Dave 
Boeing,  page  40 


ERP  Requires  Exhaustive  Ful-System  Tests 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

For  companies  that  want  to 
avoid  a  harrowing  ERP  rollout 
like  the  one  that’s  now  plagu¬ 
ing  Hershey  Foods  Corp.,  the 
advice  from  experienced  users 
is  simple:  Test,  test  and  test 
some  more. 

Hershey  is  having  trouble 
processing  orders  through  a 
new  $112  million  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  system, 
limiting  its  ability  to  ship  can¬ 
dy  to  retailers  during  the  cru¬ 
cial  Halloween  selling  season 
[Page  One,  Nov.  1]. 

Setting  up  an  ERP  system 
that  controls  everything  from 
order  entry  to  shipping  and 
billing,  like  Hershey’s  does,  is  a 
notoriously  complex  job.  And 
it  can  take  months  to  do  the 
kind  of  testing  that’s  needed  to 
make  sure  business  transac¬ 
tions  flow  properly  through 
the  software,  users  said. 

For  example,  The  MacManus 
Group  —  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  in  New 
York  —  spent  five  months  run¬ 
ning  tests  before  it  began 
rolling  out  PeopleSoft  Inc.’s  fi¬ 
nance  and  project  management 
applications  in  September,  said 
Jim  Dileo,  the  firm’s  senior  vice 
president  of  worldwide  infor¬ 
mation  technology. 

Using  tools  developed  by 
Mercury  Interactive  Corp.  in 


Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  MacManus 
tested  the  system’s  ability  to 
handle  different  transaction 
workloads.  It  also  wrote  test 
routines  that  emulated  real 
transactions  across  nine  differ¬ 
ent  business  units  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  software  would 
produce  valid  results. 

The  testing  consumed  about 
20%  of  the  project  budget  and 
involved  about  35  end  users 
and  IT  staffers  or  consultants, 
Dileo  said.  For  the  IT  workers, 
it  was  a  full-time  job.  “It’s  so 
important  to  get  this  stuff  done 
right,”  he  said.  “You  just  can’t 
have  people  flipping  in  and  out 
of  the  testing  effort.” 


Be  Prepared 


Even  with  all  that  work, 
MacManus  still  ran  into  some 
glitches  after  going  live.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  performance  bogged 
down  at  one  division  because 
its  LAN  didn’t  match  the  test 
configuration.  But  the  compa¬ 
ny  managed  to  avoid  any  “cata¬ 
strophic  surprises,”  Dileo  said. 

Software  analysts  said  test¬ 
ing  is  one  thing  that  new  ERP 
users  don’t  want  to  short¬ 
change  themselves  on,  espe¬ 
cially  if  applications  from  mul¬ 
tiple  vendors  are  involved. 

Dave  Boulanger,  an  analyst 
at  AMR  Research  Inc.  in 
Boston,  previously  worked  as  a 


consultant  on  big  rollouts  of 
SAP  AG’s  R/3  software  at  Lu¬ 
cent  Technologies  Inc.  in  Mur¬ 
ray  Hills,  N.J.,  and  at  The 
Gillette  Co.  in  Boston. 

Lucent  had  more  than  70 
business  users  spend  all  their 
time  testing  its  system  for  six 
months,  while  Gillette  had  150 
workers  run  test  transactions 
during  a  four-month  period, 
Boulanger  said.  “In  essence, 
we  were  challenging  them  to 
break  the  system,”  he  added. 
“It’s  better  to  do  that  before 
you  go  live  than  after.” 

Green  Mountain  Coffee  Inc. 
in  Waterbury,  Vt.,  learned  that 
lesson  after  it  installed  an  ini¬ 
tial  batch  of  PeopleSoft’s  appli¬ 
cations  two  years  ago. 

“I’m  sure  everyone  would 
tell  you  we  did  insufficient 
testing,”  said  Jim  Prevo,  Green 
Mountain’s  CIO.  The  company 
tested  transactions  separately 
but  didn’t  flow  them  all  the 
way  through  the  system  to  see 
if  everything  would  get  prop¬ 
erly  accounted  for,  he  said. 

Luckily,  the  system  didn’t 
fall  apart.  But  Prevo  said  the 
coffee  roaster  had  to  delay  a 
second  phase  of  the  project 
while  it  fixed  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  cropped  up.  After 
that,  Green  Mountain  devel¬ 
oped  a  more  detailed  testing 
program,  he  added.  ) 


■ztam 


For  most  people,  the  hardest  part  of  implementing 
new  technology  is  getting  people  trained.  In  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Society  of  Training  and  Development, 
the  pace  of  technological  change  causes  the  top  three 
problems  in  training  today 

Which  is  why  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning 
Centers  have  created  flexible  classes  and  training  options 
for  everyone  from  beginners  to  network  administrators. 


We  offer  more  desktop  and  technical  classes  than  anyone 
in  the  industry- training  is  available  in  our  classrooms, 
on  your  site,  on  CD-ROM  and  on  the  Web.  And  our  help 
desk  is  available  24  hours,  365  days  a  year. 

To  see  how  our  guaranteed  training  can  help  you 
train  all  your  people  quickly,  call 
1  800  PC  LEARN,  ext.  106  or  visit 
www.newhorizons.com  anytime. 
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IS  HOW  FAST  YOU  HAVE  TO  TRAIN  PEOPLE  ON  IT. 
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High-Availability 
Services  Emerging 


Aimed  at  eliminating 
e-business  downtime, 
increasing  online  sales 

BY  LEE  COPELAND 

NLINE  CUSTOMERS  won’t 
wait  long  for  service  on¬ 
line.  Instead,  they  bolt, 
leaving  half-finished  or¬ 
ders  and  virtual  shopping 
carts  in  their  wake. 

To  keep  downtime  from  driving  away 
customers,  a  growing  number  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  shops  are  signing  up 
for  high-availability  service  contracts 
to  keep  their  on-site  electronic-busi¬ 
ness  applications  up  and  running. 

“IT  is  looking  for  vendors  with  the 


capability  to  examine  pieces  of  the  in¬ 
frastructure  and  applications,  to  collect 
data  and  to  maintain  these  [electronic- 
business]  operations,”  explained  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Ptak,  an  analyst  at  Hurwitz 
Group  Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

IT  director  Keith  Spitz  at  Rogue 
Wave  Software  Inc.  signed  up  for  a 
high-availability  contract  five  months 
ago  when  unexplainable  outages  on  the 
Boulder,  Colo.-based  software  develop¬ 
ment  Firm’s  on-site  Onyx  customer  ser¬ 
vice  application  reached  up  to  two  to 
three  hours  per  week. 

“We  have  a  database  administrator 
on-site,  but  there  are  16  other  hours  in 
the  day,”  said  Spitz.  “If  it’s  not  up,  we’re 
not  selling  to  our  customers.” 

Spitz  hired  StrataSource  Inc.  in  Men¬ 
lo  Park,  Calif.,  to  remotely  monitor  the 


Get  the  competitive  edge  with 

The  Power  of  Now! 


The  winning  approach  presented  in  The  Power  of 
Now  will  benefit  any  company  competing  in  this  age 
of  split-second  opportunities. 


Computing  a  bn© 

1  «  ■  umumu 


Available  at 


"Vivek  Ranadive  offers  a  fresh  look 
at  the  hurdles  businesses  face  in 
the  new  Internet  Economy  and 
why  this  will  be  a  world  where  the 
fast  beat  the  slow.  Leading 
companies  will  use  the  power  of 
the  Internet  to  create  and  manage 
new  world  networks  that  will 
leave  their  competition  far  behind." 

-John  Chambers,  President  and 
CEO,  Cisco  Systems 


The  Power  of  Now! 

Vivek  Ranadive 

0-07-211846-6 

$49.99 


How  is  your  company 
using  real-time  information 
to  gain  that  elusive 
competitive  edge? 


How  does  your  company 
seize  market  opportunities 
before  your  competitors? 


application  and  provide  service  sup¬ 
port  should  it  go  down. 

“E-commerce,  collaboration  and  e-mail 
applications  all  require  availability,  so 
we  expect  to  see  a  market  develop 
around  servicing  them,”  said  Chris 
Hoffman,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
StrataSource,  BMC  Software  Inc.  in 
Houston,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
Unisys  Corp.  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  already 
offer  high-availability  packages. 

“You’re  hiring  a  watchdog  to  remote¬ 
ly  monitor  your  IT  environment  to 
head  off  problems  before  they  occur,” 
said  Hoffman.  “This  is  a  new  class  of 
firm  we’re  seeing  that’s  focused  just  on 
availability  because  the  Web  conveys 
this  impression  of  being  always  out 
there  and  always  going.” 

The  virtual  administration  offered  by 
high-availability  contracts  cuts  costs  in 


part  by  decreasing  staffing  costs.  Con¬ 
tracts  range  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  per 
month  and  offer  until-it’s-up-again  sup¬ 
port  when  problems  occur  and  applica¬ 
tion  watchdogs  to  ward  off  potential 
disasters. 

Even  so,  these  uptime  packages  don’t 
fit  every  organization’s  need. 

CIO  Fred  Farmer  opted  to  end  appli¬ 
cation  maintenance  on  Memphis-based 
ResortQuest  International  Inc.’s  exten¬ 
sive  Web  hospitality  applications.  Farm¬ 
er  found  that  restrictions  on  changing 
the  resort’s  applications  in  the  service 
agreement  presented  too  much  of  a  has¬ 
sle  to  continue. 

“We  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
meet  our  service-level  objectives  was 
to  outsource  maintenance  on  the  oper¬ 
ational  platform  level  and  hold  it  inside 
at  the  application  level,”  Farmer  ex¬ 
plained.  I 


High-Availability  Services 

■  Look  for  monitoring  tools  with  an  integrated  view  of  the  network,  systems  and  e-commerce  appli¬ 
cations  from  a  single  vendor 

■  Look  for  specific  application  or  development  environment  expertise 

■  Be  aware  of  up-front  costs  for  equipment  and  preliminary  diagnostic  tests,  in  addition  to  monthly  or 
annual  fees 

■  Set  customer  response  time  expectations  under  projected  traffic  conditions 

■  Be  aware  of  restrictions  on  application  changes 


Continued  from  page  38 

Boeing 

Jobe,  an  assembly  inspector  at  Boeing 
who  has  used  the  Palm  IIIx  since  July. 
“It’s  tremendously  more  convenient 
than  using  paper  and  has  streamlined 
my  processes.” 

Jobe  said  it  took  him  all  of  10  minutes 
to  learn  to  use  the  device,  which  cuts 
about  a  third  of  the  time  off  one  of  his 
inspections.  Some  users  balked  at  the 
Palm  III  because  it  was  hard  to  read  the 
screens  in  the  harsh  light  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  floor,  but  the  updated  screen  on  the 
Palm  IIIx  was  easier  to  read,  Jobe  said. 

Boeing  made  the  move  to  handhelds 
to  satisfy  government  inspectors,  who 
want  quality  assurance  inspections 
documented  throughout  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  multimillion-dollar  military 
planes,  Heffernan  said. 

But  the  devices  also  make  that 
painstaking  process  more  cost  effective, 
he  said.  Although  Boeing  hasn’t  tabulat¬ 
ed  the  cost  of  the  handhelds  and  appli¬ 
cation  development,  Heffernan  said  he 
expects  a  3-to-l  return  on  investment  in 
a  year,  based  on  a  cost  of  approximately 
$400  for  the  machines  with  rugged  cas¬ 
es,  plus  $995  for  the  Satellite  Forms  en¬ 
terprise  tool  kit,  which  includes  run¬ 
time  fees  for  10  users.  Puma  officials  es¬ 
timate  that  each  additional  Satellite 


Forms  user  costs  an  average  of  $50. 

Boeing  is  also  thrilled  that  it  can  get 
inexpensive,  off-the-shelf  machines  to 
do  so  much,  Heffernan  said.  “The  price 
is  right,  since  you  can  spend  $6,000  on  a 
handheld  but  the  Palm  device  will  do 
what  you  need  for  about  $400.”  The  de¬ 
vices  also  stand  up  well  to  the  rigors  of 
the  shop  floor.  Two  Palm  devices  have 
been  dropped  in  10  months,  with  a  re¬ 
placement  cost  of  $100  apiece.  & 

SNAPSHOT 

Manufacturing  Money 

I  Average  annual  compensation  for  end 
i  users  involved  in  supply-chain  and 


production  management 

Supply-chain  director 

$101,500 

Materials  management 
director 

$78,700 

Distribution  and 
logistics  manager 

$76,400 

Manager  of  materials 
management  systems 

$76,100* 

Inventory  management 
director 

$74,400 

Purchasing  contract 
administration  manager 

$73,000 

Quality  control  director 
*  Primarily  an  IT  job 

Base:  3.340  U.S.  users  surveyed  this  year 

$71,100 
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BUSINESSOPINION 


WORKSTYLES 


What  It’s  Like  to  Work  at . . .  Hasbro 


PETER  G.  W.  KEEN 

The  monsters  among  us 


Interviewee:  Dan  Ratigan, 
manager,  SAP  Competency 
Center 

Company:  Hasbro  Inc. 

Main  location:  Pawtucket,  R.l. 
(10  minutes  north  of  Provi¬ 
dence) 

Number  of  information 
technology  employees:  90 

in  the  U.S.;  a  separate  IT  group 
supports  European  operations. 

Number  of  employees  (end 
users):  9,000  worldwide 
Tenure  with  the 
company:  11  years 
Dress:  Business 
casual 

Workday:  Official 
business  hours  are 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 

“but  we  have  a  lot 
of  flexibility.  Typi¬ 
cally,  when  we're 
reaching  the  end  of 
a  project,  we  pull 
together  as  a  team  and  do  what 
it  takes  to  get  the  job  done. . . . 

It  definitely  gets  busy  as  we  get 
close  to  the  holiday  season.” 
Kind  of  offices:  Mostly  cubi¬ 
cles,  with  some  offices.  The  IT 
group  has  its  own  building,  with 
a  pond  out  front  where  geese 
gather. 

Decor:  A  Star  Wars  fighter 
plane  hangs  from  the  ceiling  in 
the  reception  area,  and  a  large 
toy  train  carrying  Hasbro  prod¬ 
ucts  chugs  through  the  lobby. 
“The  thing  that  really  jumps  out 
are  the  toys  and  the  pictures  of 
toys  -  Nerf  ball  basketball 
hoops,  Furbies  and  lots  of  ac¬ 
tion  figures.  That’s  the  benefit  of 
working  in  a  toy  company.  My 
kids  love  to  come  here.” 
Ergonomic  devices:  “We 
have  an  ergonomics  program 
where  people  can  get  reviewed, 
and  if  they  need  something, 
we’ll  get  it  for  them.” 

Must  people  carry  beep¬ 
ers?  Cell  phones?  A  few,  but 
not  most. 

Percentage  of  staff  that 
telecommutes  on  a  given 
day:  “We  really  don’t  telecom¬ 
mute,  but  there’s  a  lot  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  if  you  have  a  sick  child  or 
[other  personal]  situation.  If 
you’re  set  up  for  it,  you  can  dial 
in  from  home." 

On-site  day  care?  No, 

“but  I  think  we  try  to  be  family- 
friendly." 

How  so?  “With  flexible  hours  - 
a  lot  of  people  take  advantage 
of  that.  In  the  summer,  we  work 
longer  hours  for  four  days  and  a 


half-day  on  Fridays.  And  the 
other  thing  I  think  is  really  nice 
is  a  new  program  called  Team 
Hasbro.  If  you  volunteer  with 
kids,  the  company  will  support 
you  with  four  hours  off  each 
month  to  do  that.  I  got  a  letter 
just  last  month  [from  a  woman] 
about  one  of  my  staff  members 
who  was  coaching  a  soccer 
team  and  what  a  big  influence 
he  had  on  her  child,  and  that 
was  a  great  story  to  hear." 

In-house  cafe¬ 
teria  or  food 
service:  Yes: 
each  facility  on 
campus  has  its 
own  cafeteria  with 
hot  and  cold  foods. 
Cafeteria  rating 
(on  a  scale  of  1 
to  10,  with  10 
the  best):  8;  “I 
like  the  pizzas.” 
Other  on-site  amenities:  Dry 
cleaning,  auto  services  and 
photo  finishing,  also  company- 
subsidized  memberships  at  a 
local  health  club. 

The  one  thing  everyone 
complains  about:  “We  don’t 
get  to  play  in  the  FunLab.  That’s 
the  research  and  testing  center, 
where  kids  try  out  Hasbro  toys. 
But  you  can  go  and  watch  them 
play,  and  you  can  also  bring 
your  own  kids  to  it." 

Favorite  item  in  candy  dish: 
Jelly  beans,  “with  a  seasonal 
nod  to  candy  corn  right  now.” 
Office  mascot:  Mr.  Potato 
Head 

Little  perks:  “Being  able  to 
bring  home  test  toys  to  my  kids, 
like  a  Play-Doh  Fuzzy  Pumper 
Barber  Set.  I  also  got  to  help  out 
at  Toy  Fair  [an  annual  industry 
event  where  new  toys  debut]  a 
couple  of  times,  and  it’s  exciting.” 
Last  companywide  or  de¬ 
partment  perk:  Employee  Ap¬ 
preciation  Day.  "We  had  a  [for- 
charity]  dunking  tank,  where 
you  could  pay  to  dunk  your  fa¬ 
vorite  execs." 

Would  employees  feel 
comfortable  e-mailing  the 
CEO,  Alan  Hassenfeld? 
“Sure.  If  not,  you  would  just  talk 
to  him  in  the  hallway.  We  have  a 
very  open  culture.” 

Quote:  “I  tell  my  kids  that  I 
work  for  Santa’s  elves.  Before,  I 
worked  at  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  I  couldn’t  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  my  kids  what  I  do. 
Here.  I  can,  and  they  under¬ 
stand."  -  Leslie  Goff 


LET  ME  INTRODUCE  YOU  to  Edith  and  Richard  from  IT.  It’ll 
have  to  be  in  print,  not  in  person,  but  believe  me,  you’d 
rather  not  meet  them  in  the  flesh.  Both  need  personality 
transplants  and  have  the  social  skills  of  Dracula,  but  with¬ 
out  the  charm.  I  wish  they  were  stereotypes  that  I’ve  in¬ 
vented,  but,  alas,  they  are  real  (although  the  names  I’ve  given  them 
aren’t).  They  work  in  IT  as  managers  whose  job  is  to  “align”  IT  with 
the  business. 


I  spent  a  truly  dreadful  day  with  them  recently, 
and  I  realized  that  it’s  the  Ediths  and  Richards 
that  do  so  much  damage  to  IT.  I  thought  their 
type  had  largely  disappeared  from  IT  in  the  era  of 
service,  alignment  and  all  the  other  efforts  to 
bridge  the  IT-business  culture  divide.  Business 
friends  I  talked  with  about  the  diabolical  duo 
were  surprised  that  I  was  surprised  the  IT  profes¬ 
sion  still  houses  such  people.  One  told  me:  “I 
have  to  question  [the  CIO’s]  judgment  when  he 
clearly  doesn’t  care  about  how  a  few  of  his  people 
make  it  clear  that  they  think  they’re  the  greatest 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  idiots.” 

Richard’s  a  Class  A  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  insulter.  He  has  many  faults, 
but  humility  isn’t  one  of  them. 

Richard  sneers  well  and  never 
says,  “I’m  not  sure,”  or  “I  have  a 
different  opinion.”  Instead,  it’s 
straight  to  “You’re  wrong.”  He 
hates  people  who  think  they  know 
everything  because  it  upsets  those 
like  himself,  who  really  do. 

Edith  originally  comes  from  out¬ 
side  IT  and  makes  sure  you  know 
it.  She  came  to  IT  from  marketing 
and  clearly  hasn’t  asked  why  mar¬ 
keting  didn’t  beg  her  to  stay.  She’s 
weak  on  business  knowledge  and 
truly  woeful  on  IT  knowledge  — 
and  regards  technical  knowledge 
as  A  Bad  Thing.  Her  pitch  is  that 
any  mention  of  technology  shows 
you’re  antibusiness.  By  hiding  out 
in  IT,  Edith  can  look  like  a  busi¬ 
ness  expert  to  IT  folk.  She’s  sub¬ 
limely  rude  but  subtler  than 
Richard. 

If  Edith  and  Richard  worked  for, 
say,  marketing  or  finance,  they’d  be 
fired  fast.  That  they  are  in  impor¬ 
tant  IT  positions  in  their  company  shows  to  me 
that  smarts,  not  relationship-building,  still  domi¬ 
nate  IT.  They  clearly  aren’t  held  to  account  for 
their  relationship  (mis)behavior,  nor  do  they  feel 
any  responsibility  to  represent  IT.  They  are 
probably  oblivious  to  the  impact  of  their  put- 
downs  and  rudeness.  Just  one  Edith  and  one 
Richard  can  undo  well-intentioned  commitments 


to  partnership,  account  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  analysts.  IT  is  people,  not  technology. 

The  fundamental  historical  determinant  of 
success  and  failure  in  gaining  business  advantage 
through  IT  has  always  been  the  relationships,  di¬ 
alogue  and  mutual  understanding  between  its 
own  culture,  expertise  and  way  of  thinking  and 
those  of  its  clients  —  those  folks  too  easily  dis¬ 
missed  as  “users.”  That  means  that  one  of  the 
priority  skills  and  responsibilities  of  everyone  in 
IT  is  ambassadorial  expertise  —  the  ability  to 
represent  the  organization  and  the  profession. 

How  many  IT  pros  are  formally 
trained  in,  measured  on  and  re¬ 
warded  for  their  ambassadorial 
contributions?  This  isn’t  about 
charm  school  but  professionalism. 
It  should  be  a  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  profile  and  responsibility  of 
IT  personnel.  What’s  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  is  that  the 
most  effective  roles  in  IT  center 
on  communication  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  equivalent  of  account  manage¬ 
ment.  The  shift  is  from  technical 
tasks  to  business  relationships 
supported  by  technology  task  ex¬ 
perts,  often  from  outside  the  orga¬ 
nization.  IT  skills,  rewards,  train¬ 
ing  and  recruitment  need  to 
center  on  these.  In  Edith’s  and 
Richard’s  (well-known)  IT  organi¬ 
zation,  they  don’t.  So  much  for  all 
its  “We’re  partners  with  the  busi¬ 
ness”  verbiage. 

Ah,  well,  if  I  felt  this  angry  after 
just  a  day  of  Edie  and  Dick,  I  won¬ 
der  how  silently  mad  some  quite 
important  users  in  their  company 
are.  It’s  easy  to  say  that  Richard’s 
dysfunctional  self-presentation 
makes  him  his  own  worst  enemy. 

To  borrow  a  quip  from,  I  believe,  James 
Whistler:  “Not  while  I’m  alive,  he’s  not.”  > 


Keen  is  chairman  of  Keen  Education,  as  well  as 
an  author  and  consultant.  His  Web  site  is  www. 
peterkeen.com,  and  he  can  be  reached  at 
peter@peterkeen.com. 


The  most  ef¬ 
fective  roles 
in  IT  center 
on  commu¬ 
nication. 


CENTRAL  EUROPE  opened  its  doors  to 
the  business  practices  of  the  West  when 
the  Berlin  Wall  fell  in  1989.  The  region  is 
now  ready  to  support  American-style  IT, 
say  U.S.  companies 
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A  decade  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  IT  in  Central  Europe, 
despite  a  legacy  of  bureaucratic 
bottlenecks,  is  catching  up  with 
the  West  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 


The  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  10 

years  ago  this  month  opened  the  com¬ 
munist  countries  of  Central  Europe  to 
information  technology-based  busi¬ 
ness  practices.  Now  Poland,  Hungary, 
the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia  and 
Slovenia  are  racing  toward  the  21st  century,  just  steps 
behind  Western  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

Growing  markets  in  the  former  Soviet  bloc  have 
provided  tempting  targets  during  the  past 
decade  for  U.S.  companies  selling  every¬ 
thing  from  cola  to  computers.  But  for 
much  of  that  time,  primitive  and  expensive 
communications  networks  and  regulatory 
gridlock  discouraged  adoption  of  the  mod¬ 
ern,  IT-based  business  practices  of  the 
West.  Now,  however,  U.S.  companies  that 
have  established  a  presence  in  the  region 
say  the  technological  infrastructure  is 
ready  to  support  U.S.-style  IT,  albeit  with 
some  special  considerations. 

“There  has  been  tremendous  and  rapid 
change  in  all  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  in  terms  of  IT,”  says  John  Palle,  who 
directs  Motorola  Inc.’s  activities  in  the  region  from 
offices  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  In  particular,  he  says, 
those  countries  are  privatizing  and  deregulating  their 
state-owned  telecommunications  monopolies,  and 
the  resulting  competition  is  bringing  better  service, 
more  choices  and  lower  prices. 


The  changes  have  been  most  profound  in  Central 
Europe,  where  governments  are  modernizing  their 
economies  and  opening  up  protected  industries  to 
foreign  competition  in  bids  for  membership  in  the 
European  Union.  The  former  East  Germany  has  ad¬ 
vanced  especially  rapidly,  aided  by  its  reunification 
with  the  more  modern  western  Germany.  Progress 
has  been  much  slower  in  the  Balkans  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Disappearing  —  but  by  no  means  absent 
yet  —  are  many  of  the  maddening  obsta¬ 
cles  to  doing  business  in  state-run 
economies.  “Ten  years  ago,  to  sell  a  new 
product  there  you’d  have  to  go  through  a 
time-consuming  and  bureaucratic  ap¬ 
proval  process,”  Palle  says.  “Now,  that  has 
been  liberalized.” 

Graft  is  disappearing  as  well,  says 
Robert  Scott,  vice  president  for  IT  at 
Procter  &  Gamble  Europe  BVPA  in  Brus¬ 
sels.  “It  is  far  less  likely  that  a  business 
venture  will  be  held  hostage  by  some  offi¬ 
cial  looking  to  grease  [his]  own  palms,”  he 
says.  “P&G  simply  refused  to  play  those 
games,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  slowed  our 
business  plans.” 

“If  you  are  an  IT  manager  setting  up  operations 
here,  things  are  very  Westernized  at  this  point,”  says 
Drew  Weeks,  a  senior  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  in  Prague.  “There  are  no  technological 


RONALD  SZOC:  Hire 
a  professional  to  guide 
you  through  the  Czech 
bureaucracy 
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Thinking  About  Central  Europe? 

Advice  for  U.S.  managers  going  into  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  from  those  who  have  been  there,  done  that: 

Edward  M.  Roche,  vice  president,  Concours  Group: 

■  “Make  sure  your  IT  vendors  have  a  good  service  network 
there.  Talk  early  and  long  with  your  telecommunications 
provider  and  get  a  clear  understanding  of  provisioning 
and  costs.” 

■  “Make  sure  you  allow  for  ‘nontariff  barriers’  to  trade,  such  as 
visa  restrictions,  restrictions  on  transborder  data  flow  and 
export  controls  on  encryption.” 

Robert  Scott,  vice  president  for  IT, 

Procter  &  Gamble  Europe: 

■  “Do  not  wait.  The  uncertainty  may  be  scary,  but  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  move  rapidly  without  a  legacy  portfolio  to  slow  you  down 
is  a  real  business  advantage." 

Valdas  Samonis,  specialist  in  emerging  markets 
in  Eastern  Europe,  University  of  Toronto: 

■  “Take  a  longer-term  view _ Do  solid  research  well  in  ad¬ 


vance,  not  when  something  goes  wrong.” 

■  “Study  local  culture  and  entrenched  ways  of  doing  business, 
develop  personal  ties  and  local  -  not  just  central  -  government 
contacts.  Technically  educated  people  there  have  impressive 
abilities  and  are  willing  to  work  hard  for  some  20%  to  30%  of 
Western  salaries.” 

Michal  Klimes,  central  region  sales  director, 

Silicon  Graphics  SRO,  Brno,  Czech  Republic: 

■  “A  U.S.  company  should  not  forget  to  include  the  best  man¬ 
agers  from  this  area  in  their  top  management.  It  helps  to  create 
a  global  company  culture,  and  we  are  hard  workers  here." 

Philip  Beniac,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  director, 
SAS  Institute: 

■  “If  you  try  to  go  in  for  the  fast  buck,  people  will  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  with  you.  The  IT  communities  are  small  and 
work  on  reputation.” 

Esther  Dyson,  chairman,  EDventure  Holdings: 

■  “Consider  outsourcing  [software  development].  You  don’t 
have  to  bring  over  hordes  of  Americans.  And  there’s  no  need  to 
bring  your  own  toilet  paper,  either.” 

-  SaryH.Anthes 


barriers  to  doing  business  here.” 

Perhaps,  but  there  are  a  few  glitches  to  getting 
started,  says  Ronald  Szoc,  senior  vice  president  at 
Washington-based  Ruesch  International,  a  global  pay¬ 
ments  processor.  When  Ruesch  recently  moved  into  a 
brand-new  office  building  in  Prague,  the  landlord 
tried  to  pressure  the  company  into  using  built-in  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network  lines,  even  though 
they  were  too  slow.  And  when  the  last  tenant  moved 
in  and  powered  up  its  computers,  it  knocked  out  the 
building’s  anemic  electrical  system  for  two  days. 

And  Szoc  warns  that  it  could  still  take  a  painfully 
long  time  to  navigate  the  regulatory  maze  needed  to 
get  various  business  permits.  An  application  might 
get  stalled  in  the  Czech  bureaucracy  for  months,  only 
to  be  returned  with  a  note  saying  something  was 
missing  or  incorrect,  starting  the  process  anew.  Szoc 
recommends  hiring  a  local  lawyer  or  accountant  to 
help  grease  the  bureaucratic  skids. 

Ruesch’s  Prague  office  is  tied  to  the  company’s 
currency  trading  center  in  the  U.S.  by  a  virtual  pri¬ 


vate  network  over  the  Internet.  Czech  workers  enter 
orders  and  access  databases  in  the  U.S.,  and  U.S. 
workers  can  access  Czech  files,  says  Radomir  Za- 
murovic,  Ruesch’s  technology  vice  president  in 
Washington.  “They  look  just  like  they  are  here.  It’s 
totally  transparent,”  he  says. 

But  transparency  has  its  price.  Getting  a  leased 
telephone  line  takes  three  months  in  the  Czech  Re¬ 
public,  where  there  is  still  just  one  company  offering 
them.  And  the  256K  bit/sec.  line  that  connects 
Ruesch’s  office  to  the  Internet  in  Prague  costs  $7,000 
per  month,  compared  with  the  $1,000  to  $2,000  that 
Ruesch  pays  for  1.5M  bit/sec.  lines  in  the  U.S. 

Carriers  in  some  countries  offer  X.25  data  commu¬ 
nication  services  over  dedicated  lines,  but  the  long 
lead  time  to  get  the  lines,  plus  volume-sensitive  pric¬ 
ing  for  X.25,  can  make  that  option  unattractive,  says 
Edward  M.  Roche,  a  vice  president  at  Concours 
Group  in  Houston.  “So  the  trend  now  is  to  move  to 
virtual  private  networks  and  the  Internet  as  a  means 
to  set  up  corporate  networks,  particularly  for  non- 


Tumbling 


sensitive  information,”  says  Roche. 

According  to  Roche,  it’s  becoming  common  for 
Western  companies  operating  in  the  region  to  use 
dial-up  access  at  night  to  transfer  files  —  daily  sales 
figures,  for  example  —  from  an  Eastern  Europe 
branch  to  a  company’s  headquarters  in  Western 
Europe  or  the  U.S. 

Tech  Skills  Already  There 

Western  businesspeople  operating  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  ex-Soviet  bloc  countries  have  high 
praise  for  the  technical  skills  of  workers  there,  where 
schools  have  long  stressed  engineering  and  IT.  “The 
technical  people  are  part  of  an  international  IT  cul¬ 
ture  that  speaks  the  same  language  and  knows  the 
same  stuff,  whether  they  are  in  Taiwan,  New  Jersey 
or  Novaya  Sibir,”  Roche  says. 

“A  lot  of  East  European  programmers  were  much 
better  than  Western  ones  because  they  did  things  on 
extremely  poor  equipment;  they  could  do  awesome 
things  with  limited  amounts  of  memory,  for  exam¬ 
ple,”  says  Esther  Dyson,  chairman  of  EDventure 
Holdings  in  New  York  and  one  of  a  handful  of  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists  operating  in  the  region. 

But,  Dyson  notes,  the  business  skills  of  workers  and 
managers  there  woefully  lag  those  of  their  Western 
counterparts.  U.S.  companies  setting  up  operations 
there  won’t  need  to  offer  much  technical  training  for 
programmers  and  system  administrators,  she  says, 
but  they  will  need  to  make  a  significant  investment  in 
training  people  to  use  business  applications. 

Getting  white-collar  workers  to  adjust  to  IT  is 
much  harder  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  than  it  is 
in  the  U.S.,  Roche  says.  “People  are  being  jerked  out 
of  an  early-20th-century,  paper-based  bureaucratic 
model  and  moved  into  a  postmillennium,  informa¬ 
tion-based  business  process  model.” 

But  the  absence  of  legacy  systems  at  many  compa¬ 
nies  has  made  it  easier,  in  some  ways,  to  move  to  the 
latest  technology.  “They  are  basically  starting  from 
scratch,  but  that  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  be  far 
more  flexible  in  taking  best  practices  from  the  West,” 
says  Philip  Beniac,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  direc¬ 
tor  for  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Nevertheless,  IT  hasn’t  yet  really  penetrated  the 
fabric  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  business.  Per- 
capita  spending  on  IT  ranges  from  a  high  of  $139  in 
the  Czech  Republic  to  $4  in  the  Ukraine,  according 
to  IDC.  It’s  $1,300  in  the  U.S. 

Poland  has  the  strongest  economy  in  the  region 
but,  according  to  a  local  poll  cited  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  only  30%  of  Polish  managers 
use  the  Internet,  compared  with  85%  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  just  44%  of  large  Polish  companies  and 
10%  of  smaller  ones  have  Internet  access. 

E-commerce  as  it  exists  in  the  U.S.  is  practically 
nonexistent  in  the  region.  Relatively  few  people  have 
credit  cards,  and  those  who  do  generally  refuse  to 
send  their  card  numbers  into  the  ether.  The  survey  in 
Poland  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  Poles  hadn’t  heard 
of  home  banking,  and  80%  said  they  didn’t  want  it. 

Still,  a  few  sophisticated  applications  are  beginning 
to  emerge.  “I  was  in  Poland  last  week  and  met  with  a 
company  that  automates  pharmaceutical  sales  force 
systems,”  says  Dyson.  “It  collects  data  on  PalmPilots 
and  sends  it  back  to  a  server  over  the  Internet.  It’s  the 
equal  of  any  application  in  the  U.S.  that  I  know  of.”  > 


MOREONLINE 

Want  to  find  out  more  about  economic  opportunities  in  Central  Europe? 
Take  a  look  at  CEEBICnet.  the  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Business  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

www.mac.doc.gov/eebic/ceebic.html 
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Solitary  Confinement.  Programmers  have  a 
reputation  for  preferring  to  work  in  iso¬ 
lation,  but  a  prospect  at  a  large  financial 
services  company  actually  asked  for  an 
office  far  away  from  his  co-workers. 
“He  was  extremely  shy  and  didn’t  like 
to  interact  with  people,”  recalls  Scott 
Dinsdale,  who  was  trying  to  hire  him. 

Adding  to  the  prospect’s  shyness  was 
that,  as  a  foreign  national,  he  wasn’t 
comfortable  speaking  English. 

The  request  conflicted  with 
the  IT  group’s  team-based  cul¬ 
ture,  says  Dinsdale,  now  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  chief 
technology  officer  at  FirstLook.- 
com  Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
start-up.  The  candidate,  a  profi¬ 
cient  systems  programmer  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  key  communications 
gear  the  company  was  using,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  hard-to-find  skill  set.  So 
“we  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  a  good  move  for  him,  and  we 
got  him  some  language  and  per¬ 
sonality-oriented  training,”  Dins¬ 
dale  says. 


You  want  to  hire  a  talent¬ 
ed  object-oriented  devel¬ 
oper  who  has  the  skills 
and  experience  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  But  he 
says,  “Hire  me,  hire  my  roommate.” 
Unreasonable,  or  just  unusual? 

That  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at 
it,  says  David  Foote,  a  consultant  who 
specializes  in  information  technology 
workplace  issues  and  the  managing 
partner  at  Foote  Partners  LLC  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  request  when  it  provides  a 
sense  of  well-being  and  security  to  the 
employee  and  his  or  her 
family,”  Foote  says, 
adding 


that  it’s  all  relative  to  a  variety 
of  factors. 

The  following  are  10  requests  by 
IT  prospects  and  staff  members  that 
employers  either  refused  or  for  which 
they  found  innovative  compromises. 

Free  Parking.  No  one  gets  a  free  ride,  but 
apparently  some  people  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  expect  free  parking. 

“We’ve  had  people  turn  down  jobs 
because  we  couldn’t  get  them  a  spot,” 
says  Lisa  Reinitz,  manager  of  recruiting 
at  Airborne  Express’  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Services  group  in  Seattle.  But 
in  congested  downtown  areas,  parking 
is  seldom  a  feasible  perk.  Guaranteed 
spots  near  Airborne’s  headquarters 
“take  years  to  get,”  Reinitz  says. 


The  Virtual  Office.  A  Web  developer  at 
Send.com,  an  e-commerce  start-up  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  asked  his  managers  to 
establish  a  satellite  office  in  his  home¬ 
town,  which  was  20  miles  away.  The 
reason:  He  was  tired  of  the  commute. 
Several  co-workers  lived  nearby,  and  he 
reckoned  they  could  all  work  out  of  the 
second  facility. 

As  a  start-up,  Send.com  wasn’t  ready 
to  support  an  extra  office,  notes  CEO 
Mike  Lannon.  Instead,  the  company 
moved  to  ease  some  hassles  caused  by 
the  daily  commute.  For  example,  a  chef 
cooks  dinner  for  the  staff  every  night. 
“That’s  a  more  practical  solution,”  Lan¬ 
non  explains.  “A  satellite  office  would 
be  a  distraction,  but  you  can’t  just  say 
no  outright,  or  you’ll  have  a  disconnect 
with  the  employee.” 

All-Summer  Vacation.  While  IT  workers 
often  expect  to  put  in  long  hours,  it 
seems  some  also  expect  long  vacations. 
But  hiring  managers  are  less  than  re¬ 
ceptive.  When  candidates  ask  for  four 
or  more  weeks  off,  “our  answer  is  that 
even  the  CEO  doesn’t  get  that  much 
time  off,”  says  Mike  Gilfillan,  CEO  of 
ComputerJobs.com  Inc.,  an  online  jobs 
site  in  Atlanta.  Then  he  recommends 
they  consider  a  consulting  career. 
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Requested  job  perks 
can  range  from  free 
parking  to  paid 
mortgages  and 
everything  in  between. 
Here  are  10  examples 
that  really  challenged 
IT  managers.  Some 
worked.  Some  required 
compromises.  Some 
got  candidates  out  the 
door  By  Leslie  Goff 


Contract  to  Hire.  After  only  two  weeks  on 
the  job,  a  contractor  that  the  Alliance  of 
Computer  Professionals  Inc.  (ACP)  had 
placed  on  a  data  warehousing  project 
asked  the  client  to  hire  him  full  time.  He 
was  trying  to  buy  a  house  and  knew  he 
had  a  better  chance  of  closing  if  he  was 
a  permanent  employee. 

Such  requests  are  often  met  with 
consternation  by  consulting  agencies, 
which  typically  require  noncompete 
clauses  or  finders’  fees  that  dissuade 
direct  employment  offers.  But  ACP 
gave  its  blessing.  “We  felt  like  we  were 
forming  a  long-term  relationship  by 
doing  the  right  thing,”  says  Sandra 
Foley,  technical  recruiter  at  ACP.  “We 
don’t  feel  we  got  robbed,  because  what 
goes  around  comes  around.”  And  ACP’s 
graciousness  paid  off:  Not  only  have  the 
client  and  developer  referred  business 
to  the  agency,  but  the  developer  has 
also  decided  to  go  independent  again 
and  is  returning  to  ACP. 

Move  Me  or  Lose  Me.  IT  recruiters  are 
grappling  with  unique  relocation  re¬ 
quests,  from  covering  closing  costs  on  a 
home  to  relocating  extended  family 
members. 

Consider  the  out-of-town  candidate 
who  told  an  Austin,  Texas-based  com¬ 


pany  that  he’d  accept  its  offer  only  if 
it  would  move  him,  his  roommate  and 
his  brother.  The  employer  agreed,  says 
Daniel  Bloom,  president  of  relocation 
specialists  Daniel  Bloom  &  Associates 
Inc.  in  Largo,  Fla.  Bloom  says  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  moving  a  new  hire  who  rents 
a  home  is  less  than  $11,000,  whereas  the 
average  cost  of  moving  a  new  hire  who 
owns  a  home  is  $37,835.  If  they  were 
renters,  it  was  a  three-for-one  move. 

Tag-Team  Relay.  “Hire  me,  hire  my  buddy” 
is  a  common  refrain,  Foley  says.  She  has 
arranged  interviews  with  individuals 
only  to  have  them  show  up  with  an 
unannounced  partner. 

One  talented  IT  architect  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  object-oriented  develop¬ 
ment  projects  brought  along  a  col¬ 
league,  insisting  that  Foley  interview 
them  together.  They  positioned  them¬ 
selves  as  a  team,  billing  the  candidate’s 
associate  as  a  “backroom  operations 
specialist.”  But  the  friend’s  resume 
showed  him  to  have  little  more  experi¬ 
ence  than  rudimentary  end-user  desk¬ 
top  support. 

“Even  though  the  one  person  was 
very  marketable,  we  walked  away.  As  a 
team,  they  did  not  meet  our  standards,” 
Foley  says. 


Another  $20,000,  Please.  As  the  IT  skills 
shortage  wears  on,  managers  are  field¬ 
ing  requests  for  huge  salary  increases 
from  within  the  ranks  and  without.  And 
in  a  hot  market  like  Seattle’s,  Reinitz 
often  hears  salary  requests  of  $20,000 
or  more  above  the  local  norm.  She  has 
added  a  salary  screening  to  her  phone 
interviews  to  make  sure  expectations 
are  in  line  with  what  she  can  offer. 

“That’s  new,”  Reinitz  says  of  the 
salary  screening.  But  it’s  necessary,  “be¬ 
cause  I  find  that  some  candidates  are 
just  not  even  in  the  ballpark  of  reality.” 

Make  Me  an  Owner.  In  today’s  market, 
stock  requests  are  de  rigueur,  but  grant¬ 
ing  them  isn’t.  A  well-established,  pub¬ 
licly  traded  company  generally  doesn’t 
offer  stock  to  candidates  below  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  level.  One  candidate  for  a  vice 
president  job  at  Send.com  wanted  30% 
equity  in  the  company,  Lannon  recalls. 
Lannon  declined,  politely  suggesting 
the  candidate  might  be  better  off 
launching  his  own  start-up. 

“We  were  offering  a  single-digit 
percentage,”  Lannon  says.  “He  would 
have  been  our  seventh  hire,  and  he  saw 
that  as  making  him  a  company  founder. 
Well,  a  founder  is  someone  who  slept 
on  the  floor  and  worked  for  six  months 


with  no  pay.  And  even  founders  rarely 
have  that  much  equity.” 

The  Moon  and  the  Stars.  A  product  man¬ 
ager  at  a  privately  held  consumer  goods 
firm  was  interviewing  for  a  senior  man¬ 
agement  job  at  Send.com  when  he 
delivered  a  long,  costly  list  of  demands: 

■  Reimburse  his  current  employer 
$90,000  for  student  loans  the  company 
had  paid  off. 

■  Pay  all  the  expenses  of  selling  his 
home  on  the  West  Coast  and  buying  a 
new  one  on  the  East  Coast. 

■  Pay  all  his  relocation  expenses. 

■  Defer  his  start  date  for  six  months. 

■  Put  him  on  the  board  of  directors. 

“It  was  close  to  a  $200,000  package,” 
Lannon  says,  “and  we  had  already 
offered  him  a  salary  of  about  $100,000,  a 
signing  bonus,  some  moving  expenses 
and  equity.” 

But  the  candidate  was  trying  to 
recoup  the  salary  cut  he’d  be  taking  in 
exchange  for  the  potential  rewards  of  a 
pre-initial  public  offering  start-up.  “He 
was  not  prepared  for  the  risk  factor,’" 
Lannon  says.  “It  really  separates  the 
men  from  the  boys.”  Negotiations  end¬ 
ed  there.  ► 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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THE END 

Many  Y2K  teams  actually 
WANT  to  be  at  work  when 
the  millennium  arrives 
By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


The  place  to  be  this  New  Year’s  Eve? 
Work. 

Nobody  would  have  predicted  it  last 
year,  but  many  people  who  have  given 
their  all  to  their  corporate  Y2K  effort 
really  want  to  see  how  it  comes  out. 

“A  number  of  people  have  said  to  me, 
‘You  can’t  keep  me  away.  I’m  going  to  be 
there,’  ”  laughs  Catherine  Gross,  CIO  at 
Magellan  Behavioral  Health  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  Md.  “People  are  less  concerned 
than  they  were  last  spring.  Things  have 
calmed  down,  even  domestically.” 

As  a  result,  Gross,  who  last  year  was 
worried  that  competing  family  priori¬ 
ties  might  keep  key  people  from  show¬ 
ing  up  over  the  date-change  weekend, 
is  now  confident.  “They’re  committed, 
and  getting  commitment  is  about  as 
much  as  you  can  do  —  that  and  being 
flexible  about  anything  that  does  come 
up,”  she  says.  For  example,  Gross  has 
told  her  people  that  if  all  else  fails  and 
they  can’t  line  up  child  care  for  the 
weekend,  they  can  bring  their  children 
in  to  work. 

Most  companies  aren’t  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  on-site  employee  compli¬ 
cations  as  they  near  the  year’s  end.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  the  year,  for  example,  Y2K  proj¬ 
ect  manager  Irene  Dec  was  thinking 
about  providing  day  care  and  even  pet 
care  to  assure  that  the  Y2K  team  at  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of  America 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  would  feel  comfortable 
about  showing  up.  But  as  confidence 
rises,  getting  people  to  show  up  seems 
less  likely  to  be  a  problem.  “To  be  at  a 
Prudential  site  at  New  Year’s  Eve  is 
something  people  want  to  do  now,”  Dec 
says.  “I  get  people  asking  to  come.” 

Eat,  Drink  and  Be  Y2K  Compliant 

But  there  are  still  logistics  to  con¬ 
sider  when  more  than  600  employees 
globally  will  be  on-site  for  New  Year’s 
Eve  and  New  Year’s  Day.  For  example, 
food  will  be  plentiful  —  from  a  special 
New  Year’s  Eve  dinner  and  alcohol-free 
celebration  to  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
Hotel  rooms  have  been  booked  for 
months,  and  cots  will  be  available  for 
on-site  catnaps.  If  people  are  unable  to 
drive  in  or  there  are  problems  with 
public  transit,  extra  cars  and  drivers 
will  be  standing  by  to  pick  up  and  de¬ 
liver  employees.  There  are  three  levels 
of  on-call  employees;  so  that  if  a  person 
still  can’t  make  it  in,  there  will  be  two 
backups.  “We’re  taking  extra  steps  to 
bring  comfort  to  the  folks  here,  give 
them  a  place  to  rest  and  food  for  them 
to  enjoy  so  they  can  be  here  and  still 
have  a  positive  experience,”  Dec  says. 

Other  companies  have  taken  extra 
steps  when  employees  indicated  they 
were  needed.  For  example,  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.  employees  raised  con¬ 
cerns  about  child  care,  saying  their  reg¬ 
ular  providers  might  not  be  available 
because  of  both  the  holiday  and  the 
extended  hours.  As  a  result,  the  San 
Francisco-based  brokerage  is  working 


You  can’t  keep  me 
away.  I’m  going  to 
be  there. 

EMPLOYEES  TO  CIO  KATHERINE  GROSS, 
MAGELLAN  BEHAVIORAL  HEALTH 

with  DCC  Inc.,  a  work/life  benefits  firm 
in  Westport,  Conn.,  to  set  up  a  pre¬ 
screened  child-care  provider  network 
in  10  areas  around  the  country  for  use 
by  Schwab  employees  involved  in  Y2K- 
related  activities.  Employees  who  don’t 
live  near  the  10  locations  will  get  indi¬ 
vidual  referrals.  Schwab  will  pay  more 
money  to  personnel  required  to  be  on¬ 
site  or  on  call  over  the  holiday  weekend 
and  will  also  reimburse  employees  a  set 
per-hour  amount  for  Y2K-related  child 
care.  “We’re  not  sure  yet  how  much  us¬ 
age  there  will  be,”  says  Walter  Gendell, 
vice  president  of  benefits  development, 
“but  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

But  such  Y2K  extras  seem  to  be  the 
exception.  At  Alliant  Energy  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  Pam  Wegner,  executive 
vice  president  of  corporate  services, 
thought  a  lot  about  New  Year’s  Eve 
earlier  this  year  when  she  suspected 
employees  might  face  disruptions  in 
community  services.  But  increasing 
confidence  in  community  readiness  has 
changed  her  thinking.  Alliant  will  have 
a  significant  number  of  people  working 
over  the  holiday  weekend,  but  Wegner 
says  the  company  doesn’t  plan  to  offer 
many  special  perks  or  services. 

Still,  Wegner  says  she’s  sensitive  to 
the  burden  this  puts  on  employees. 
“We  really  went  through  the  list  to 
make  sure  we  were  having  people 
working  only  where  we  absolutely  had 
to  have  them  work,”  she  says.  “We  don’t 
want  to  make  people  work  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  just  because  it’s  a  neat 
thing  to  do.” 

The  New  Year’s  Eve  cadre  will 
include  all  senior  management  up  to 
the  CEO.  “We  are  leading  by  example,” 
she  says,  “not  saying,  ‘You  guys  should 
work,  and  we’ll  have  a  party.’  ” 

Alliant  psyched  up  its  Y2K  team  with 
a  series  of  drills  in  which  they  walked 
through  everything  they  will  need  to  do 
over  the  date-change  weekend.  “When 
you  put  people  in  a  drill  situation,  they 
see  what  this  is  all  about  and  why  their 
participation  is  absolutely  vital,”  she 
says.  “A  tremendous  team  spirit  has 
been  developing  over  these  drills.” 

Wegner’s  prediction  for  New  Year’s 
Eve:  “There’s  a  lot  of  camaraderie. 
There  will  be  lots  of  good  cheer.  We’re 
going  to  be  feeding  people  so  well  that 
some  folks  are  saying  the  worst  Y2K 
problem  will  be  stomachaches.”  I 
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Bring  all  your  IT  services 
under  control  with  one  software. 


The  SAS‘  solution  alerts  you  to  problems  before  users  sound  the  alarm.  And  gives  you  consistent 
control  over  your  full  range  of  IT  services:  computers,  applications,  networks. ..phones,  fax  systems... 
the  Web,  E-mail. ..data  warehouses. ..any  application  that  provides  time-sensitive  logs. 

Minimize  disasters,  maximize  IT  effectiveness 
Respond  proactively,  not  reactively 
Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/ITrescue  for  a  free  Guide  to  Panic-Free  IT  Services 
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About  60%  of  all  H-1B  visa  professionals  are 
being  grabbed  up  by  only  20  companies. 

How  do  you  get  in  on  the  action?  Try  these 
shortcuts  around  the  red  tape  By  Julia  King 


THE  INS  IS  RUNNING  “very,  very  behind  schedule,”  says  Suzy  Nisbet,  human  resources 
manager  at  SAS  Institute,  a  software  company  in  Cary,  N.C. 


Between  now  and  next 
October,  115,000  new 
foreign  workers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  enter  the  U.S. 
to  work  on  H-1B  em¬ 
ployment  visas.  At 
least  six  out  of  every  10 
will  probably  head  to  high-tech  compa¬ 
nies,  which  currently  remain  critically 
short  of  skilled  IT  workers. 

On  the  surface,  the  process  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  H-1B  visa  for  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  from  abroad  is  pretty  straightfor¬ 
ward.  After  finding  a  foreign  national 
candidate  for  a  specific  job,  an  employer 
certifies  it  will  pay  the  worker  the  pre¬ 
vailing  U.S.  wage.  The  company  then 
files  an  H-1B  visa  application  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS),  which  is  supposed  to  take  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45  days  to  review  and  ei¬ 
ther  approve  or  reject  the  visa  request. 
That’s  on  the  surface. 

But  dig  just  a  little  deeper  and  plenty 
of  logistical  complexities  begin  to 
emerge.  First  is  beating  out  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  U.S.  employers  that  also 
are  looking  to  obtain  visas  for  foreign 
workers.  Compound  that  with  the  fact 
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No  Time  Like  the  Present 

For  companies  that  aren 't  already  targeting  H-1B  visa  candidates,  it  may  be  too  late 


The  government  has  yet  to  decide  whether 
thousands  of  extra  H-1B  visas  mistakenly  is¬ 
sued  in  fiscal  1999  will  be  deducted  from  this 
year’s  quota  of  115,000. 

But  assuming  that  they  are  and  that  the 
number  of  new  applications  keeps  pace  with 
previous  years,  experts  predict  that  the  cap 
could  be  reached  as  early  as  February  -  a  full 
eight  months  short  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  includes  the  estimated  20,000 
visas  that  the  INS  approved  last  year  but 
couldn’t  issue  because  it  already  had  reached 
the  1999  limit  in  April. 

This  makes  starting  the  process  early  all 
the  more  critical. 

“Advanced  planning  is  the  key,"  says  Julie 
Emerick,  a  Chicago-based  immigration  attor¬ 


ney.  “I  have  companies  project  how  many 
software  engineers  they’ll  need  for  the  entire 
year  and  file  labor  condition  applications  not 
for  just  one  position,  but  for  10  engineers.” 

Other  experts  recommend  that  companies 
apply  now  for  H-1B  visas  for  those  workers 
they  want  to  retain  but  who  are  now  working 
under  F-1  visas.  These  are  one-year  visas 
granted  to  foreign  students  who  graduated 
from  U.S.  universities. 

“Before,  we  may  have  waited  for  an  F-1 
visa  to  almost  expire,”  said  Suzy  Nisbet,  hu¬ 
man  resources  manager  at  SAS  Institute  in 
Cary,  N.C.  “But  now,  we’re  filing  almost  im¬ 
mediately  because  we  don’t  know  when  the 
cap  will  hit.” 

-  Julia  King 


that  about  60%  of  H-1B  candidates  are 
hired  by  just  20  companies  that  have 
lots  of  experience  doing  this. 

What  are  your  odds  for  getting  in  on 
this  action?  Well,  the  visa  cap  for  fiscal 
2000,  which  ends  Sept.  30,  2000,  is 
115,000  for  all  workers,  including 
much-needed  information  technology 
professionals.  But  last  year,  when  the 
cap  was  also  115,000,  the  visas  ran  out 
by  April  9.  The  year  before  that,  a  cap 
of  65,000  was  met  by  May  (see  related 
article  above). 

Making  matters  worse  this  year  are 
reported  computer  system  problems  at 
the  INS,  which  the  agency  says  may 
have  caused  it  to  mistakenly  issue  as 
many  as  20,000  more  H-1B  visas  than  it 
should  have  for  fiscal  1999.  Whether 
the  overage  will  be  deducted  from  this 
year’s  quota  is  still  unknown  [Page 
One,  Oct.  11]. 

The  months  ahead  will  likely  bring 
more  of  the  same  problems,  experts 
say.  “They  are  definitely  going  to  run 
out  [of  available  visas],  especially  if 
they  count  the  screwed-up  visas  grant¬ 
ed  last  year  to  the  cap  for  fiscal  2000,” 
says  Carl  Shusterman,  an  immigration 
attorney  in  Los  Angeles. 

That  makes  filing  a  complete  and 
accurate  application  the  first  time 
around  all  the  more  critical,  experts 
say.  Companies  can’t  afford  to  lose 
days,  weeks  and  even  months  going 
back  and  forth  among  job  candidates, 
attorneys  and  the  INS  for  information. 

“INS  says  processing  time  is  between 
30  and  45  days  once  they  get  an  applica¬ 
tion,  but  now  they  are  running  very,  very 
behind  schedule.  It’s  taking  two  times 
that  amount  of  time,”  says  Suzy  Nisbet, 
human  resources  manager  at  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute  Inc.,  a  software  firm  in  Cary,  N.C. 

Still,  Nisbet  and  other  experienced 
hiring  managers  and  immigration  at¬ 
torneys  say  there  are  steps  employers 
can  take  to  speed  the  process  and  in¬ 
crease  their  chances  of  securing  the 
H-1B  visas  they  need  to  bring  foreign- 


born  workers  on  board  to  fill  program¬ 
mer,  IT  consultant  and  statistician  po¬ 
sitions  this  fiscal  year. 

The  process  of  obtaining  an  H-1B  visa 
essentially  involves  the  following  steps: 

■  Determining  the  prevailing  wage  for 
a  specific  job. 

■  Obtaining  a  labor  condition  certifica¬ 
tion  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

■  Filing  a  petition  for  a  non-immigrant 
worker  with  the  INS. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  speeding  the 
process  along: 

Use  the  Department  of  Labor’s  fax-back 
system  to  obtain  a  labor  condition  ap¬ 
plication. 

After  countless  hassles  and  snafus, 
several  attorneys  report  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  be  working  and  that  it’s 
the  fastest  way  to  obtain  a  labor  condi¬ 
tion  application,  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  petitioning  the  INS  for  an  H-1B.  The 
Web-based  form  is  Filled  out  online  and 
sent  back  electronically  by  the  attorney 
or  employer,  who  must  certify  that  the 
candidate  will  be  paid  the  prevailing 
wage  for  his  work  at  the  U.S.  company. 
What’s  faxed  back  is  a  computer-coded 
H-1B  application,  which  will  be  filed 
with  the  INS.  Several  attorneys,  includ¬ 
ing  Julie  Emerick,  a  Chicago-based  im¬ 
migration  attorney,  report  receiving  the 
H-1B  application  back  in  less  than  a 
week,  compared  with  several  weeks  or 
longer  previously. 

Apply  for  H-1B  visas  only  on  behalf  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  can  easily  pass  the  INS’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  requirements. 

H-1B  candidates  must  have  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  a  U.S.-issued  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  a 
closely  related  field.  At  SAS,  Nisbet 
says  the  company  looks  for  a  degree 
plus  at  least  six  months  of  experience. 
For  an  accurate  comparison,  she  also 
suggests  obtaining  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  all  of  a  candidate’s  creden¬ 
tials,  including  academic  records, 


diplomas,  degrees  and  transcripts. 

Substitute  previous  job  experience  for  quali¬ 
fied  candidates  lacking  academic  degrees. 

The  INS  allows  three  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  to  compensate  for 
each  year  of  university-level  studies.  “If 
a  candidate  has  six  years  of  work  expe¬ 
rience,  it  could  translate  into  two  years 
of  college,”  says  Shusterman.  But  the 
INS  is  looking  for  highly  detailed  and 
specific  information.  “They  don’t  want 
to  see  a  two-line  letter  stating  that  ‘Joe 
Smith  was  here  for  three  years  and  we 
were  very  pleased  with  his  perfor¬ 
mance,’  ”  Shusterman  notes.  Instead, 
the  documentation  should  include  full 
descriptions  of  the  kinds  of  projects  on 
which  the  candidate  worked,  what 
computer  programming  languages  he 
used,  whom  the  candidate  reported  to, 
how  much  the  candidate  was  paid  and 
how  the  projects  fit  into  the  previous 
company’s  overall  business. 

Get  out  of  the  middle. 

Too  many  companies  have  their  hu¬ 
man  resources  group  function  as  the  li¬ 
aison  between  IT  candidates  and  the 
company  or  outside  attorney,  who  ulti¬ 
mately  files  the  H-1B  application  and 
shepherds  it  through  the  INS  on  behalf 
of  the  employer.  This  wastes  valuable 
time.  Send  the  candidate  a  copy  of 
your  company’s  annual  report.  That 
way,  he  can  fill  out  those  parts  of  the 
visa  application  that  require  specific 
information  about  your  company,  such 
as  location  or  lines  of  business.  Also, 
provide  the  attorney  with  copies  of  the 
candidate’s  resume,  academic  records 
and  letters  of  reference.  Having  candi¬ 
dates  and  attorneys  work  directly  with 
one  another  can  shave  weeks  from  the 
application  process,  experts  say. 

File  early,  but  expect  to  wait. 

Because  the  government  is  involved, 
expect  the  process  to  take  longer  than 
it’s  supposed  to  take,  says  Andy  Hafer, 
director  of  information  management  at 
Tampa,  Fla.-based  Hydro  Agri  North 
America  Inc.  “It  just  takes  time,  and 
you’re  never  quite  sure  exactly  why,” 
Hafer  says.  “It’s  the  same  as  when  you 
order  something  from  an  infomercial. 

It  takes  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery, 
but  you’re  never  quite  sure  why.” 

If  the  foreign  worker  is  outside  of 
the  U.S.  after  the  INS  approves  the 
H-1B  petition,  the  individual  must  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  visa  to  come  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  consular  posts 
in  foreign  countries  issue  the  visas. 

If  the  person  is  already  in  the  U.S. 
but  working  for  another  employer,  Em¬ 
erick  says,  the  INS  must  also  approve 
the  new  employer,  because  an  H-1B 
visa  is  employer-specific,  job-specific 
and  location-specific.  ► 


King  is  Computerworld’s  national 
correspondent. 


Top  20  Companies 
Employing  H-1B  Workers 

1  Mastech  Corp. 

2  Tata  Consultancy  Services 

3  Computer  People 

4  Oracle  Corp. 

5  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP 

6  Lucent  Technologies  Inc. 

7  Motorola  Inc. 

8  Syntel  Inc. 

9  Intelligroup 

10  Comsys  Technical  Services 

11  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP 

12  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 

13  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

14  Keane  Inc. 

15  Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

16  Intel  Corp. 

17  SAI  Software  Consultants  Inc. 

18  Indotronix  International 

19  Complete  Business  Solutions  Inc. 

20  Computer  Horizons  Corp. 

Together,  these  firms  account  for  approximately  60%  of  all 
H-1B  visas  applied  for  and  approved  in  fiscal  1998  (ended  Oct.  1, 
1998,  which  is  the  most  recent  data  available) 

SOURCE:  U.S.  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICES. 
WASHINGTON 


Top  10  Countries  of 
Origin  of  H-1B  Workers 


FY 1998 

First  Half  FY  1999 

1 

India 

India 

2 

China 

China 

3 

Canada 

Canada 

4 

Taiwan 

Philippines 

5 

Philippines 

Taiwan 

6 

United  Kingdom 

Korea 

7 

Japan 

Japan 

8 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

9 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

10 

France 

Russia 

SOURCE  FOR  ALL  PROFESSIONS.  AS  REPORTED  BY  U  S  IM 
MIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE.  WASHINGTON 


So  Many  Workers, 
So  Littie  Time 


The  H-1B  visa  cap  was  hit  almost  five 
months  sooner  in  fiscal  1999  than  in 
1997,  when  50,000 fewer  were  available. 


1997 

65.000 

Sept.  1 

11  months 

1998 

65,000 

May  11 

7  months 

1999 

115,000 

April  9 

6  months 

so 


BUSINESSRESOURCES 


ANNE  McCRORY/JARGON  JUDGE 

‘Gimme  an  E!’ 

OK,  so  shoot  me:  I  love  e-shopping.  I  also  love 
e-commerce,  e-business,  e-banking,  e-mail, 
e-groceries  and  e-gardening. 

Whoops  —  guess  you  may  not  have  heard  of 
those  last  two.  But  you  could  tell  what  they  are, 
right?  Did  you  have  an  inkling?  That’s  what  I  like  about  e - 


it  doesn’t  require  any  expla¬ 
nation.  You  know  right  away 
what  it  is. 

Of  course,  some  folks 
aren’t  happy  with  that.  They 
think  it’s  overused  (OK,  it 
is)  or  imprecise  or  who 
knows  what.  Some  have 
even  tried  to  improve  on  it 
—  they’ve  started  in  with  the 
7’s.  As  in  I-commerce  and 
I-business,  where  the  I  stands 
for  Internet  —  I  think.  (A 
press  release  I  received  re¬ 
cently  implied  that  it  might 
mean  information  or  it  might 


mean  integrated.  Who 
knows?)  So  I  say,  let’s  not 
split  hairs. 

But  this  does  raise  the 
larger  issue  of  what  is  actu¬ 
ally  e-  and  what  really 
should  be  I-  and,  while  we’re 
at  it,  do  we  need  a  W-  for 
Web?  It’s  also  come  to  my 
attention  that  some  folks  use 
e-commerce  and  e-business 
interchangeably,  while  oth¬ 
ers  don’t.  (Which,  would 
you  say,  is  a  subset  of 
which?)  I  do  champion 
detail,  applaud  precision 


and  appreciate  nuance.  But 
in  all  of  these  cases,  I  choose 
simplicity.  Explaining  how 
all  of  this  works  and  predict¬ 
ing  how  it  will  or  won’t 
change  the  world  is  difficult 
enough  that  squabbling  over 
a  name  is  the  last  thing  we 
should  be  concerned  with. 

Now  interestingly,  e-  in 
and  of  itself  really  isn’t  so 
intuitive.  It  wouldn’t,  at  first 
glance,  necessarily  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Internet 
at  all.  There  were  plenty  of 
electronic  things  that  exist¬ 


ed  before  that  assumption 
came  along.  Take  e-mail,  for 
example,  which  lots  of  com¬ 
panies  used  to  communicate 
internally  for  years  before 
the  outside  world  was  piped 
in.  Take  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  which  existed  long 
before  Web  sites 
sold  things;  it  was 
called  EDI,  which 
stands  for  elec¬ 
tronic  data  inter¬ 
change,  and  it  let 
businesses  con¬ 
duct  commerce 
(i.e.,  send  orders) 
electronically. 

For  a  time,  be¬ 
fore  e-  became  so 
universal,  cyber 
was  the  term  that 
meant  Internet: 

Cyberspace.  Cy¬ 
bershopping.  Cy¬ 
bercriminal. 

But  like  last  year’s  operat¬ 
ing  system,  it  has  gone  out 
of  style.  Like  many  terms 
that  don’t  fit  well  in  head¬ 
lines,  I  bade  it  a  tearless 
farewell. 
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Not  like  e-.  E-  fits.  It’s 
snappy.  People  get  it  —  they 
know  it  probably  involves 
the  Internet,  and  they  know 
it  means  using  some  kind  of 
browser  interface,  whether 
they’re  e-shopping,  e-mail¬ 
ing  or  using  an  e-application 
at  work.  E,  un¬ 
like  me-too  let¬ 
ters  like  I,  was 
first  to  market. 

It  has  the 
“brand.” 

And  so  when 
I  say  e-gro- 
ceries,  I  mean 
doing  my 
supermarket 
shopping  on  the 
Web.  When  I 
say  e-gardening, 
I  mean  visiting 
a  gardening 
Web  site,  where 
I  can  buy  bulbs, 
read  some  articles  and  chat 
with  an  expert  or  some  fel¬ 
low  gardeners  about  why  my 
marigolds  never  came  up. 

Isn’t  that  what  you 
thought  I  meant?  I 


Does  any  high-tech 
jargon  leave  you 
steamed?  Or  smiling? 

Tell  Anne  McCrory, 
former  Computerworld 
copy  desk  chief  and 
now  news  editor. 

Contact  her  at 
anne_mccrory@ 
computerworld.com. 


CONFERENCES 


■  18TH  ANNUAL  DATA  CENTER 
CONFERENCE 

Renaissance  Orlando  Resort; 
Dec.  1-3 

Gain  insights  into  preparing 
your  data  center  for  electronic 
business  and  more. 

Cost:  $1,395  for  Gartner  Group 
clients;  $1,695  for  others. 
Contact:  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  (800)  778- 
1997  or  (203)  316-6757;  fax: 
(800)  778-1998  or  (203)  316- 
6774;  e-mail:  ashley.pearce@ 
gartner.com. 
www.gartner.com/events 

m CORPORATE  PORTALS: 
INTERPRISE  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  THE  CONNECTED  ECONOMY 

Claremont  Resort  and  Spa, 
Berkeley,  Calif;  Dec.  5-8 
Understand  the  allure  behind 
corporate  portals  and  their 
costs  and  benefits,  with  more 
than  65  conference  sessions 
and  35  case  studies. 

Cost:  $1,200  to  $1,600  through 
Nov.  22;  $1,600  to  $2,000  after 
Nov.  22. 

Contact:  The  Delphi  Group  in 


Boston,  (800)  575-3367  or  (617) 
247-1025;  fax:  (617)  247-4957; 
e-mail:  client.services@ 
delphigroup.com. 
www.portalconference.com 

■  CMG99 

Reno  Hilton,  Reno,  Nev.; 

Dec.  5-10 

Technical  and  management 
sessions  that  focus  on  key 
business  and  technical  areas, 
from  S390s  to  managing  tech¬ 
nology  across  the  enterprise. 
Cost:  $675  to  $1,250  for  CMG 
members;  $825  to  $1,450  for 
others. 

Contact:  Computer  Measure¬ 
ment  Group  in  Philadelphia, 
(800)  436-7264  or  (856)  401- 
1700;  fax:  (856)  401-1708. 

■  ENTERPRISE  INTELLIGENCE 
WORLD  SUMMIT 

Wyndhain  Palace  Resort  & 

Spa,  Orlando;  Dec.  6-8 
A  new  conference  on  knowl¬ 
edge  management.  Learn  the. 
latest  techniques  and  technolo¬ 
gies,  and  acquire  new  skills. 
Cost:  $895  to  $2,495. 


Contact:  International  Confer¬ 
ence  Development  Inc.,  (800) 
917-9091;  fax:  (407)  425-7728; 
e-mail:  tdevlin@cmcmtg.com. 
www. icdevents.com 

m  PR0JECTW0RLD 

San  Jose  Convention  Center; 
Dec.  6-10 

Build  your  project  manage¬ 
ment  expertise  and  learn 
about  new  tools.  Five  confer¬ 
ence  tracks,  35  sessions. 

Cost:  $1,195  to  $1,695  through 
Nov.  12;  $1,295  to  $1,795  after 
Nov.  12. 

Contact:  Imark  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Natick,  Mass.,  (888) 
827-6699;  fax:  (508)  647-0345. 
www.projectworld.com 

m  STRATEGIES  FOR  LINKING 
E-COMMERCE  WITH  ERP 

The  Westin  Canal  Place,  New 
Orleans;  Dec.  7-8 
Find  out  the  best  practices  of 
linking  e-commerce  with  ERP 
and  learn  how  to  maximize 
your  return  on  investment. 
Cost:  $1,495. 

Contact:  International  Quality 
&  Productivity  Center  in  Little 
Falls,  N.J.,  (800)  882-8684  or 
(973)  256-0211;  fax:  (973)  256- 
0205;  e-mail:  info@iqpc.com. 
www.iqpc.com 


■  THE  ENTERPRISE 
ARCHITECTURES  CONFERENCE 

Hyatt  Orlando;  Dec.  7-9 
Seek  technologies  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  your  company,  in¬ 
cluding  application  develop¬ 
ment  technology,  networks 
and  databases. 

Cost:  $1,295  to  $1,695. 

Contact:  Digital  Consulting  Inc. 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  (978)  470- 
3880;  fax:  (978)  470-0526; 
e-mail:  ConfReg@dci.com. 
www.dci.com/eac 

■  SANS  SECURITY 

San  Francisco  Hilton;  Dec.  11-16 
A  comprehensive  look  at  cur¬ 
rent  issues  in  IT  security. 

Cost:  $545  to  $2,495. 

Contact:  System  Admini¬ 
stration,  Networking  and 
Security  Institute  in  Colorado 
Springs,  (719)  599-4303; 
fax:  (719)  599-4395. 
www.sans.org/sf99/sf99.htm 

n  EBUSINESS  CONFERENCE 
AND  EXPO 

Javits  Convention  Center,  New 
York;  Dec.  14-16 

A  range  of  issues  on  electronic 
business,  from  strategy  to  de¬ 
ployment  decisions. 

Cost:  $495  to  $1,095  before  Nov. 
15;  $595  to  $1,395  after  Nov.  15. 


Contact:  Darlene  Perez  for 
CMP  Inc.,  (800)  652-2578, 
ext.  2. 

www.kingbird.com/ebusiness 

m  MACWORLD  EXPO/ 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Moscone  Convention  Center 
and  Marriott  Hotel,  San 
Francisco;  Jan.  4-8 
Everything  Macintosh  in  one 
week.  See  new  technology  and 
attend  some  of  the  80  confer¬ 
ence  sessions. 

Cost:  $195  to  $995  through  Dec. 
3;  $225  to  $1,095  after  Dec.  3. 
Contact:  Macworld  Expo,  (800) 
645-3976;  fax:  (781)  440-0357; 
e-mail:  customer_service@ 
macworldexpo.com. 
www.macworldexpo.com 

■  CALL  CENTER  2000 
CONFERENCE  AND  EXPOSITION 

Wyndham  Anatole  Hotel, 
Dallas;  Jan.  24-27 
New  call  center  information, 
as  well  as  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management. 

Cost:  $1,225  to  $1,950. 

Contact:  Advanstar  Technology 
Communications  Group  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  (800)  265- 
5665  or  (218)  723-9130;  fax: 
(218)  723-9122. 
www.callvoice.com 


How  often  do 
the  phones  crash? 
(Still  think  your 
datacom  is  reliable?) 


When  it  comes  to  mission  critical  services,  Ericsson  has  been  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  carrier-class  switching  systems  longer  than 
anyone.  It’s  this  experience  we’re  now  bringing  to  bear  on  datacom 
—  in  the  shape  of  a  new  high-performance  ATM  switch. 

You’ll  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  more  reliable  switch  than  the 
AXD  301.  With  full  system  redundancy  and  in-service  upgrade  and 
expansion,  your  network  will  simply  not  go  down. 

It’s  also  the  most  scalable  atm  switch  around  -  the  axd  301  is 
designed  to  scale  from  10  Gbps  to  160  Gbps.  You  can  standardize 
all  your  switching  needs  on  one  system  —  from  the  massive  core 
switch  to  the  smallest  node.  With  the  AXD  301  you  ‘pay  as  you  grow’. 

And  naturally  it  comes  with  complete  ATM  functionality,  voice 
capability  and  a  smart  way  to  run  IP  traffic,  making  it  ideal  for  the 
latest  multi-service  networks. 

Which  all  goes  to  explain  why,  when  large  carriers  pick  up  the 
phone  to  order  large  atm  networks,  they’re  now  calling  Ericsson. 


Official  Sponsor 


ERICSSON 


BUSINESSQUICKSTUDY 

FINANCIAL  &  BUSINESS  CONCEPTS  IN  BRIEF 
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Inventory  Allocation 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

The  need  for  pre¬ 
cise  and  efficient 
inventory  alloca¬ 
tion  is  a  no-brain¬ 
er.  Retailers  and 
manufacturers  alike  have  an 
obvious  need  to  move  the  right 
amount  of  goods  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

The  costs  of  poor  inventory 
allocation  are  impossible  to  ig¬ 
nore  but  difficult  to  quantify. 
Retailers  that  are  out  of  stock 
risk  losing  customers,  but  if  re¬ 
tailers  are  overstocked,  they 
might  have  to  discount  goods, 
and  their  employees  will  need 
to  manage  inventory  when  they 
should  be  serving  customers. 

Supporting  this  simple  busi¬ 
ness  need  is  tremendously 
complex.  The  amount  of  his¬ 
torical  sales  data  quickly 
ranges  into  terabytes  at  any 
large  company.  On  top  of  the 
huge  data  warehouses  for  de¬ 
mand  forecasting,  analysts  say, 
companies  also  need  to  imple¬ 
ment  and  eventually  integrate 
systems  —  usually  packaged 
ones  —  to  manage  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  promotion  planning, 
distribution  center  operations 
and  transportation  networks. 


Big  Rewards  Loom 

The  prize  for  allocating 
inventory  optimally  is  huge, 
according  to  analyst  Greg 
Girard  at  AMR  Research  Inc. 
in  Boston.  “That’s  been  one 
of  the  underpinnings  of  Wal- 
Mart’s  success,”  he  says. 

There  are  many  examples  of 
companies  using  information 
technology  to  master  their  in¬ 
ventory.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  in 
Atlanta  offers  to  help  retailers 
analyze  sales  data  to  promote 
customer  traffic  and  plan 
space  usage  in  stores  [Busi¬ 
ness,  June  21].  Minneapolis- 
based  Cargill  Inc.  wants  to  use 
Web-based  systems  that  facili¬ 
tate  inventory  data  sharing  to 
get  better  demand  forecasts 
from  customers  for  its  oils  and 
syrups  [News,  Oct.  25].  Longs 
Drug  Stores  Corp.  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  uses  a  forecasting 
and  replenishment  system  to 
allocate  high-margin  inventory 
at  its  prescription  drug  ware¬ 
house  [Business,  Oct.  4]. 


DEFINITION 

Inventory  allocation  is  the  process  of  distributing 
the  right  amount  of  goods  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  according  to  a  detailed  analysis  of 
customer  demand.  It’s  fraught  with  tremendous 
complexity,  spanning  systems  for  data  warehouses, 
distribution  centers,  transportation  networks  and 
product  planning. 


Keeping  the  Stores  Stocked 


Replenishment  is  a  small  part  of 
the  process  of  allocating  and 
managing  inventory,  but  it’s  a 
crucial  one.  It  ultimately  ensures 
that  stores  are  stocked  with  the 
proper  quantities  of  products 
and  in  the  right  time  frame. 

How  products  are  replenished 
depends  on  many  factors,  such  as 
whether  the  supplier  is  willing  to 
deliver  exact  quantities  directly  to 
stores  or  just  in  bulk  to  distribution 
centers,  according  to  Stephen  A. 
Smith,  a  professor  at  Santa  Clara 
University’s  Retail  Management 
Institute  in  California.  But  he  says 
the  process  in  a  common  retail 
setting  such  as  a  department 
store  goes  something  like  the 
following: 


1.  Every  night,  a  store  computer 
calculates  -  based  on  the  day’s 
sales  -  how  much  of  each  product 
is  in  stock.  The  computer  then 
compares  the  newly  computed 
stock  levels  with  a  model  of  what 
the  inventory  should  be. 

2.  If  the  stock  on  hand  is  lower 
than  it  should  be,  the  computer 
sends  an  order,  possibly  in  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  format,  to 
the  supplier  or  distribution  center. 

Replenishment  can  become  an 
inventory  allocation  issue  while 
maintaining  the  model  inventory. 
Retailers  will  refresh  what  inven¬ 
tory  is  allocated  in  a  model  at  least 
every  season,  but  more  likely 
every  time  there’s  a  sale  or  other 
promotion.  -  David  Orenstein 


SUPPLIER 


The  Limited  Inc.,  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  a  $9.3  billion  retailer 
that  operates  such  store  chains 
as  Victoria’s  Secret,  Express 
and  Lane  Bryant,  has  imple¬ 
mented  data  warehouses  in  six 
of  its  11  business  units  and  is 
upgrading  its  warehouse  man¬ 
agement  systems  to  bring  out 
the  flexibility  inherent  in  its 
geographically  decentralized 
distribution  centers,  says  Tom 
McFadden,  group  CIO  for 
supply-chain  management. 
The  company  is  also  upgrading 
systems  to  improve  planning 
and  transportation  manage¬ 
ment,  he  says. 

Guesswork  Still  Plays  Role 

But  for  all  the  technology 
that  companies  are  installing, 
guesswork  and  instinct  are  still 
parts  of  the  process. 

“It’s  a  science  and  an  art 
both,”  McFadden  says.  “The 
bottom-line  IT  challenge,  in 
my  opinion,  is  how  to  replen¬ 
ish  [merchandise]  at  the 
[stock-keeping  unit  (SKU)] 
level.  That’s  an  extremely  large 
amount  of  data.”  The  Limited 
manages  supply  for  its  nine 
retail  operations  as  well  as  for 
two  it  recently  spun  off.  Each 
unit  has  hundreds  of  stores, 
and  each  store  has  thousands 
of  SKUs.  The  sales  each  year 
in  just  one  chain  of  stores  can 
build  up  to  a  billion  rows  in  a 
bulging  data  warehouse,  and 
there’s  no  adequate  forecasting 
tool  that  can  work  with  that 
level  of  detail,  McFadden  says. 

Forecasting  and  replenish¬ 
ment  systems  must  be  detailed 
and  be  able  to  quickly  present 
the  right  information  to  the 


■  Are  there  business  terms  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


right  people  —  including  sup¬ 
pliers.  Shortening  the  lead 
time  for  replenishing  inven¬ 
tory  can  put  hot  items  on  the 
racks  faster  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  “safety  stock”  a 
company  needs  to  carry  to 
avoid  running  out,  says 
Stephen  A.  Smith,  a  professor 
at  Santa  Clara  University’s  Re¬ 
tail  Management  Institute  in 
California.  But  faster  trans¬ 
portation  is  usually  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  can  be  risky  for 
retailers  to  ask  suppliers  to  di¬ 
rectly  supply  merchandise  to 
stores  because  suppliers  may 
be  unwilling  to  break  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  exact  quantities 
needed.  Detailed  systems  can 
help  manage  that,  too. 

“There’s  a  real  theme  here 
about  increasing  granularity,” 
Girard  says.  Increasing  granu¬ 
larity,  or  being  able  to  show 
more  fine  detail,  also  applies 
to  assessing  inventory  costs. 
Companies  also  need  systems 
that  can  tell  them  the  real 
“landed”  cost  of  each  item  in 
their  inventory  —  the  total  cost 
including  import  fees,  storage, 
transportation  and  other  costs, 
Girard  says.  Only  when  the 
costs  are  fully  understood  can 
a  business  realize  which  items 
contribute  most  to  their  mar¬ 
gins  and  should,  therefore,  be 
a  supply-chain  priority. 

Finally,  retailers  and  other 
businesses  need  to  keep  their 
various  planning  arms  in  syn- 
chronicity.  Financial  planners 
must  talk  with  store  planners 
and  product  planners  to  ensure 
that  inventory  moves  in  a  way 
that  allows  each  plan  to  be 
realized  rather  than  inadver¬ 
tently  thwarted,  Girard  says. 

Although  it’s  technically  dif¬ 
ficult,  optimizing  inventory 
allocation  is  also  fraught  with 
new  opportunities  for  busi¬ 
nesses,  Smith  says.  Retailers, 
for  instance,  can  figure  the 
Web  into  inventory  allocation 
plans  by  using  e-commerce 
sites  to  sell  uncommon  sizes 
that  might  take  up  precious 
space  in  stores,  he  says.  I 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Does  the  supplier 
think  we’re  stupid? 

It  can  happen  to  anyone:  Recently,  a  name-brand  global  food  company 
renegotiated  a  software  license  agreement.  In  the  middle  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  software  supplier  was  acquired  by  another  vendor. 

One  of  the  customer’s  concerns  was  whether  the  new  supplier  would 
provide  a  year  2000  warranty  on  the  software.  The  old  license  agreement 
was  silent  on  the  Y2K  issue.  While  research  indicated  that  the  software  had 
been  Y2K-compliant  before  the  acquisition,  the  customer  felt  a  warranty 
would  provide  an  additional  level  of  protection  and  comfort  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  new  supplier. 

During  discussions,  the  new  supplier  never  indicated  there  would  be  a 
problem  in  providing  a  Y2K  warranty.  Then  it  offered  this  to  the  customer 


in  an  addendum  to  the  con¬ 
tract:  “Supplier  represents  and 
warrants  that  the  licensed  pro¬ 
gram  will  operate  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  supplier’s  specifi¬ 
cations  before,  on  and  after 
January  1,  2000.” 

Wow!  The  supplier  must 
think  we  users  are  stupid. 

What’s  wrong?  Quite  a  bit. 
The  “specifications”  may  or 
may  not  even  address  Y2K 
compliance.  In  fact,  the  speci¬ 
fications  could  state  the  soft¬ 
ware  won’t  handle  Y2K,  and 


the  supplier  would,  of  course, 
not  be  in  breach  of  the  war¬ 
ranty  if  the  software  wasn’t 
compliant. 

As  a  result,  this  provision 
puts  all  the  risk  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  review,  study,  evalu¬ 
ate  and  interpret  the  product 
specifications  to  determine 
whether  the  product  is  Y2K- 
compliant.  Additionally,  there 
is  no  demonstration  of  any 
confidence  in  the  software  on 
the  part  of  the  supplier,  just 
smoke  and  mirrors.  The  war¬ 


ranty  is  a  sham  —  at  least  as 
far  as  Y2K  is  concerned. 

What’s  more,  there  is  no 
remedy.  What  happens  if  there 
is  a  problem  after  Jan.  1?  The 
answer  is:  Absolutely  nothing. 

How  was  it  handled?  Finally 
—  after  tough  negotiations  — 
the  supplier  came  back  with 
an  addendum  that  at  least  had 
the  correct  subject  matter:  “. . . 
a  product  supplied  by  vendor 
will  provide  date  support  for 
the  Year  2000  as  well  as  the 
21st  century,  which  means  that 


the  product  is  able  to  correctly 
and  consistently  display, 
record,  process,  sort,  store, 
calculate,  compare,  represent 
dates,  including  leap-year 
dates,  before,  on  or  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  2000,  in  the 
same  manner  and 
with  the  same 
functionality  and 
performances  as 
dates  falling  be¬ 
fore  December  31, 

1999.” 

The  new  adden¬ 
dum  also  stated 
that  in  the  event 
there  were  Y2K 
problems,  they 
would  be  correct¬ 
ed  immediately. 

The  new  word¬ 
ing  isn’t  perfect  in 
all  respects,  but  at 
least  it  addresses 
the  correct  issues 
in  a  reasonable 
manner,  and  the 
customer  agreed 
to  it. 

In  summary,  let’s  not  just 
do  a  deal  on  mission-critical 
software  these  days  without 
a  Y2K-compliance  warranty 
backed  up  by  a  remedy. 

We’re  too  close  —  and  it’s  too 
important. 

Ploy  Exposed  Again! 

In  a  past  column,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  a  popular  vendor  ploy 
that  alleges  that  the  General 


Services  Administration 
(GSA)  —  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  central  procurement 
agency  —  won’t  let  a  vendor 
give  you  a  better  price  than  it 
gives  the  feds. 

I  wrote  then:  “It 
plays  out  like  this: 
A  customer  asks 
for  deeper  dis¬ 
counts  or  lower 
pricing  than  the 
vendor  is  willing 
to  extend.  The 
vendor  denies  the 
customer’s  re¬ 
quest  because ‘our 
contract  with  the 
GSA  won’t  allow 
us  to  give  you  that 
price.’  ” 

We  got  a 
response  from  a 
reader,  who  said, 

“I  am  amazed  that 
vendors  are 
telling  customers 
this.  I  buy  soft¬ 
ware  for  a  federal 
mainframe  data  center  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  rules  that  re¬ 
quired  GSA-schedule  prices  to 
equal  the  lowest  commercial 
prices  were  changed  long  ago. 
GSA-schedule  pricing  is  just 
not  that  good,  and  vendors  al¬ 
ways  offer  better  prices.” 

The  reader  is  right,  but  the 
ploy  is  still  used  —  and  still 
works.  Thanks  to  the  reader, 
for  reminding  us  how  impor¬ 
tant  information  is  in  negotia¬ 
tions.  I 


joe  auer  is  president  of 
International  Computer 


Negotiations  Inc. 

( www.  dobetterdeals. 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  Caucus:  The  Associ¬ 
ation  of  High-Tech  Acqui¬ 
sition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


BRIEFS 


Online  investment  firm  Pilgrim  Bax¬ 
ter  &  Associates  has  chosen  Cutler 
Systems  Management,  a  Wayne, 
N.J.-based  provider  of  Internet  ap¬ 
plication  management  services,  to 
manage,  maintain  and  support  the 
company’s  PBHG  Funds  Web  site. 

PBHGFunds.com  delivers  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  company's  mutual 
fund  families  and  provides  secure 
account  services  and  transaction 
capabilities  for  PBHG  Funds  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Presentation  Software 

Presenter.com  -  a  start-up  that 
launched  last  week  -  promises  to 
take  a  corporate  training  or  sales 
videotape  and  turn  it  into  a  brows¬ 
er-based  presentation  complete 


with  the  speaker's  slides.  The  San 
Jose-based  vendor  offers  to  do  the 
production  work  and,  if  desired, 
host  the  presentation  for  internal 
or  external  customers.  Companies 
can  also  sponsor  material  on 
www.presenter.com  or  choose  to 
pay  the  $2,000  per  hour  in  pro¬ 
duction  fees  via  a  revenue-sharing 
model. 

The  company  was  founded  by 
Eric  Chen,  a  co-inventor  of  Apple 
Computer  Inc.’s  QuickTime  VR,  a 
virtual-reality  tool. 


Call  Center 

Nordstrom  National  Credit  Bank 
(NNCB)  has  chosen  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-based  Edify  Corp.'s  Electronic 
Workforce  (EWF)  application. 

NNCB,  the  finance  subsidiary  of 
Nordstrom  Inc.  in  Seattle,  will  use 


EWF  as  the  foundation  of  its  Col¬ 
orado-based  call  center.  The  first 
application  will  be  to  automate  bal¬ 
ance  inquiries  on  customers’  Nord¬ 
strom  gift  cards. 

EWF  is  a  platform  that  supports 
the  creation  of  large-scale  cus¬ 
tomer-service  applications.  It  pro¬ 
vides  Web,  speech-recognition  and 
electronic-banking  capabilities  to 
manage  customer  interactions. 


E-Commerce  Help 

AT&T  has  launched  a  service  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  easier  for  micro¬ 
merchants  to  open  online  stores. 
The  Personal  Web  Pages  SecureBuy 
Basic,  which  is  free  to  members  of 
AT&T  WorldNet  Service,  provides 
templates  to  create  a  fully  function¬ 
al  online  store.  Using  the  service, 
merchants  can  securely  receive 
credit-card  information. 

According  to  AT&T,  about  3,500 
small  retailers  have  already  listed 
their  home  businesses  with  thou¬ 


sands  of  other  member  pages  in 
AT&T  WorldNet’s  Community  Port, 
an  online  “meeting”  place  where 
people  can  interact  with  Internet 
users  and  other  WorldNet  members. 


Chase  Shopping 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  lead 
subsidiary  of  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Corp.  in  New  York,  has  launched  a 
Web  site,  www.chaseshop.com. 
Powered  by  Seattle-based  Shop- 
Now.com  Inc.,  an  e-commerce  ser¬ 
vices  company,  the  site  features 
more  than  30,000  merchants  and 
more  than  1  million  products,  which 
are  listed  by  store  and  product  cate¬ 
gory. 

Customers  using  their  Chase 
credit  or  debit  cards  to  purchase 
products  receive  5%  discounts  and 
can  take  advantage  of  other  dis¬ 
counts.  The  site  also  offers  a  Cus¬ 
tomer  Care  section,  which  answers 
questions  and  provides  customer 
service  and  technical  support. 


Retail  Advice 

Boston-based  consulting  firm  AMR 
Research  Inc.  last  week  announced 
it  has  set  up  a  technology  advisory 
service  focused  on  the  retail  indus¬ 
try.  The  retail  applications  service 
will  be  managed  by  Greg  Girard, 
who  had  been  one  of  AMR's  supply- 
chain  management  analysts.  AMR 
also  said  it  has  developed  a  set  of 
technology  and  business-process 
guidelines  for  retailers  looking  to 
develop  Web-based  applications. 


Airline  Updates  Site 

Continental  Airlines  Vacations  has 
enhanced  its  Web  site,  www. 
coolvacations.com.  It’s  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  more  dynamic  design  and  a 
Quick  Book  feature  to  give  users  a 
quick  and  easy  way  to  research 
pricing  and  purchase  vacation  pack¬ 
ages.  Prices  and  availability  are 
generated  immediately. 
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MARK  E  r  Y  URSELF  WITH  THE  BE  T  JOB  AND  RESUME  TOOLS 


IT  Leaders  have  key  qua  ties,  1  :y  have  precious  I  T  skills  and  they  drive  the  business  strategies  for  the 
IT  agenda.  If  you’re  one  of  them,  you’re  a  power  bn  ker  for  your  organization.  You’re  using  technology  to 
pioneer  new  frontiers  of  business  processes  and  competitive  advantage. 

In  the  job  market,  smart  IT  Leaders  don’t  go  it  alone.  They  read  Computerworld  and  use  Computerworld.com  to 

•  learn  about  employers 

•  search  for  key  IT  jobs  with  major  organizations 

•  and  post  their  i  sumcs  for  these  key  employers 

Market  your  IT  Leader  skills  with  the  best  tools  in  the  market:  Computerworld  and  Computerworld.com. 


COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


COMPUTERWORLD’S 
Code  of  Ethics 


1.  Computerworld’s  first  priority  is  the  interest  of  its  readers. 

2.  Editorial  decisions  are  made  free  of  advertisers’  influence. 

3.  We  insist  on  fair,  unbiased  presentation  in  all  news  and  articles. 

4.  No  advertising  that  simulates  editorial  content  will  be  published. 

5.  Plagiarism  is  grounds  for  dismissal. 

6.  Computerworld  makes  prompt,  complete  corrections  of  errors. 

7.  Journalists  do  not  own  or  trade  in  computer  industry  stocks. 

8.  No  secondary  employment  in  the  IT  industry  is  permitted. 

9.  Our  commitment  to  fairness  is  our  defense  against  slander. 

10.  All  editorial  opinions  will  be  clearly  labeled  as  such. 
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NOTEBOOK  EXTREMES 

Hefty  or  thin,  the  choke  Is  yours.  Key  be  tiles  In  notebook 
market  ere  happening  el  apposite  ends  of  epectnen.  Page  81 


THAT'S  THE  WAY  IT  WAS 

Hoar  technology  helped  newsman  Welter  CronMe  predict  e  land- 
sJMt  in  the  1852  presidential  election.  Page  88 
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Y2K  MAY  STALL 
WINDOWS  2000 


Analysts  pessimistic;  many  expect  mid-2000 

shipment  for  Microsoft  operating  system 


That's  at  least  six  EQ3XEI1Z5EI 

“’".t  Ripple 


Effect 


than  what  Microsoft  had  pre¬ 
dicted.  In  a  statement  lest  year, 
it  pegged  mid-1999  for  the  final 
release  of  Windows  2000 
Aside  from  any  Microsoft 
the  major 
culprit  behind  ai 
lysis'  prediction 
of  a  delay  is  the 
year  2000  problem 
and  related  system 


product  windows  3000  delay; 
r  for  Win-  mni. 

._  ,  ...  •0ttlee2000 

■s  NT.  And  the - 

leMuth  *  the  BediOfflca  suits. 


peeled  to  go  Into 
effect  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters 


statement  -  which  "Based  on  Mi- 

came  on  the  heel*  .BedSfflco  Server  crosoft's  history 

of  a  confirmed  -  and  the  events 

one-month  delay  in  the  release  t  coming  up  this  year,  like  Y2K.  I 
of  the  third  beta  of  the  updated  don't  sec  them  coming  out 
operating  system  —  is  later  I  Windows  2000,  page  16 


PORTALS  LINK 
BUYERS,  SELLERS 

Web  marketplaces  cut 
costs,  speed  purchasing 


Got  cows? 

Business  users  can  now  buy 
everything,  be  it  cows,  chem¬ 
icals.  electronic  parts  or  paper, 
through  Web  portals  designed 


o  help  them  find  goods  and 
compare  suppliers’  prices  in 
specific  vertical  in  ' 

business-to-busim 
cess  will  make  tr. 
er.  simpler  aj 
re  cost  effective. 


Take  electronics  compo¬ 
nents.  Robert  Child,  director  of 
corporate  purchasing  at  EFTC 
Corp..  an  1.800-employee  elec¬ 
tronics  maker  in  Denver,  said  it 


might  take  two  or  three  days 
and  10  or  20  calls  just  to  locate 
Portals,  page  16 


NO  PANACEA 


Farming  out  the  headaches 
of  the  help  desk  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  is  a  fast-growing 
trend  —  and  it 
seems  like  such  a  great 
idea.  But  as  national  corre¬ 
spondent  Julia  King 
reports,  CIOs  are  learning  that  a 
bad  outsourcing  deal  just  creates  an 
endless  loop  of  finger-pointing  and 
frustrated  users  who  can't  get  their 


|  technical  problems  solved.  The 
upshot:  Some  companies  are  dump- 
I  ing  their  outsourcer  for  poor  per¬ 
formance.  bringing  the  help 
desk  back  in-house  or  rene¬ 
gotiating  the  contract  to  get 
service-level  agreements. 

As  one  analyst  put  it.  “Broken 
help  desk  processes  and  problems 
aren't  going  to  be  magically  fixed 
by  outsourcing."  See  page  24. 


COMPAQ  NEEDS  ENTERPRISE  VISION 


Hurdles:  User  retention, 
product  integration 


me  JAJKUMAR  VI  JAVAN 
AND  APRIL  JACOBS 


Computer  Corp.  has  made 
great  strides  in  its  bid  to  be 


perceived  as  an  enterprise 
player.  But  that  hasn't  meant 
security  for  the  company's  en- 


which  purchased  Digital  pri¬ 
marily  for  its  service  capabili¬ 
ties  —  has  yet  to  explain  how  it 
plans  to  do  that  while  integrat¬ 
ing  its  now  broad  family  of 
technologies  into  a  long-term 
enterprise  strategy. 

Compaq,  page  lOi 


It  has  talked  the  talk.  But  can  it 
walk  the  walk? 

One  year  after  stunning  the 
industry  with  its  bid  to  buy 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  — 
and  seven  months  after  the 
deal  went  through  —  Compaq 


Compaq  has  prom¬ 
ised  users  that  it  will 
make  OpenVMS.  Alpha 
and  Digital  Unix  Us 
high-end  platforms  of 
choice,  But  the  Wintel- 
centric  company  — 


COMPAQ  CEO 


Words  We  Live  By 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IT.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld 
often  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business, 
your  career,  and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 
To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To 
find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IT  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Words  You  Work  By 

Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to 
bring  you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IT. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  250,000*  IT  professionals  subscribe 
to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Call  us 
toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word 
on  it. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newspaper  for  IT  Leaders 
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KNOWING  WHERE  YOU  ARE  ON  THE 
E-BUSINESS  SPECTRUM  CAN  SAY  A  LOT 
ABOUT  WHERE  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  NEXT. 


©1998  Unisys  Corporation 


Sometimes  we  find  answers  to 
where  we  least  expect  them. 


problems 


Sometimes  they  turn  up  on  the  third  green.  Because  even  when  we're  not  in  the  office,  our  heads 
are  into  our  clients'  businesses.  Like  when  we  designed,  developed  and  tested  the  first-ever  Web 
application  to  report  real-time  election  results  for  the  city  of  Rome.  Unisys  people  from  three 
continents  worked  round  the  clock  to  make  it  happen  in  just  one  month.  When  you  need  to  do  things 
never  done  before,  a  partner  obsessed  with  succeeding  really  helps,  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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BRICKS  AND  MORTAR  TO 


ave  A  great  idea  for  an  electronic  business? Then  you’d  better  get  it 
to  market.  Worried  you  don't  have  it  quite  right  yet?  No  problem:  You 
can  always  go  back  and  fine-tune  later.  Not  sure  if  your  competitors  are 
rolling  out  a  similar  offering?  Doesn’t  matter:  The  important  thing  is 
getting  online. 


Sound  like  a  solid  e-business  strategy?  Not  in  the 
new  millennium,  it  isn’t.  Whether  you’re  building  an 
e-business  from  the  ground  up  or  expanding  an 
existing  organization  from  “bricks  and  mortar”  to 
“clicks  and  mortar,"  you  probably  have  only  one 
chance  to  get  it  right  before  the  window  of  opportu¬ 
nity  slams  shut. 

Getting  it  right  means  building  on  your  strengths 
and  compensating  for  your  weaknesses.  It  means 
working  with  technology  and  business  partners  that 
know  your  company  and  your  industry.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  means  understanding  what  e-business  is  and 
how  it  can  benefit  your  organization. 

IDENTIFY  OPPORTUNITY 

E-commerce  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  products, 
information,  and  services  over  the  Internet.  E-busi¬ 
ness ,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  an  organization’s  business  and  functional 
processes  through  the  application  of  the  technolo¬ 
gies,  philosophies,  and  computing  paradigms  of  the 
new  digital  economy.  E-business  includes  merchan¬ 
dise  planning  and  analysis;  order  entry,  tracking,  and 
fulfillment;  warehousing  and  inventory  management; 
shipping,  returns,  and  other  logistics;  pricing  and 
promotions;  financial  accounting  and  reporting;  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment;  and  knowledge  management. 


The  fact  that  e-business  encompasses  so  many 
activities  can  make  it  difficult  for  organizations  to 
identify  their  electronic  opportunities.  A  simple  tool 
that  can  help  is  the  E-Business  Solutions  Matrix 
developed  by  Unisys  Corp.  "We  found  that  by  orga¬ 
nizing  the  various  aspects  of  electronic  business 
into  distinct  and  understandable  elements,  compa¬ 
nies  can  approach  e-business  with  a  clear  strategy 
that  results  in  a  clear  payoff,”  says  Barbara  Babcock, 
vice  president  of  electronic  business  for  Unisys. 

The  matrix  divides  e-business  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  Attract,  Interact,  and  Transact. 

■  ATTRACT  — The  focus  in  the  Attract  category  is 
on  marketing  and  gaining  new  customers.  It  starts 
with  simple,  static  Web  sites  but  can  include  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  online  advertising,  "Webcasts,"  and 
online  recruiting.  It  can  even  include  “embedded 
channels”  within  product  offerings.  For  example,  a 
site  that  sells  airline  tickets  might  allow  a  credit- 
card  company  to  offer  a  special  introductory  deal  to 
customers  who  buy  tickets  for  a  specific  destination. 

■  INTERACT  —  The  e-business  pace  picks  up  in 
the  Interact  category.  Here,  companies  are  interfac¬ 
ing  with  customers,  adapting  offers  in  real  time,  and 
providing  true  one-to-one  marketing.  For  example,  an 
automaker  may  provide  customer  self-service,  a 
retailer  may  adjust  pricing  on-the-fly,  or  a  bank  may 

Continued  on  page  5 
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UNISYS  COOL  ICE 


WEB  MIDDLEWARE 
HELPEDTHE  CITY 
OF  ROME  COMPUTE 
AND  POST 


HE  E-BUSINESS  WORLD  MOVES  FAST. 

So  does  the  political  world  of  Rome.  So 
when  the  city  of  Rome  made  the  bold 
move  of  posting  election  results  online,  it 
had  to  move  quickly. 

Elections  are  an  important  part  of  Roman  life. 
With  more  than  30  political  parties,  3  million 
voters,  and  3,800  polling  sites,  election  day  is  a 

day  of  celebration, 
when  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  city's 
future. 

To  further  involve 
citizens  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  and  deliv¬ 
er  election  results  in  a 
timely  fashion,  the 
city  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  the  world's  first 
elections  in  which 
results  were  comput¬ 
ed  in  real  time  and 
made  available  on 
the  Web  immediately 
after  the  polls  closed. 
But  by  the  time  offi¬ 
cials  had  gained  the 
necessary  government  approvals,  the  city  had 
only  four  weeks  to  design,  develop,  test,  and  run 
this  first-of-its-kind  solution  before  the  next 
election. 

The  city  achieved  its  goal  by  deploying 
Unisys  Cool  ICE,  Web  middleware  that  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  Web  and  mainframe  data. 
Cool  ICE  lets  organizations  take  existing  main¬ 
frame  data  and  make  it  available  over  the 
Internet  in  a  highly  secure  manner. 

"Making  election  results  available  over  the 
Internet  is  a  huge  benefit  to  both  citizens  and 
the  city,"  says  Carlo  Mazzola,  head  of  technolo¬ 
gy  services  for  the  city  of  Rome.  "Citizens  can 


get  the  information  they 
want  in  real  time.  And 
the  city  was  able  to 
streamline  operations, 
because  it  didn't  have  to 
respond  to  constant 
requests  for  election 
results  or  set  up  links 
to  press  rooms,  party 
headquarters,  and  so 
on,”  he  says. 

"We  realized  that  the 
Internet  was  the  perfect 
tool  for  publicizing  elec¬ 
tion  results,"  agrees 
Francesco  DiMaggio, 
head  of  IT  for  the  Rome 
City  Council.  “The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  in  transform¬ 
ing  our  data  to  make  it 
available  online.  We 
found  the  solution  in  Cool  ICE.” 

LONG-TERM  PARTNER 

DiMaggio  also  points  to  the  city’s  long-term 
relationship  with  Unisys  as  key  to  making  the 
project  a  success.  “We  work  together  every  day 
to  maintain  the  city's  IT  systems,  and  we  always 
look  to  the  future,  considering  all  the  new  ser¬ 
vices  we  could  create  together,”  he  says.  "This 
is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Unisys  under¬ 
stands  our  needs  very  well,  and  we  consider 
them  a  close  partner.” 

Indeed,  providing  online  election  results  is 
just  the  first  of  many  electronic  services  the  city 
hopes  to  deliver  to  its  citizens.  "We  are  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  viability  of  making  other  government 
data  available  to  citizens  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Mazzola  explains.  “Our  motto  is  ‘moving 
information  instead  of  moving  citizens.’  The 
goal  is  to  deliver  a  higher  level  of  service  to  all 
the  people  of  Rome.” 


Carlo  Mazzola, 
head  of  technology 
services,  city 
of  Rome 


ELECTION  RESULTS 


IN  REALTIME 


Francesco  DiMaggio, 
head  of  IT, 

Rome  City  Council 
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Continued  from  page  3 

recognize  that  a  valued  customer  has  overdrawn  an 
account  and  automatically  transfer  funds.  This  can 
also  involve  information  repurposing,  such  as  turning 
internal  expertise  into  saleable  information  or  mak¬ 
ing  government  records  available  to  citizens  online. 

■  TRANSACT  —  The  most  challenging — and 
potentially  beneficial — e-business  opportunities  are 
found  inTransact.  It  is  here  where  the  e-business  rub¬ 
ber  meets  the  road,  whether  it  involves  selling  prod¬ 
uct  online,  conducting  business-to-business  e-com- 
merce,  or  taking  advantage  of  online  procurement. 


Such  activities  involve  the  integration  of  all  your  sys¬ 
tems  and  departments,  and  potentially  the  systems 
and  departments  of  your  partners  and  suppliers. 

AVOID  IMPLEMENTATION  FREEFALL 

While  understanding  the  categories  of  e-business  is 
important,  many  companies  stumble  when  it  comes 
to  implementation.  “The  problem  is  that  many  orga¬ 
nizations  fail  to  approach  e-business  in  the  careful, 
disciplined  way  they  would  any  other  business  initia¬ 
tive,"  says  Babcock.  “On  the  Internet,  fortunes  are 

Continued  on  page  7 


■It’s  important  to  just  about  every 
.person  on  the  planet.  It’s  also  big 
business,  generating  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  sales  of  forecast  data  each  year.  And  increasing¬ 
ly,  the  business  of  weather  is 
being  conducted  electronically. 

“From  airlines  scheduling 
flights  to  municipalities  prepar¬ 
ing  for  snow  removal,  business 
depends  on  the  weather,”  says 
David  Lewis,  head  of  Unisys 
Weather  Information  Services. 
"It’s  mission-critical  that  they  get 
fast,  accurate,  up-to-date  information.  E-business 
solutions  are  allowing  them  to  achieve  that.” 

From  a  state-of-the-art  facility  in  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  Unisys  Weather  Information  Services  uses 
sophisticated  satellites,  software,  Doppler  radar, 
and  supercomputer  connections  to  gather  weather 
data  and  develop  comprehensive  reports  and  fore¬ 
casts.  “We  can  predict  precipitation  to  near  street- 
level,  in  three-hour  increments,"  says  Lewis. 

But  where  weather  really  gets  high-tech  is  in  its 
delivery  to  organizations  and  individuals  worldwide. 
From  the  Accu-Weather  forecast  data  provided  to 
localTV  news  stations  to  the  customizable  weather 
reports  available  on  Web  portals  such  as  Yahoo!, 


UNISYS  WEATHER 
INFORr  TION 
S  RVICES  USES 
H  3H-SPEED 
COMMUNICATIONS 
TO  DELIVER  DATA 
TO  CLIENTS 


Unisys  Weather  Information  Services  increasingly 
provides  its  weather  data  electronically,  either 
directly  or  through  an  extensive  resale  network. 

That  electronic  access  is  especially  important  to 
organizations  that  rely  on  weather  information  for 
the  safety  of  their  clients.  “Airlines  absolutely  must 
have  the  latest  weather  information,”  Lewis  notes. 
“The  best  way  to  do  that  is  electronically  through 
high-speed  communication  networks.” 

Likewise,  state  governments  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  use 
weather  information  for  logistical  purposes  such  as 
planning  road  work.  Agricultural  operations  and  vet¬ 
erinary  services  also  use  weather  reports  to 
increase  crop  and  livestock  yield.  “By  using  weather 
data  to  maximize  forage  quality,  we  can  improve  milk 
production  by  as  much  as  20%, "  explains  David 
Galligan,  associate  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Veterinary  School. 

Weather  technology  is  even  showing  up  on  the 
golf  course.  Earlier  this  year  Unisys  added  wind 
measurement  to  the  real-time  scoring  it  provides  to 
major  golf  championships  such  as  the  British  Open. 
TV  networks  now  routinely  show  wind  speed  and 
direction  on-screen  as  each  player  drives  from  the 
tee.  It’s  just  one  more  example  of  how  weather  — 
and  business  in  general  —  is  going  electronic. 
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Behind  locked  doors  in  the  offices  of  Nova 
Scotia's  Department  of  Housing  sits  a  room  filled 
with  row  after  row  of  filing  cabinets  that  hold  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  personal  property  records 
—  ail  unused.  Until  recently  the  room  was  abuzz 
with  clerks  who  spent  their  time  painstakingly 
poring  through  those  records  to  check  on  person¬ 
al  property  registrations  and  transactions.  Today, 
that's  all  done  with  the  click  of  a  mouse. 

It's  all  thanks  to  Atlantic  Canada  On-Line 
(ACOL),  a  unique  e-business  partnership 
between  Unisys  and  Canada’s  four  Atlantic 
provinces:  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  ACOL  is  trans¬ 
forming  the  way  these  governments  do  business. 

ACOL’s  clients — financial  institutions,  law 
firms,  government  agencies,  real-estate  firms, 
auto  dealerships,  and  others — use  ACOL  to  gain 
secure  access  to  personal  property  information, 
paying  a  small  fee  for  each  transaction. 

“Before  ACOL,  accessing  personal  property 
information  was  arduous,  not  just  for  our  offices 
in  Halifax  but  also  for  agencies  throughout  the 
four  provinces,"  says  Elaine  MacEachern,  person¬ 
al  property  registrar  for  Nova  Scotia  Department 
of  Housing  and  Municipal  Affairs.  "Now,  that 
information  is  available  electronically." 

SHARED  RISK,  REWARDS 

ACOL  is  not  only  an  excellent  example  of  how 
e-businesses  can  transform  operations  to 
streamline  processes  and  boost  revenues,  but 
also  how  e-businesses  can  benefit  from  partner¬ 
ships.  Unisys  and  the  Canadian  provinces  are 
sharing  in  the  risks  —  and  rewards. 

Specifically,  Unisys  is  investing  up  to  $10  mil¬ 
lion  over  a  five-year  period  to  develop,  implement, 
and  manage  ACOL’s  business  and  technology 
infrastructure.  In  return,  Unisys  gets  a  cut  of  the 
transaction  fees  generated  by  the  online  service. 

The  first  application  from  the  ACOL  partnership 
was  the  Nova  Scotia  Personal  Property  Registry 
System  (PPRS),  a  centralized  computer  registry 
that  serves  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 


Edward  Island,  and  soon,  Newfoundland.  The 
PPRS  allows  organizations  and  individuals  to 
record  their  financial  interest  in  personal  property. 

Let's  say  you’ve  taken  out  a  bank  loan  to  buy  a 
new  car.  The  bank  has  an  interest  in  the  car  and 
can  register  with  the  PPRS,  establishing  its  prior¬ 
ity  over  other  parties  who  may  also  have  an  inter¬ 
est.  The  information  is  then  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  buy  the  car  or  grant  a  loan  using  the 
car  as  collateral. 

“Putting  the  personal 
property  registry  on  the 
Internet  enables  us  to 
deliver  a  much  higher 
level  of  service  to  our  cit¬ 
izens,"  says  MacEachern. 

"We  surveyed  our  clients 
on  their  level  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  response  was 
overwhelmingly  positive." 

The  law  firm  of  Mclnnis, 

Cooper,  and  Robertson, 
which  has  offices  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Newfoundland,  uses 
ACOL  to  file  financial 
statements  and  conduct 
searches  on  outstanding 
liens  on  behalf  of  clients. 

"ACOL  has  changed  the  way  we  do  business," 
says  Kathy  Watts,  law  clerk.  Before  ACOL,  the  law 
firm  would  have  to  mail  registration  documents  to 
each  of  the  registries  throughout  the  provinces 
and  then  wait  for  them  to  be  processed  before 
they  could  release  funds  to  the  client.The  process 
could  take  several  days.  “With  the  new  system, 
we  can  perform  the  transactions  from  our  desk¬ 
tops  within  a  couple  of  minutes,"  she  says. 

Other  Canadian  provinces  are  interested  in 
deploying  similar  systems.  That’s  no  surprise  to 
MacEachern.  “We  changed  history,”  she  insists. 
“One  day  we  were  living  in  the  old  world. Then  on 
a  Monday  morning  we  flipped  the  switch,  and  sud¬ 
denly  we  were  living  in  the  new  world." 


Elaine  MacEachern, 
personal  property 
registrar,  Nova 
Scotia  Dept, 
of  Housing  and 
Municipal  Affairs 
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made  or  lost  almost  overnight. 

There's  little  room  for  error.” 

Babcock  advises  a  three- 
phased  approach  to  e-business 
success. 

PHASE  1:  Identify  the  business 
opportunity.  By  determining 
where  your  organization  falls  in 
the  E-Business  Solutions  Matrix, 
you  can  identify  your  electronic 
opportunity.  You  can  also  identify 
the  kinds  of  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  partners  that  can  help  you 
achieve  your  goals.  For  example, 
in  the  Attract  category  you  want 
to  work  with  a  company  with  Web 
design  expertise  and  online  mar¬ 
keting  experience.  In  theTransact 
category  you  want  a  partner  that 
understands  the  complex  systems  that  support  your 
enterprise  and  how  to  integrate  them  to  create  a 
truly  effective  e-business  solution. 

PHASE  2:  Select  the  technology  infrastructure. 
Different  e-business  opportunities  demand  different 
technology  solutions.  Look  for  places  where  you  can 
capitalize  on  your  existing  IT  infrastructure. 
Consider  tools  that  can  Web-enable  legacy  applica¬ 
tions.  But  also  understand  that  e-business  can 
demand  complete  system  upgrades.  What  kind  of 
network  bandwidth  will  you  require?  What  kind  of 
computer  security  will  you  need?  And  what  applica¬ 
tions  and  solutions  will  be  necessary  to  make  your 
e-business  initiative  reality? 

PHASE  3:  Implement  the  e-business  solution. The 
third  phase  sounds  straightforward,  but  it's  really 
more  challenging  than  the  first  two  because  it 
involves  complex  technology  and  organizational 
issues.  E-business  doesn't  operate  in  a  vacuum:  You 
need  to  ensure  that  your  solution  is  tightly  integrated 
with  your  other  systems  and  operations.  You  also 
need  to  think  about  whether  you  should  manage  the 
system  in-house,  work  with  partners,  or  outsource  the 
solution  altogether.  Finally,  how  will  customers  use 
the  system?  What  about  employees  or  suppliers?The 
end  product  of  Phase  3  must  be  a  reliable  solution 
that  provides  a  consistent  user  experience. 

Ultimately,  the  best  e-business  solution  is  one  that 
complements  your  organization’s  unique  strengths 
and  market  position,  says  Babcock.  That  means 
developing  your  e-business  solution  with  a  partner 
that  knows  your  organization  and  your  industry. 
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■  Customized  Product 
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Design 
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“For  example,  banks  and  airlines  have  huge  invest¬ 
ments  in  legacy  systems,”  Babcock  explains.  "They 
can  best  leverage  those  systems  by  working  with  the 
vendors  that  have  installed  and  maintained  them. 
Such  large,  established  companies  need  a  partner 
that  is  strong  in  consulting,  design  expertise,  test¬ 
ing,  and  ongoing  operations  management.” 

Andrew  Bartells,  senior  research  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group,  Norwell,  Mass.,  agrees.  "What 
sets  apart  e-business  providers  like  Unisys  is  their 
existing  customer  relationships  and  their  presence  in 
industries  where  they  have  proven  their  solutions," 
he  says.  "Their  advantage  is  their  knowledge  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  infrastructure,  and  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  appropriate  commerce  solution.” 

Such  industry  and  enterprise  systems  expertise  is 
"a  launching  point  for  Internet-enabled  business 
solutions,"  concurs  Traci  Gere,  vice  president  at 
International  DataCorp.,  Framingham,  Mass.  It’s  the 
difference  between  throwing  up  a  Web  site  to  say 
you’re  online,  and  developing  the  solid,  sophisticat¬ 
ed  systems  that  will  extend  your  brand  to  the 
Internet  and  deliver  real  value  to  your  organization. 
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A  ROADMAP  FOR  E-BUSINESS  SUCCESS 


7 


Sure,  we  get  around.  But  we  never  leave  our 
clients'  problems  far  behind. 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this 


1999  Unisys  Corporation 


stuff. 


Swiss  Post  was  the  world's  first  postal  service  to  appreciate  how  electronic  business 
could  dramatically  increase  its  core  business.  And  the  first  thing  they  did  about  it  was 
to  call  in  Unisys.  We  created  an  IT  platform  that  let  Swiss  Post's  business  customers 
open  their  own  comprehensive,  Web-based  retail  outlets.  With  each  site  integrating 
into  Swiss  Post's  warehousing,  finance  and  distribution  operations.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  our  work  ethic,  the  solution  not  only  set  new  standards  but  was  delivered 
ahead  of  schedule.  Way  ahead  of  schedule,  www.unisys.com 
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As  product  data  man¬ 
agement  (PDM)  soft¬ 
ware  becomes  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  easier  to 
use,  more  customers  are 
using  it  to  link  to  busi¬ 
ness  partners.  Ford,  for 
example,  is  implement¬ 
ing  PDM  software  from 
Structural  Dynamic 
Research  Corp.  to  cut 
time  and  cost  from  its 
product  development 
cycle.  1 58 


INSIDE  OUT 

After  going  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense  of 
building  an  intranet  to 
share  data  among  em¬ 
ployees,  it’s  only  natur¬ 
al  to  want  to  use  that 
information  to  attract 
customers.  But  convert¬ 
ing  an  intranet  to  an  ex¬ 
tranet  means  beefing 
up  your  security  and 
prettying  up  your  user 
interfaces,  customers 
say. » 58 


‘SAFE*  KEEPING 

Network  Integrity,  mak¬ 
er  of  Live  Vault  software, 
and  Imation,  a  storage 
firm,  team  up  to  offer 
real-time  backup  and 
storage  services  for 
servers  over  IP  connec¬ 
tions  as  low  as  56K 
bit/sec. » 61 


NO  STRINGS 
ATTACHED 

Wireless  e-mail  devices 
do  more  than  e-mail: 
They  can  be  used  to  jot 
down  notes,  keep  track 
of  your  schedules  and 
even  make  cellular 
phone  calls.  We  look  at 
three  new  tools  from 
Sprint  PCS,  Palm  and 
Research  in  Motion 
and  offer  a  list  of  issues 
to  consider  before  you 


decide  which  one  is 
best  for  you. »  63 


LISTEN  UP 

For  this  week’s  Quick- 
Study,  we  look  at 
speech  recognition,  a 
growing  technology 
that  is  most  frequently 
used  for  dictation, 
screen  navigation  and 
Web  browsing. » 65 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

Need  to  collaborate  with 
a  variety  of  companies 
in  far-flung  areas?  Start¬ 
up  NexPrise  Inc.’s 
ipTeam  software  claims 
to  let  “virtual  compa¬ 
nies”  work  together. 
IpTeam  expedites  Web- 
based  collaborative,  en¬ 
gineering  and  design  ef¬ 
forts.  Companies  use  it 
to  create  a  virtual  enter¬ 
prise  for  product  team 
processes.  The  software  e 
eases  communication  as  £ 
it  manages  documents,  5 
messages  and  supplier 
data.  >  62 


FLASHBACK 


Getting  a  grip  on  hand¬ 
helds  hasn’t  always 
been  easy.  Today, 
they’re  a  hot  market, 
but  in  1993  handhelds 
were  practically  nonex¬ 
istent.  Ironically,  the 
company  that  coined 
the  term  PDA  never  got 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its 
vision.  That  company 
was  Apple,  which  re¬ 
leased  a  device  that 
year  that  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest 
fiascoes  in  its  history: 
the  Newton  Message- 
Pad.  >  68 


MORE 

Exec  Tech . 63 

Flashback . 68 

Networks . 66 

Regional  Scope . 70 


UNTANGLING  YOUR 
Y2K  LAN  PROBLEMS 

NOT  ONLY  DO  YOUR  NETWORKS  have  their  own  year  2000 
problems,  but  those  problems  can  be  harder  to  find 
and  fix  than  in  PCs  or  mainframes.  The  reason: 
Multivendor,  multisite,  multivendor  networks  are 
more  complex  than  relatively  mon¬ 
olithic  mainframe  programs  or  rela¬ 
tively  standard  PCs.  We  tell  you 
what  to  look  for  and  how  to  cope. 


58 
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Product  Data  Management 
Moves  Toward  Mainstream 


Ford  among  those  adopting  easier-to-use , 
lower-cost  systems  to  link  to  suppliers 


FORD  HOPES  PDM  software  that  links  it  with  suppliers  will  speed  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  cars  such  as  the  2001  Thunderbird 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

roduct  data  man¬ 
agement  (PDM) 
software,  which 
manages  engineer¬ 
ing  design  informa¬ 
tion  from  early  prototype  de¬ 
sign  to  production,  is  moving 
into  more  companies  as  large 
manufacturers  link  their  sup¬ 
pliers  to  their  systems  and  ven¬ 
dors  introduce  easier-to-install 
versions  of  the  software. 

PDM  software  from  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Structural  Dynam¬ 
ic  Research  Corp.  (SDRC)  in 
Milford,  Ohio,  IBM  and  Uni¬ 
graphics  Solutions  Inc.  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  in  use  at  just  a 
handful  of  large  manufacturers 
but  is  moving  into  more  mar¬ 
kets,  said  Ed  Miller,  president 
of  CIMdata  Inc.,  a  research  and 
consulting  firm  based  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


“Smaller  companies  have 
the  same  problems  [as  large 
manufacturers],  but  they  don't 
have  the  same  resources,”  said 
Miller. 

SDRC  is  preparing  to  launch 
Metaphase  Team,  a  lower- 
priced  and  easier-to-install 
version  of  its  market-leading 
Metaphase  PDM  software. 
“They’re  providing  [Meta¬ 
phase]  in  a  way  that’s  easier  to 
use  in  a  smaller  environment,” 
said  Miller.  “I  think  that  is  what 
[smaller  manufacturers]  are 
after,”  he  added. 

Pricing  hasn’t  been  deter¬ 
mined  for  Metaphase  Team, 
which  is  expected  to  ship  in 
the  second  quarter  of  next 
year.  The  full  version  of  Meta¬ 
phase  is  priced  at  about  $2,000 
per  seat;  typical  installations 
cost  approximately  $500,000. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  is  making  its 


suppliers  a  key  part  of  its  de¬ 
sign  team  by  linking  more  of 
them  to  its  Metaphase  PDM 
system.  First-tier  suppliers  are 
already  connected.  Ford  will 
use  Metaphase  Team  to  reach 
smaller  suppliers. 

“It  gives  suppliers  the  latest 
information  they  need  to  de¬ 


sign  their  part  of  the  vehicle,” 
said  Mark  Johnson,  a  planning 
and  product  manager  at  Ford. 

With  its  PDM  implementa¬ 
tion,  which  started  in  late  1995, 
Ford  aims  to  cut  the  number  of 
prototypes  it  builds  —  which 
can  cost  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  each  —  by 


about  half.  Also,  the  software 
will  help  Ford  design  cars  that 
can  easily  be  custom-config¬ 
ured  for  individual  customers. 

One  of  the  first  cars  to  be  de¬ 
signed  with  the  new  system  is 
the  2001  Thunderbird,  which 
has  been  in  development  for 
about  three  years. 

Miller  said  Ford’s  moves  are 
typical  of  other  large  manufac¬ 
turers,  including  automakers 
General  Motors  Corp.  and 
DaimlerChrysler.  He  said  two 
trends  are  driving  such  compa¬ 
nies  to  invest  in  PDM.  One  is 
the  globalization  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  development  efforts  to  take 
advantage  of  resources  around 
the  world.  The  second  is  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  their  supply  chains 
more  closely  into  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

Ford’s  PDM  initiative  is  part 
of  a  project  called  C3P  (Com¬ 
puter-Aided  Design,  Manufac¬ 
turing  and  Engineering  and 
Product  Information  Manage¬ 
ment).  Officials  at  the  auto¬ 
maker  declined  to  say  how 
much  the  project  has  cost  or 
how  much  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  save  as  a  result  of  it.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  Computerworld  coverage  on  product 
data  management  and  related  links,  visit 
our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Moving  From  Intranet  to  Extranet  Not  Easy 


External  links  need 
better  security 
and  interfaces 

BY  LEE  COPELAND 

Converting  an  intranet  into  an 
extranet  isn’t  as  simple  as  flip¬ 
ping  a  switch. 

Just  ask  St.  Onge 
Co.,  a  materials  han¬ 
dling  consulting  firm 
in  York,  Pa.  Having 
created  a  homegrown 
intranet,  the  company 
wants  to  make  its  in¬ 
formation  available  to 
customers  on  an  ex¬ 
tranet. 

“We  offer  a  very  fo¬ 
cused  subject  matter 
and  content  other 
firms  don't  have,  and 
we  think  we  have  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  offer,”  said  Paul  Evanko, 
a  vice  president  at  St.  Onge, 
who  sponsored  the  portal  pro¬ 


ject.  “The  knowledge  we  have 
at  St.  Onge  is  unique,  and  we 
realized  that  this  was  a  good 
medium  to  make  that  informa¬ 
tion  known  to  our  customers.” 

Yet  starting  with  an  existing 
portal  often  requires  scaling 
hardware  for  higher  Web  traf¬ 
fic,  adding  slicker  user  inter¬ 
faces  for  external 
users  and  imple¬ 
menting  airtight  se¬ 
curity. 

“Security  con¬ 
cerns  are  the  No.  1 
reason  companies 
are  not  doing  this,” 
said  Wayne  Ecker- 
son,  an  analyst  at  Pa¬ 
tricia  Seybold  Group 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

Eckerson  recom¬ 
mends  implement¬ 
ing  session  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  to  shut  down 
Web  sessions  if  activity  ceases, 
thereby  limiting  exposure  to 
unauthorized  users. 


Loancity.com  Inc.,  an  online 
residential  mortgage  financier 
and  services  company,  origi¬ 
nally  developed  an  internal 
portal  based  on  Infolmage 
Inc.’s  Freedom  software  to  give 
its  employees  access  to  reports 
and  loan  processing  data. 
Bruce  Maurier,  vice  president 
of  internal  systems  at  Loancity 
in  San  Jose  says  he  plans  to  give 
mortgage  brokers  information 
about  in-progress  loans. 

“The  traditional  model  in¬ 
volves  making  phone  calls  and 
chewing  your  fingernails  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer.  Now,  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  the  broker 
gets  status  on  where  the  loan 
stands  in  our  pipeline,”  he  said. 
“We  still  have  to  be  selective 
about  what  information  we 
give  our  affiliates  access  to.” 

In  addition  to  offering  self- 
service,  companies  should  of¬ 
fer  buying  opportunities  along 
the  way,  says  analyst  Phil  Rus- 
som  at  Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in 


Framingham.  Mass.  “Savvy  IT 
shops  will  offer  self-service, 
plus  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  service  or  product 
right  along  with  that 
information,”  he  said. 

St.  Onge  wants  to 
do  just  that  when  it 
debuts  its  intranet- 
turned-portal  by 
year’s  end,  hoping 
the  information  turns 
browsers  into  paid 
customers. 

“We  think  there  is 
more  value  than  the 
potential  danger  that 
people  will  do  their 
own  consulting”  using  infor¬ 
mation  they  gained  from  the 
site,  said  Art  St.  Onge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  that  bears 
his  name.  “We  hope  there 
might  very  well  be  a  desire  to 
get  more  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  a  warehouse  operator  to 
confirm  a  conclusion  he  came 
to,  and  we  would  be  the  natural 
ones  to  contact.” 

Some  firms  find  that  large 
customers  demand  access  to 
their  intranets. 


Landing  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  customers  meant 
that  DHL  Worldwide  Express 
needed  to  provide 
broad  access  to  cor¬ 
porate  information 
about  shipment  time¬ 
tables,  costs  and 
tracking.  The  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.- 
based  international 
package  delivery  firm 
extended  special  ex¬ 
tranet  privileges  to 
the  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  last  year  to 
handle  shipments  from  U.S. 
bases  to  Bosnia. 

“They  required  a  single  ex¬ 
tranet  location  that  gives  them 
visibility  into  our  shipment 
process,”  said  Barney  Sene,  di¬ 
rector  of  e-commerce  systems 
at  DHL.  “So  we  provided  it.”  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  resources  on  intranets  and 
extranets,  such  as  books  and  articles,  visit 
our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


ART  ST.  ONGE:  Sales 
possibilities  outweigh 
the  danger  of  people 
misusing  information 
on  the  extranet 


PAUL EVANKO:  An 
extranet  is  “a  good 
medium”  for  reach¬ 
ing  customers 


here,  boy. 


the  e-content  company 

www.xmlecontent.com 


Finally,  a  set  of  solutions  based  in  XML  able  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  for  dynamic,  intelligent  content.  The  e-content  company 
brings  you  BladeRunneri"  designed  to  harness  the  power  of  industry  standards  such  as  XML  (extensible  Markup  Language)  and  Microsoft’  Word. 

You  benefit  from  the  reusability  and  personalization  of  structured  information  to  drive  1-to-l  communications  in  your  e-business  applications. 

Companies  like  Cahners,  ExecuTrain?  and  Fiat  Avio  see  BladeRunner  as  improving  time-to-market,  increasing  revenue,  and  enabling 

competitive  advantage.  Imagine  the  possibilities  for  your  e-business. 

Hungry  for  a  demonstration? 

Call  1-800-778-5323  or  log  on  now  to  www.xmlecontent.com 
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TECHNOLOGY 

Network  Integrity  and  Imation 
To  Team  on  Backup  Service 


Aims  to  make  real-time , 
low-cost  backup 
available  over  the  Web 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

Next  year,  information  technology 
managers  should  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  new  real-time,  low-cost  back¬ 
up  and  recovery  service. 

Network  Integrity  Inc.  in  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  which  makes  Live  Vault  software, 
is  teaming  with  im¬ 
aging  and  storage 
company  Imation  En¬ 
terprises  Corp.  in 
Oakdale,  Minn.  The 
companies  will  offer 
real-time  backup  and 
storage  services  for 
servers  over  IP  con¬ 
nections  as  low  as  56K 
bit/sec. 

The  service,  which 
will  make  LiveVault’s 
real-time,  incremental 
backup  capabilities 
available  over  the  In¬ 
ternet,  is  aimed  at 
small  and  midsize 
companies,  as  well 
as  larger  enterprises 
seeking  to  provide  backup,  disaster  re¬ 
covery  and  the  ability  to  restore  data 
for  remote  servers. 

It’s  a  good  fit  for  smaller  companies 
or  larger  businesses  with  remote  of¬ 
fices,  said  David  Hill,  an  analyst  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston.  It’s  not  as 
well-suited  for  companies  that  have 
“big  SAP  R/3  implementations  and 
[the]  know-how  to  do  backup  on  a  ma¬ 
jor  scale,”  he  said. 

The  software  backs  up  databases 
such  as  Oracle  Corp.  and  Microsoft 


Corp.’s  SQL  Server  by  replicating  data 
only  as  it  changes.  It  also  backs  up  open 
files. 

“The  fact  that  it  backs  up  continuous¬ 
ly  and  incrementally  is  key,”  Hill  said. 
It’s  also  important  that  the  service  al¬ 
lows  network  managers  to  slow  or  stop 
the  procedure  if  the  backup  is  slowing 
down  LAN  traffic,  he  said. 

The  incremental,  automatic  backups 
have  already  proved  important  to 
Patrick  Seeber,  IT  director  at  Navellier 
Financial  Corp.  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Before  installing 
Live  Vault,  the  financial 
services  company’s 
weekly  backups  to  tape 
took  six  to  eight  hours 
—  provided  the  staff  re¬ 
membered  to  initiate 
the  nonautomated  pro¬ 
cess,  Seeber  said. 

“If  we  got  busy  and 
forgot,  we  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  stay 
late  and  get  a  new  wife 
or  live  on  the  edge,”  he 
said. 

The  instantaneous 
backup  paid  for  itself, 
Seeber  said.  “I  was 
doing  some  directory 
cleanup,  and  I  was  run¬ 
ning  the  beta  software  —  I’d  forgotten  I 
wasn’t  supposed  to  put  it  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  server  —  when  I  accidentally 
deleted  some  critical  historical  data,” 
he  said.  Although  the  regular  backup 
hadn’t  been  done,  Seeber  said  he  used 
Live  Vault  to  restore  the  entire  file  set  in 
minutes. 

Pricing  for  the  service  hasn’t  been 
set,  said  Steve  Kreth,  a  Network  Integri¬ 
ty  spokesman.  He  declined  to  say  exact¬ 
ly  when  it  will  be  available  but  said  it 
will  be  sometime  early  next  year.  I 


Safe  in  the  Vault 

Key  features  ofLiveVault 
server  backup: 

■  After  initial  full  backup,  only 
changed  bytes  are  replicated 

■  Continuous  backup 

■  Throttles  down  in  times  of 
heavy  LAN  traffic 

■  Lets  you  schedule  automatic 
weekly  backups 

■  Time-slice  wizard  lets  you 
re-create  file  system  at  any 
time  and  in  minutes 


Microsoft  Standard  Gains  Backers 


by  jack  McCarthy 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  a  boost  to  its  forthcoming  Universal 
Plug  and  Play  technology,  Microsoft 
Corp.  last  week  said  it  will  lead  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  industry  heavyweights  to  de¬ 
velop  Internet-based  standards  for  new 
electronic  devices. 

Members  include  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Honeywell 
Inc.,  IBM,  Intel  Corp.,  Matsushita  Elec¬ 
tric  Industrial  Co.,  Panja  Inc.,  Philips 
Electronics  NV,  Siemens  AG,  Sony 
Corp.  and  Thomson  Multimedia  SA. 


The  group  will  establish  the  agenda, 
focus  and  guiding  principles  for  the 
Universal  Plug  and  Play  Forum  that  was 
set  up  in  June,  said  Greg  Sullivan,  a 
product  manager  at  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  consumer  division. 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  has  devel¬ 
oped  its  own  Java-based  technology, 
called  Jini,  which  also  promises  to  let 
devices  communicate  across  networks. 
Sun  couldn’t  be  reached  for  comment.  I 


McCarthy  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  San  Francisco. 
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THINKPAD. 


To  sign  up  for  a  free  teleseminar  on 
November  9, 1999,  about  the  IBM  Enterprise  Storage 
Server™  magic  box,  visit  www.ibm.com/storage/ 
magicbox  or  call  1  800  426-7777  (priority  code 
6C9EG004).  You’ll  also  get  a  chance  to  win  an 
IBM  ThinkPad®  and  give  your  company  the  chance 
to  win  two  days  of  onsite  storage  consulting  with 
senior  members  of  International  Data  Corporation*. 
«idc  Registration  is  easy.  To  sign  up,  just  visit  our 
Web  site.  No  purchase  necessary.  See  Official  Rules, 
below,  for  complete  details. _ 


Official  Rules  ■  1.  No  purchase  necessary:  To  register  for  a  complimentary  Enterprise  Storage  Server  Teleseminar  and  to  enter  the 
IBM  Storage  Consulting  Sweepstakes,  visit  the  IBM  Web  site  (www.ibm.comtotorageAnagicbox),  or  call  1  800  IBM-7777  (1  800  426- 
7777),  then  request  priority  code  6C9EG004.  For  Web  site  registration  and  entry,  complete  the  information  as  requested  on  the 
Teleseminar  Registration  and  Official  Entry  Form  and  then  send  your  registration  and  entry  by  clicking  the  Submit  button.  For  800# 
registration  and  entry,  follow  the  operator  prompt  instructions.  ■  E-mailed  entries  must  be  received  by  2:30  p.m.  EOT  and  800#  entries 
must  be  completed  by  2:30  p.m.  EDT,  November  9,  1999,  when  the  Sweepstakes  ends.  Limit  one  entry  per  person.  Attendance  at  the 
seminar  is  not  required  for  Sweepstakes  entry.  ■  2.  Selection  of  winners:  One  (1)  winner  will  be  selected  at  random  on  or  about  11/16/99 
from  all  valid  entries  by  The  Agency  @  Marketing  Corporation  of  America,  an  independent  judging  organization.  Entrants  agree  to  be 
bound  by  these  rules  and  all  decisions  of  the  judging  organization,  whose  decisions  are  final  on  all  aspects  of  the  Sweepstakes.  The 
potential  winner  will  be  notified  by  mail  and  may  be  required  to  sign  and  return  an  Affidavit  of  Eligibility  and  a  Prize/Publicity  Release 
without  further  consideration.  To  be  declared  a  winner,  any  Canadian  resident  selected  in  the  drawing  will  be  required  to  correctly  answer, 
without  assistance  of  any  kind,  whether  mechanical  or  other,  a  time-limited  mathematical  question.  The  question  will  be  administered 
by  telephone  at  a  mutually  convenient  time.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  entries  or  mail  that  are  lost,  stolen,  late  or  misdirected 
Sweepstakes  materials  void  if  incomplete,  or  if  they  contain  errors.  If  for  any  reason  the  Internet  portion  of  the  Sweepstakes  is  not 
capable  of  running  as  planned,  including  infection  by  computer  virus,  bugs,  tampering,  unauthorized  intervention,  fraud,  technical  failures 
or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  IBM,  which  corrupt  or  affect  the  administration,  security,  fairness,  integrity  or  proper  conduct  of  the 
Sweepstakes,  IBM  reserves  the  right,  at  its  sole  discretion,  to  disqualify  any  individual  who  tampers  with  the  entry  process  and  to  cancel, 
terminate,  modify  or  suspend  the  Sweepstakes.  ■  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for:  any  error,  omission,  interruption,  deletion,  defect, 
delay  in  operation  or  transmission,  communications  line  failure,  theft  or  destruction  or  unauthorized  access  to  or  alteration  of  entries:  or 
any  problems  or  technical  malfunctions  of  any  telephone  network  or  lines,  computer  online  systems,  servers,  or  providers,  computer 
equipment,  software,  failure  of  any  e-mail  or  electronic  entry  to  be  received  on  account  of  technical  problems  or  traffic  congestion  on  the 
Internet  or  at  any  Web  site  or  any  combination  thereof,  including  any  injury  or  damage  to  participant’s  or  any  other  person's  computer 
related  to,  or  resulting  from,  participation  in  or  downloading  any  material  from  this  Sweepstakes.  All  submissions  become  the  property 
of  IBM  Corporation,  Armonk,  NY.  USA.  ■  3.  Participation:  This  Sweepstakes  begins  September  15.  1999,  and  is  open  to  residents  of  the 
United  States,  plus  D.C.,  21  years  of  age  or  older,  and  residents  of  Canada.  18  years  of  age  or  older,  except  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Quebec.  Employees  and  immediate  family  members  of  IBM  Corporation,  International  Data  Corporation,  their  subsidiaries,  advertising 
and  promotion  agencies,  resellers/retailers  and  anyone  involved  in  this  Sweepstakes'  announcement,  production,  development  or  handling, 
and  employees  of  federal,  provincial,  state  or  local  governments  are  not  eligible.  Notice  to  government  employees  and  representatives 
U.S.  federal  government  regulations  and  some  state,  provincial  and  tor  local  government  regulations  prohibit  the  offer  by  contractors  or 
acceptance  by  government  employees  of  gratuities  such  as  these.  By  entering,  participants  agree  to  release,  discharge  and  hold  harmless 
IBM  Corporation,  International  Data  Corporation,  their  subsidiaries,  advertising  and  promotional  agencies  and  prize  suppliers  from  all 
claims  or  damages  arising  out  of  a  participant’s  participation  in  the  Sweepstakes  andtor  acceptance  of  any  prizes.  Void  where  prohibited 
All  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  apply.  ■  4.  Prize  and  odds  of  winning:  The  following 
prize  will  be  awarded:  One  (1)  IBM  ThinkPad  570  with  UltraBase  will  be  awarded  to  the  randomly  selected  winner  (approx,  retail  value 
$3,500  U.S.);  the  winner’s  employer  (or  company)  will  receive  two  (2)  days  of  storage  consulting  by  International  Data  Corporation 
(“IDC"),  (approx,  retail  value  $40,000  U.S.,  including  consultant's  travel).  The  consulting  will  be  conducted  onsite  at  the  offices  of  winner’s 
employer  (or  company)  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  excluding  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Quebec,  by  April  30, 2000.  and  will  be  subject  to  !DC’s 
own  terms  and  conditions.  In  the  event  the  winner’s  employer  (or  company)  declines  the  onsite  consulting.  IBM  reserves  the  right  to 
select  an  alternate  company  for  consulting  award.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  registrations  received.  Approximately 
5.6  million  Sweepstakes  announcement  forms  are  being  made  available.  No  substitution  or  transfer  of  prize  except  with  Sponsor's 
permission  or  where  required  by  law.  Prize  subject  to  manufacturer's  limited  warranty,  if  any.  Winner  must  comply  with  his/her  com¬ 
pany's  policy  regarding  acceptance  of  a  prize.  If  prize  becomes  unavailable.  Sponsor  may  award  a  substitute  prize  of  equal  or  greater 
value.  Taxes  on  ThinkPad  are  the  responsibility  of  winner;  taxes  on  seminar  are  the  responsibility  of  the  company  receiving  the  seminar. 
Allow  6-8  weeks  after  validation  for  arrangement  for  receipt  of  prize.  ■  5.  Prize  winner  list:  For  name  of  prize  winner  and  company,  send 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Storage  Consulting  Sweepstakes.  PO.  Box  2904.  Westport.  CT  06880-0904.  by  11/16/99. 
■  International  Data  Corporation  delivers  accurate,  relevant  and  high-impact  data,  and  insight  on  information  technology  to  help  orga¬ 
nizations  make  sound  business  and  technology  decisions. 
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Start-Up  Makes 
Collaboration  Easy 


N exprise  Inc.'s  ipTeam  software  lets 

‘ virtual  companies'  work  together 


BY  EMILY  KAY 

Bob  carman  says  he 
would  like  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  way 
the  Space  and  Com¬ 
munications  Opera¬ 
tions  unit  of  The  Boeing  Co.’s 
Rocketdyne  Propulsion  & 
Power  subsidiary  does  busi¬ 
ness. 

For  now,  though,  Carman, 
manager  for  advanced  pro¬ 
grams,  is  using  collaborative 
design  and  engineering  tools 
from  NexPrise  Inc.  only  to 
overhaul  the  construction  of 
rocket  engines.  Using  Nex- 
Prise’s  tools  will  cut  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  off  the 
development  process. 

Carman  is  deploying  Nex- 
Prise’s  ipTeam  Suite  2.0  soft¬ 
ware  and  revamping  design 
and  engineering  processes 
throughout  Rocketdyne,  which 
manufactures  engines  for  the 
space  shuttle  as  well  as  for  the 
Atlas  and  Delta  satellite  launch 
vehicles. 

Virtual  Collaboration 

Carman’s  group  built  a  vir¬ 
tual  team  of  workers  from 
Rocketdyne  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  to  develop  a  rocket  engine 
at  a  fraction  of  the  usual  cost. 

“When  you  change  business 
practices  of  an  organization 
and  the  way  you  do  business, 
the  software,  in  many  cases, 
enables  some  changes  to  hap¬ 
pen  that  otherwise  couldn’t,” 
says  Carman.  “In  this  case  of 
virtual  [geographically  dis¬ 
persed]  development  teams, 
without  this  kind  of  software,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible.” 

NexPrise  is  a  1997  spin-off  of 
a  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  project  with 
Boeing  and  the  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin  Corp.’s  Palo  Alto  Research 
Lab.  Former  Lockheed  Martin 
engineers  Ram  Sriram  and 
Gene  Bouchard  run  NexPrise. 

As  companies  outsource 
manufacturing  processes,  they 
must  integrate  multiple  enter¬ 
prises  and  create  virtual  com¬ 


panies.  “Our  solution  lets  them 
work  as  though  they  were  part 
of  the  same  company,”  Sriram 
says.  “It  lets  companies  across 
the  entire  value  chain  —  from 
customers,  to  partners,  to  sup¬ 
pliers  —  work  in  real  time”  to 
bring  more  innovative  and  bet¬ 


ter  products  to  market  faster. 

IpTeam  expedites  Web- 
based  collaborative  engineer¬ 
ing  and  design  efforts.  Compa¬ 
nies  use  ipTeam  to  create  a  vir¬ 
tual  enterprise  for  product 
team  processes.  The  software 
facilitates  communication  as  it 
manages  documents,  messages 
and  supplier  data.  IpTeam’s 
iNotebook  consolidates  data, 
the  iDecision  module  provides 
a  framework  for  decision  and 


trade-off  analysis  and  iTracker 
monitors  costs,  schedules  and 
performance  data. 

Built  to  defense  specifica¬ 
tions,  ipTeam  provides  great 
enterprise-level  security,  says 
Ed  Miller,  president  of  CIM- 
data  Inc.,  an  international  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


NEXPRISE  CEO  RAM  SRIRAM:  “Our  solution  lets  [virtual  compa 
nies]  work  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  same  company”  ntAp  u  /? ., 

Milestones: 

•  1997:  Founded 

•  1997:  NexPrise 
ipTeam  released 


NexPrise  Inc. 


Location:  2518  Mission  College 

Blvd.,  Suite  101 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95054 

Telephone:  (408)327-0330 

Web:  www.nexprise.com 

Niche:  Collaborative  design  and 
engineering  tools. 

Growth  potential:  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  in  a  robust  market  that  ana¬ 
lysts  expect  will  grow  from  $1.5 
billion  this  year  to  $20  billion  by 
2005. 

Why  it’s  worth  watching:  Part¬ 
nerships  with  leading  enterprise 
resource  planning  and  customer 
relationship  management  vendors 
SAP  AG  and  i2  Technologies  Inc. 

Company  officers: 

•  Ram  Sriram,  president,  CEO 
and  co-founder 

•  Gene  Bouchard,  chief  system 
architect  and  co-founder 

Employees:  37 


Burn  money: 

•  1993-1994:  Co-funding 
agreements  and  initial  seed 
money  from  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
and  Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 

•  August  1998:  Major  round  of 
funding  from  Apex  Investment 
Partners,  AVI  Management  Part¬ 
ners  III  and  First  Analysis  Corp.; 
next-round  funding  underway 

Customers:  Lockheed  Martin 
Missiles  &  Space,  the  Space  and 
Communications  Operations  unit 
of  Boeing’s  Rocketdyne  Propul¬ 
sion  &  Power 


Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  Competitors  have  far  deeper 
pockets. 

•  An  attractive  acquisition  candi¬ 
date,  which  could  change  develop¬ 
ment  and  support  efforts  down  the 
road. 


Companies  can  buy  or  rent 
ipTeam.  Following  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Propulsion  Ordi¬ 
nance  Thermal  and  Structures 
Products  division  at  Lockheed 
Martin  Missiles  &  Space  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  will  deploy 
ipTeam  internally,  says  Bob 
Marthouse,  the  division’s  man¬ 
ager  of  new  business  and  prod¬ 
uct  integration. 

Rocketdyne  opted  to  out¬ 
source  ipTeam  management  to 
NexPrise  and  avoid  costs  and 
labor  involved  with  maintaining 
an  infrastructure,  Carman  says. 

IpTeam  Suite  helped  Car¬ 
man’s  team  make  significant 
improvements.  The  collabora¬ 
tive  design  team  created  an  en¬ 
gine  with  five  parts,  instead  of 
the  usual  140  components.  The 
cost  to  develop  the  first  unit 
fell  from  $1.4  million  to 
$50,000,  and  design  time  went 
from  seven  man-years  to  one. 

“The  most  interesting  thing 
about  NexPrise  is  the  way  they 
focus  on  decisions,  rather  than 
deliverables,  as  the  key  gating 
items  in  product  develop¬ 
ment,”  says  Wayne  Collier, 
president  of  engineering, 
manufacturing  and  de- 
r  sign  at  D.  H.  Brown  As- 
sociates  Inc.  in  Port 
1  Chester,  N.Y.  “That 

moves  the  team’s  at¬ 
tention  to  a  higher  lev¬ 
el,  since,  ultimately, 
product  development  is 
less  about  moving  paper  [or 
electronic  files]  around  and 
more  about  narrowing  from  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities  to  a 
specific  solution.” 

Carman  agrees.  “The  ip¬ 
Team  accelerated  the  design 
process  and  kept  costs  down 
by  enabling  us  to  replace  in- 
person  meetings  and  efficient¬ 
ly  exchange  design  and  analy¬ 
sis  recommendations,”  he  says. 
“Our  use  of  ipTeam  demon¬ 
strates  the  creativity,  innova¬ 
tion,  efficiency  and  tremen¬ 
dous  time-to-market  benefits 
possible  by  integrating  global 
product  teams.”  > 


combing 


Kay  writes  about  technology  as 
a  principal  at  Choice  Communi¬ 
cations,  an  editorial  consulting 
firm  in  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


(Not)  Free  for  All 

The  market  for  products  such  as  Nex- 
Prise’s  ipTeam  Suite  shows  great 
promise,  but  it's  so  new  that  vendors 
must  help  users  understand  what  they 
offer. 

"The  industrial  world  is  changing,  and 
partnerships  and  supply-chain  manage¬ 
ment  are  critically  important,”  says  Ed 
Miller,  president  of  ClMdata  Inc.  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  “NexPrise  sits  in  the  middle 
and  says,  ‘We'll  do  a  better  coordination 
job.'  They  have  to  convince  people  it's 
the  right  way  to  operate." 

A  new  category  of  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  uses  Internet  technologies  to  con¬ 
nect  design,  engineering,  sourcing, 
sales,  marketing,  services  and  cus¬ 
tomers  into  a  global  knowledge  net¬ 
work,  says  Jack  Maynard,  an  analyst  at 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Products  like  iTeam  will  fill  a  gaping 
hole  in  the  enterprise  application  field. 
“Companies  are  all  able  to  do  best  prac¬ 
tices  in  enterprise  resource  planning, 
supply-chain  and  customer  relationship 
management,"  says  Maynard.  “Where 
they  differentiate  themselves  is  by  pro¬ 
ducing  innovative  products." 

NexPrise,  Parametric  Technology 
Corp.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Blueline  Online 
Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Framework 
Technologies  Corp.  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
plug  the  hole.  They  provide  a  way,  via  the 
Internet,  for  engineering  teams  to  collab¬ 
orate  with  other  parts  of  the  enterprise 
and  outside  suppliers. 

“We  fit  in  the  middle  of  the  process, 
coordinating  external  suppliers,  giving 
access  to  information  needed  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  giving  project  managers  in¬ 
sight  into  issues  open  across  the  proj¬ 
ect,"  says  Brian  Guiffrida,  marketing 
director  at  Framework. 

There’s  certainly  room  for  NexPrise 
and  its  competitors  in  the  market,  which 
Maynard  estimates  will  grow  from  $1.5 
billion  this  year  to  $20  billion  by  2005. 

Fie  raises  red  flags  about  NexPrise.  how¬ 
ever.  While  the  company  has  almost 
tripled  its  staff,  with  37  employees  it’s 
smaller  than  $1.1  billion  Parametric.  As 
the  market  evolves,  a  company  like  Nex¬ 
Prise  could  be  ripe  for  takeover. 

“If  you  compare  NexPrise  to  Para¬ 
metric.  the  latter  is  over  $1  billion  and 
has  a  massive  presence  in  the  [comput¬ 
er-aided  design  and  manufacturing]  and 
engineering  market,”  Maynard  says. 

Miller  says  NexPrise’s  focus  on  secu¬ 
rity  is  a  plus,  though.  “They  come  from 
the  defense  industry,  so  their  claim  to 
fame  is  their  ability  to  [provide  function¬ 
ality]  in  a  secure  environment,"  he  says. 

-Emily  Kay 
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Three  New  Wireless 
E-Mail  Devices 


BY  DAVID  STROM 

Traveling  executives  looking  to  cut 
the  cord  on  their  e-mail  habit  have  lots  of 
choices  these  days.  I  looked  at  three  of 
the  latest  wireless  e-mail  devices  —  the 
Palm  VII,  the  Touchpoint  phone  with  a 
built-in  Web  browser  from  Sprint  PCS  and  an  updat¬ 
ed  two-way  pager  from  Research  in  Motion  Ltd.  All 
three  do  more  than  wireless  e-mail,  of  course:  You 
can  jot  down  notes,  keep  track  of  your  schedule  and, 
in  the  case  of  Touchpoint,  make  cellular  phone  calls. 


Although  each  unit  has  its 
frustrations  and  problems,  all 
are  improvements  over  the  trio 
of  devices  I  reviewed  Feb.  15. 

I’ve  used  one  form  or  another 
of  wireless  e-mail  for  more  than 
eight  years  and  suggest  that  you 
consider  the  following: 

■  Can  you  get  e-mail  on  these 
devices  with  the  same  corpo¬ 
rate  e-mail  account  that  you 
use  on  your  desktop?  Most  de¬ 
vices  require  some  effort  and 
some  combination  of  software 
and  services  to  do  this. 

■  How  much 


skill  is  required  to  type  a  typi¬ 
cal  reply  message?  None  of  the 
devices  is  as  handy  as  a  full- 
size  keyboard.  You  should  try 
one  out  before  buying  to  make 
sure  you’re  comfortable  with 
its  controls  and  key  layouts. 

■  Do  these  devices  work  in¬ 
doors  and  in  out-of-the-way 
places?  All  three  I  tested  work 
best  outdoors  and  in  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  far¬ 
ther  inside  buildings  and  away 
from  the  city  you  take  them, 
the  worse  the  radio  reception 
gets.  This  is  just  physics. 


■  Is  the  price  reasonable  and 
predictable?  All  the  devices 
come  with  an  array  of  monthly 
service  plans  and  fees.  Make 
sure  you  understand  the  pric¬ 
ing  plan  you  need  up  front. 

In  an  ideal  world,  each  de¬ 
vice  would  come  with  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  extract 
e-mail  from  your  existing  cor¬ 
porate  account.  However, 
these  devices  aren’t  there  yet. 
Each  comes  with  its  own 
e-mail  account,  separate  from 
your  existing  corporate  e-mail 
account.  If  your  corporate 
e-mail  system  has  message¬ 
forwarding  features,  you  can 
turn  that  on  when  you  leave 
town  and  have  your  mail  for¬ 
warded  to  your  device. 

I  took  all  three  devices  with 
me  on  several  business  trips 
and  also  carried  them  all  over 
town  to  determine  coverage 
capabilities  and  battery  life.  I 
also  connected  them  to  a  Win¬ 
dows  NT  desktop  and  tested 
their  synchronization  software 


Touchpoint  Phone  With  Wireless  Web 

Sprint  PCS  (manufactured  by  Denso  Corp.) 
www.sprintpcs.com 

Wireless  service:  Sprint  PCS  with  service  from  Phone.com  Inc. 

Price:  Various  pricing  plans  for  both  voice  and  data  start  at  $10  per 
month,  plus  price  of  phone 

Keyboard/screen:  Seven  lines,  with  12-button  phone  keys  with  Tegic 
script 

Batteries:  Rechargeable;  lasts  up  to  two  days 

Available:  Now 

Sprint  PCS  has  introduced  its  Wireless  Web  service,  through  which  you 
can  browse  some  Web  sites  using  your  cellular  phone.  Several  phones  are 
available  for  this  service,  including  ones  from  Motorola  Inc.,  Nokia  Corp. 
and  Qualcomm  Inc. 

I  tested  a  phone  from  Denso  called  Touchpoint.  Any  of  these  phones 
come  ready  to  read  e-mail:  You  can  set  up  a  free  account  with  Yahoo 
Inc.  and  have  it  collect  your  corporate  e-mail.  And  if  you  don't  need 
to  reply  to  your  messages,  you  can  forward  or  copy  mail  to  Sprint’s 
short  messaging  feature  (every  Sprint  phone  is  equipped  to  receive 
e-mail  at  phonenumber@messaging.sprintpcs.com).  I  wanted  to 
use  the  phone  to  read  my  mail  at  Infinite  Technologies  Inc.’s  Mail- 
AndNews.com  site,  but  Infinite  is  still  working  out  the  bugs  with 
Sprint. 

Built  in  to  the  phone  is  software  from  Tegic  Communications  Inc. 
called  T9.  Because  you  have  only  12  buttons  to  key  in  any  text,  Te¬ 
gic  has  developed  a  way  to  predict  what  you're  going  to  type  and 
to  facilitate  the  process.  Although  it’s  no  substitute  for  a  QWERTY 
keyboard,  it  does  a  credible  job. 


and  other  utilities.  Of  the 
three,  the  Palm  offers  the  most 
promise:  It  has  the  largest  and 
most  active  developer  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  best  software. 
However,  to  be  a  really  effec¬ 
tive  Palm  user,  you  will  need  to 
learn  its  Graffiti  scripting  lan¬ 
guage  to  compose  messages.  I 

Strom  is  a  freelance  reviewer  in 
Port  Washington,  N.Y. 


Palm  VII 


Palm  Computing  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  3Com  Corp. 
www.palm.com 
Wireless  service:  BellSouth 
Wireless  Data 

Price:  $499,  plus  various  plans 
($10  to  $40  per  month,  depend¬ 
ing  on  volume)  and  $10  activa¬ 
tion  fee 

Keyboard/screen:  Touch  screen 
with  Graffiti  script;  3.5-in. 
diagonal  Palm  screen 
Batteries:  Two  AAA  batter¬ 
ies  last  for  two  or  more 
weeks 

Available:  In  New  York 
since  May;  nationwide 
since  October 

The  Palm  VII  has  a  variety  of 
ways  to  read  and  respond  to 
e-mail.  It  comes  with  its  own 
built-in  e-mail  software,  called 
iMessenger.  However,  it  doesn’t 
have  as  many  features  as  I’d  like, 
such  as  filtering,  scheduled  for¬ 
warding  and  mass  message  deletes. 
For  example,  you  have  to  log  in  to 
the  Palm.Net  Service  Web  site  to 
delete  multiple  messages  at  once. 

To  obtain  these  features  and  to  read 


your  existing  e-mail  account,  you 
will  need  to  make  use  of  either  Visto 
Corp.,  Yahoo  Mail  or  MonkeyMail 
services.  Another  choice  is  to  use 
ThinAirApps.com's  ThinAirMail 
client  software,  a  free  product  that 
is  my  favorite  of  the  current  alterna¬ 
tives  available  for  wireless  e-mail. 

No  matter  which  service  or  soft¬ 
ware  you  use,  you  have  to  use  Graf¬ 
fiti  to  compose  messages.  It  will 
take  a  while  to  learn  this  language, 
but  it’s  easier  than  typing  responses 
on  the  Touchpoint  phone's  keypad. 

Blackberry 
Interactive  Pager 

Research  in  Motion  Ltd. 
www.blackberry.net 
Wireless  service:  BellSouth 
Wireless  Data  (850  model  uses 
Ardis) 

Price:  $399,  plus  $40  per  month 
for  unlimited  usage 
Keyboard/screen:  Full  QWER¬ 
TY  keyboard  but  very  small 
keys;  screen  has  up  to  eight-line 
display 

Battery:  One  AA  lasts  up  to 
three  days 

Available:  Now 

The  Blackberry  has  the  best  key¬ 
board  of  the  three,  with  a  full  type¬ 
writer  layout  of  keys,  albeit  only 
3  in.  wide.  Given  its  size,  I  could 
type  fairly  easily  and  compose 
longer  messages  than  on  the  other 
devices.  It  comes  with  relatively 
weak  desktop  synchronization  soft¬ 
ware,  because  you  can’t  synchronize 
your  e-mails  yet  between  the  device 
and  your  desktop.  It  also  has  the 
most  confusing  set  of  models. 
There’s  one  that  works  only  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange  servers,  another 
that  works  with  Internet  e-mail  and 
a  third  that  runs  over  American  Mo¬ 
bile’s  Ardis  wireless  networks.  This 


latter  model  has  a  $60-per-month 
usage  plan  and  works  with  e-mail 
accounts  through  American  Mobile's 
eLink  Agent. 

GoAmerica  Communications 
Corp.  ( www.goamerica.net )  offers 
e-mail  access  for  varying  fees  and 
will  sell  you  a  reduced-price  Black¬ 
berry  as  well. 
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LIFE  CHOICES 

ARE  RARELY  THIS  EASY 

(SUN  CHANNEL  CUSTOMERS  SHOULD  CHECK  "YES") 


Improving  the  way  your  organization  does 
business  isn’t  just  a  good  idea,  it’s  your  job 
description.  But  just  because  they  call  it  "work" 
doesn’t  mean  that  your  team,  and  your  SUN 
channel  partners,  shouldn’t  receive  special 
recognition.  After  all,  you  fundamentally 
changed  your  network’s  capabilities.  So  if  your 
".comming"  experience  was  fun — and 
successful— we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 

Sun  and  Computerworld’s  Enterprise  Business 
Solutions  group  are  sponsoring  a  contest  to 
recognize  innovative  SUN  implementations. 


Computerworld  editors  and  IDC  analysts  will 
judge  the  entries.  Computerworld  will  announce 
the  winners  and  a  special  award  will  be 
presented  so  your  team  can  be  the  envy  of  the 
entire  organization.  And  all  winning  team 
members  will  automatically  be  entered  to  win 
one  of  two  IT  Leader  leather  jackets. 

If  you  believe  that  you've  got  a  story  to  tell 
about  how  you  and  your  SUN  Channel  Partner 
were  able  to  implement  an  eBusiness  solution, 
CRM  application  or  any  other  business 
improvement  contact  us  today! 


This  is  not  a  product  endorsement,  it's  a  case 
study  of  how  you  and  your  Sun  channel  partner 
improved  life  for  everyone  on  your  network. 
Hey,  the  work  is  done,  now  all  you  have  to  do  is 
enter  to  win.  Hurry!  The  contest  ends  on 
January  30. 
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HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 


Speech  Recognition 


BY  STEVE  ALEXANDER 

SPEECH  recognition  is 
gaining  popularity  in 
the  corporate  world 
among  nontypists, 
people  with  disabili¬ 
ties  and  business  travelers  who 
tape-record  information  for 
later  transcription. 

Most  frequently  used  for 
dictation,  screen  navigation 
and  Web  browsing,  PC-based 
speech-recognition  systems 
have  relatively  high  accuracy 
rates  (consultants  rate  them 
at  80%  to  99%)  and  retail 
prices  starting  at  about  $40. 
That  makes  low-end  systems 
suitable  for  office  dictation, 
while  higher-end  systems  are 
aimed  at  professions  with  spe¬ 
cial  vocabularies. 

In  simple  terms,  the  soft¬ 
ware  works  this  way:  When  a 
person  speaks,  the  software 
captures  the  sound  through  a 
microphone  and  converts  it  to 
a  digital  signal.  It  analyzes  that 
digital  pattern  to  find  matches 
with  known  sounds  contained 
in  a  database,  then  passes  the 
recognized  words  to  an  appli¬ 
cation  such  as  Microsoft  Word 
or  WordPerfect. 

Part  of  that  database  consists 
of  predefined  sound  patterns 
—  a  one-size-fits-all  vocabu¬ 
lary  for  recognizing  speech 
from  as  many  different  voices 
as  possible.  The  rest  is  built 
when  a  user  “trains”  the  soft¬ 
ware  by  repeating  keywords  so 
it  can  recognize  the  user’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  speech  patterns. 


Shop  Talk 

Major  speech-recognition 
software  vendors  —  including 
Newton,  Mass.-based  Dragon 
Systems  Inc.,  IBM,  Woburn, 
Mass.-based  Lernout  &  Haus- 
pie  Speech  Products  U.S.A. 
Inc.  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.- 
based  Philips  Consumer  Elec¬ 
tronics  Co.  —  all  use  the  same 
family  of  mathematical  models 
to  match  spoken  words  with 
the  database,  although  the  tech¬ 
nical  approach  varies.  In  Drag¬ 
on’s  NaturallySpeaking  dicta¬ 
tion  software,  spoken  words 
are  identified  in  two  ways:  by 
matching  their  phonemes,  or 
basic  language  sounds,  and  by 


[DEFINITION 

Speech  recognition  is  the  process  in  which 
software  digitizes  spoken  words,  then  uses  mathe¬ 
matical  models  to  identify  and  transcribe  the 
words.  Voice-recognition  software  is  used  with 
an  increasingly  wide  range  of  business  software 
but  lacks  the  ability  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  what  is  said. 


A  Typical  Speech-Recognition  Process 
For  a  Speaker-Independent  System 


o 

CAPTURE  INPUT 

Person  speaks 


© 

PREPROCESS 

Convert  analog  input  to  digital 
and  extract  important  features 


© 

RECOGNIZE 

Search  for  best  match  with  input 


INPUT 

MATCHING  SCORE 

AVAILABLE  CHOICES 

10110011000 


167 

10011010 

“Help” 

189 

10110011001 

“Sales” 

130 

101011001111 

“Support” 

101 

00111010110010  “Operator” 

© 


COMMUNICATE 
Send  best  match  to  application 


AppNcation 


analyzing  what  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  a  spoken  sound  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  context  in  which  it 
was  said. 

“All  the  voice-recognition 
systems  have  pre-existing 
speech  databases.  When  you 
train  the  software,  you  are 
superimposing  your  words  on 
the  database,”  says  Peter  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  consultant  at  Aristotle 


Systems  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
After  the  training,  the  software 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  guess 
what  you  said,  even  if  it  didn’t 
understand  every  word.  “It 
may  be  a  phrase  rather  than 
a  word  that  is  recognized. 
Longer  utterances  are  recog¬ 
nized  more  easily  because  they 
are  harder  to  confuse  with 
other  sounds.  Words  spoken 


out  of  context  are  harder  to 
recognize,”  Fleming  said. 

Speech-recognition  software 
vendors  claim  a  98%  accuracy 
rate.  Consultants  say  that  may 
be  true  but  only  because  the 
software  has  been  tuned  to 
perform  well  on  the  tests 
that  measure  voice-recogni¬ 
tion  accuracy. 

“The  systems  have  been  built 


to  pass  the  challenges  the  tests 
provide,”  says  Judith  Mark¬ 
owitz,  an  analyst  at  J.  Mark¬ 
owitz  Consultants  in  Chicago. 
“But  for  some  people,  accuracy 
could  be  80%,  and  for  others  it 
could  be  99%.” 

It’s  important  to  remember 
that  accuracy  and  user  satis¬ 
faction  aren’t  the  same  thing, 
Markowitz  says.  A  person  with 
an  injury  that  makes  typing 
difficult  may  get  80%  accuracy 
doing  work  that  wouldn’t  oth¬ 
erwise  be  possible  and  love 
the  software  despite  the  occa¬ 
sional  errors,  she  said. 

User  Attitudes 

Sometimes  accuracy  varies 
for  technical  reasons,  but  the 
user’s  attitude  toward  the  tech¬ 
nology  also  is  important,  con¬ 
sultants  say.  Fleming  recom¬ 
mends  that  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  speech  recognition 
“buy  one  system  and  use  it  for 
a  while  because  there’s  more 
to  it  than  just  voice-recogni¬ 
tion  percentage  of  accuracy. 
There’s  also  user  acceptability. 
See  if  your  users  are  likely  to 
take  to  it.” 

The  sometimes  touchy  rela¬ 
tionship  between  user  and 
software  may  be  the  strongest 
argument  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  departments  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selection  of 
speech-recognition  packages. 
Besides  helping  users  adapt  to 
the  technology,  IT  also  can 
help  choose  the  software  that 
best  matches  the  task  at  hand 
and  is  compatible  with  the  cor¬ 
porate  network. 

Markowitz  says  dictation 
programs  tend  to  vary  by  the 
features  they  have  optimized, 
such  as  foreign-language  re¬ 
cognition,  tight  integration 
with  Windows  or  desktop  nav¬ 
igation  or  Web  page  use.  She 
advises  checking  out  claims  of 
network  compatibility. 

“Some  of  these  products 
work  in  networks  and  others 
don’t,  even  though  they  are 
said  to,”  she  says.  “Which  one 
you  choose  depends  on  what 
your  company  is  focused  on.”  I 


Alexander  is  c.  freelance  writer 
in  Edina,  Minn. 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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Y2K  presents  problems 
for  networks  that  are 
qualitatively  different  - 
and  more  daunting  - 
than  those  facing  main¬ 
frames  or  desktops 
By  Edmund  X.  DeJesus 


ven  as  information  technology  man¬ 
agers  begin  to  relax  somewhat  about  the 
year  2000  compliance  of  their  desktops 
and  mainframes,  a  more  intractable  haz¬ 
ard  literally  surrounds  them:  their  net¬ 
works.  It’s  no  wonder  that  IT  managers 
have  left  their  networks  for  last  —  net¬ 
works  are  more  complicated,  more  individual  and 
tougher  to  test  and  fix  than  desktops  and  mainframes. 

While  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  assistance  they’re  re¬ 
ceiving  from  network  hardware  and  software  ven¬ 
dors,  these  IT  managers  are  unwilling  to  publicly  crit¬ 
icize  vendors  they  must  continue  working  with  —  so 
much  so  that  every  IT  manager  we  spoke  with  re¬ 
quested  anonymity.  Still,  nameless  or  not,  these  man¬ 
agers  are  in  for  trouble  if  their  networks  crash  —  an 
outcome  that  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
estimates  will  strike  almost  one-third  of  networks 
that  aren’t  checked  and  fixed. 

If  a  date-related  problem  takes  down  a  segment  of 
an  enterprise  network,  that  enterprise  may  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  continuing  normal  operations  for  hours,  days 


or  weeks.  Still,  it’s  not  difficult  to  understand  why  net¬ 
works  haven’t  been  making  the  Y2K  to-do  lists.  With 
your  desktops,  you  can  adopt  a  cookie-cutter  ap¬ 
proach:  Pretty  much  the  same  test-and-fix  operation 
can  be  carried  out  on  the  BIOS  (firmware),  real-time 
clock  and  operating  system  of  every  desktop  in  your 
enterprise.  Even  with  mainframes,  you  may  have  your 
million-line  monster  application,  but  it’s  probably 
written  in  Cobol  from  top  to  bottom. 


Thousands  of  Items 

Networks  are  different.  You  probably  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  —  hardware,  software  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  —  from  hundreds  of  vendors.  Hubs,  routers  and 
switches  have  real-time  clocks  and  operating  systems 
with  the  same  two-digit-year  difficulties  as  servers. 

For  example,  in  a  situation  that’s  not  uncommon, 
the  systems  administrator  at  a  California  consultancy 
did  a  simple  compliance  test:  changing  the  server  date 
to  1-1-2000  and  rebooting.  The  result:  No  one  could 
log  on  to  the  network  because  all  passwords  had  ex¬ 
pired.  This  administrator  plans  to  change  the  expira- 


tion  option  to  “never”  at  the  end  of  December. 

A  LAN  manager  at  a  Denver  mortgage  reinsurer  de¬ 
scribes  how  a  lengthy  simulation  of  post-2000  dates 
turned  up  components  that  were  stamping  some 
e-mail  with  a  two-digit  year.  The  e-mail  software 
promptly  dumped  all  of  these  messages  for  being  old¬ 
er  than  the  three-month  expiration  date.  A  simple 
“change-the-date-to-Jan.-l-and-back”  test  would  nev¬ 
er  reveal  such  a  problem  because  it  wouldn’t  allow 
sufficient  time  during  the  new  century  for  the  e-mail 
problem  to  be  noticed.  Although  the  firm  has  since  re¬ 
placed  the  offending  unit,  it  intends  to  remove  expira¬ 
tion  controls  on  e-mail  before  the  year  2000  rollover. 

Overcoming  Roadblocks 

The  first  roadblock  to  network  compliance  is  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  identify  the  most  critical  element 
in  the  system  because  many  networks  consist  of  com¬ 
binations  of  different  items  for  performing  a  single 
task.  You  may  have  hundreds  of  a  single  type  of  mo¬ 
dem,  but  only  one  that  handles  a  vital  piece  of  traffic. 

Second,  some  network  vendor  strategies  often 
seem  positively  anti-Y2K.  For  example,  it’s  a  common 
—  and  a  commonly  praised  —  practice  to  create  a  sin¬ 
gle  hardware  platform,  such  as  a  router,  and  then  de¬ 
fine  that  platform’s  capabilities  with  firmware.  That’s 
swell  for  the  vendor  because  it  can  create  different 
hardware  products  by  changing  the  firmware.  But  for 
the  administrator  trying  to  manage  Y2K  compliance, 
it’s  a  disaster. 

Finally,  networks  are  complex,  with  many  hidden 
implementations,  such  as  firewalls  in  routers.  The 
legendary  problems  involved  in  trying  to  track  down 
a  network  problem  become  even  more  obtuse  when 
there  are  Y2K  considerations.  Is  it  the  hardware?  The 
software?  This  particular  software  on  this  particular 
hardware? 

The  first  challenge  is  to  create  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  everything  on  your  networks,  including  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  infrastructure.  Your  inventory  has 
to  be  extensively  detailed:  That  isn’t  just  a  worksta¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  workstation  with  a  network  card  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  brand,  model  and  date,  obtained  from  a  particular 
vendor  under  specific  arrangements. 

Fortunately,  there  are  tools  designed  to  inventory 
networks  automatically,  and  many  of  them  are  ori¬ 
ented  toward  particular  platforms.  For  example  Net- 
Inventory  from  Houston-based  BindView  (www.- 
bindview.com )  inventories  hardware  and  software  on 
NetWare  servers,  with  details  down  to  the  BIOS  revi¬ 
sion  level  —  which  you  will  need  because  the  BIOS  is 
one  Achilles’  heel  of  even  recent  models  of  servers. 

Network  Y2K  Scanner  from  Tulsa-based  Solar- 
Winds.Net  ( www.solarwinds.net )  inventories  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  devices  on  a  network. 

Novell  Inc.’s  Year  2000  Information  Ferret  is  a 
popular,  free  program  ( www.novell.com/year2000/ 
y2kferret.html ),  also  for  NetWare  servers.  NetSuite 
from  NetSuite  Development  Corp.  (w ww.netsuite. 
com)  in  Concord,  Mass.,  is  a  more  general  network¬ 
auditing  tool  for  compliance. 

None  of  these  tools  is  a  cure-all.  Some  may  not  be 
able  to  use  information  inventoried  in  another  tool’s 
format.  The  tool  may  have  either  too  little  capability 
to  be  useful  or  so  many  features  that  its  learning  curve 
is  daunting. 

But  once  you  have  at  least  a  partial  inventory,  you 
must  categorize  each  item  in  terms  of  criticality. 
Highest-priority  items  include  those  that  must  be 
Y2K-compliant  or  the  enterprise  will  die,  such  as  your 
central  facilities  and  your  more  important  interfaces 


—  interapplication,  intercompany  or  intranet.  The 
second  category  includes  items  whose  Y2K  compli¬ 
ance  will  simplify  the  operation  of  your  enterprise, 
such  as  secondary  interfaces  and  certain  departmen¬ 
tal  facilities.  The  last  category  includes  everything 
else,  whose  failure  will  be  a  minor  inconvenience. 

Your  next  challenge  is  to  investigate  the  Y2K  com¬ 
pliance  of  each  item,  wading  through  vendor- 
supplied  information  of  various  levels  of  clarity  and 
accuracy.  “Sometimes  you  must  actually  call  or  e-mail 
contacts  at  a  vendor  to  get  the  information  you  need,” 
says  Mark  R.  Nesseth,  a  contractor  assisting  Deluxe 
Corp.  in  Shoreview,  Minn.,  with  its  Y2K  efforts. 

For  example,  users  have  expressed  annoyance  that 
compliance  information  for  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  NT  4.x  seems  to  keep  changing.  But  according 
to  Don  Jones,  Microsoft’s  director  of  year  2000  readi¬ 
ness,  “Microsoft  is  committed  to  supporting  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  Windows  NT  4  with  Service  Pack  4.”  This 
means  that  users  need  not  install  Service  Packs  5  or  6 
if  their  only  concern  is  Y2K  compliance  —  the  hot 
fixes  to  Service  Pack  4  are  sufficient.  These  same  fix¬ 
es  are  part  of  Service  Packs  5  and  6,  should  users  de¬ 
cide  to  install  them.  At  this  point,  Jones  says,  only 
very  esoteric  date-related  issues  are  emerging,  such 
as  with  DOS  command-line  programs. 

Keeping  Up  With  Compliance 

Tools  make  keeping  up  with  compliance  status 
somewhat  easier.  For  example,  Pittsburgh-based  Info- 
liant  Corp.’s  Year  2000  Network  Advisor  (www. 
infoliant.com)  keeps  track  of  vendor-supplied  compli¬ 
ance  information  for  more  than  40,000  hardware  and 
software  products.  One  free  and  useful  tool  is  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Year  2000  Product  Analyzer  ( www.microsoft . 
com/technet/year2k/pca/pca.htm),  which  checks  Mi¬ 
crosoft  software  on  Windows  95, 98  and  NT  4.x. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  large,  gray  gulf  between 
“compliant”  and  “noncompliant.”  It’s  the  “will  not 
test”  category,  which  includes  products  that  a  vendor 
has  declined  to  determine  are  compliant  or  noncom¬ 
pliant.  For  example,  a  network  specialist  at  a  South 
Carolina  university  reports  that  many  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  Cisco  routers  and  switches  fall  into  the  will-not- 
test  category.  Its  solution  is  to  replace  some  of  these 
components  that  needed  upgrading  anyway;  the  rest 
will  be  replaced  if  they  fail. 

Many  users  somewhat  cynically  regard  will-not- 
test  items  as  the  vendor’s  way  to  generate  new  sales. 
John  Earnhardt,  a  spokesman  for  Cisco  in  San  Jose  de¬ 
fends  the  practice.  “We  can’t  support  all  products  for¬ 
ever,”  he  says.  Instead,  the  company  offers  its  cus¬ 
tomers  a  free  upgrade  patch  to  software  or  firmware. 
A  customer  may  also  choose  to  trade  in  Cisco  prod¬ 
ucts  for  credit  toward  a  compliant  item. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Y2K  is  that  the  compliance 
status  of  an  item  can  change  —  and  not  always  for  the 
better.  Some  vendors  have  had  to  change  the  status  of 
products  from  compliant  to  noncompliant  after  fur¬ 
ther  testing.  This  is  where  Network  Advisor  can  come 
in  handy,  tracking  the  status  of  thousands  of  items  and 
e-mailing  notification  of  changes. 

Finally,  don’t  assume  that  problems  are  going  to  van¬ 
ish  come  Jan.  2.  As  Nesseth  puts  it,  “Compliance  ef¬ 
forts  —  including  tracking  the  status  of  compliance  — 
will  continue  past  Y2K.”  Expect  repairs  to  extend  well 
into  next  year,  and  budget  for  that  anticipated  effort.  I 


Dejesus  is  a  freelance  technical  writer  and  former 
editor  of  Byte  magazine.  He  lives  in  Norwood,  Mass. 
You  can  contact  him  at  dejesus@compuserve.com. 
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TECHN0L06YTECH  ANALYS 


Technology 

Happenings 

■  The  Internet  Network  Information 
Center  is  created  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  to  provide  registra¬ 
tion,  support  and  directory  and  database 
services  for  the  Internet  community.  The 
collaborative  effort  involving  General 
Atomics,  Network  Solutions  Inc. 
and  AT&T  Corp.  is  intended  to  help 
speed  Internet  use  among  nontechnical 
subscribers. 

■  The  Mosaic  browser,  developed  by 

the  National  Center  for  Supercom¬ 
puting  Applications,  takes  the  Inter¬ 
net  by  storm. 

■  The  World  Wide  Web  proliferates  at 
a  341,634%  annual  growth  rate  for  ser¬ 
vice  traffic. 

■  Intel  Corp.’s  Pentium  processor  al¬ 
lows  computers  to  more  easily  incorpo¬ 
rate  data  such  as  speech,  sound,  hand¬ 
writing  and  photographic  images.  The 
name  Pentium,  mentioned  in  the  comics 
and  on  television  talk  shows,  becomes  a 
household  word  soon  after  introduction. 


■  Peter  de  Jager’s 

“Doomsday  2000”  arti¬ 
cle,  warning  of  dan¬ 
gers  and  costs  of  the 
Y2K  problem,  ap¬ 
pears  in  Comput- 
erworld. 

■  North 

American  Aero¬ 
space  Defense  Command 

workers  turn  their  computer  clocks  for¬ 
ward  to  Jan.  1, 2000,  and  the  Interconti¬ 
nental  Ballistic  Missile  alert  system 
crashes. 


■  In  June,  John  Sculley  is  relieved  of 
his  position  as  Apple  Computer  Inc.’s 
CEO;  Michael  Spindler  is  chosen  as 
his  replacement.  Sculley  remains  at  the 
company  as  chairman  for  several 
months  and  then  resigns. 

■  Microsoft  Corp.  formally  launches 
Windows  NT  at  Windows  World  in 
Atlanta.  According  to  Microsoft,  Win¬ 
dows  NT  can  scale  to  meet  increasing 
processing  needs  because  it  has  no  in¬ 
ternal  system  constraints  on  resources 
and  provides  consistent  support  for  In¬ 
tel,  RISC  and  multiprocessor  systems. 

■  IBM  releases  OS/2  2 .1. 


Other  Notables 

■  Toni  Morrison  wins  the  Nobel  Prize 

for  Literature. 

■  Best  Picture:  Schindler's  List 

■  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  is  appointed 
to  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court.  Janet  Reno 
becomes  the  nation's  first  female  attor¬ 
ney  general. 


TECHN0L06YFLASHBACK 

50  YEARS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  •  1950-1999 

Early  PDAs:  Pretty 
Dam  Annoying 
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BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

The  computer  in¬ 
dustry  hasn’t  al¬ 
ways  been  good  to 
pioneers.  Such  is 
the  case  with  per¬ 
sonal  digital  assistants  (PDA), 
which  today  comprises  a  hot 
market  but  in  1993  were  nonex¬ 
istent,  save  for  some  early  elec¬ 
tronic  organizers  from  the 
likes  of  Psion  Inc. 

In  fact,  in  an  ironic  twist,  the 
company  that 
coined  the  term 
PDA  never  got 
to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  its  vi¬ 
sion.  That  com¬ 
pany  was  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer 
Inc.,  which  in  1993  released  a 
handheld  device  that  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  fi- 
ascoes  in  its  history:  the  New¬ 
ton  MessagePad. 

Apple  formed  the  Newton  re¬ 
search  group  in  1988  to  develop 
a  new  generation  of  “intimate 
computing  devices,”  according 
to  Barry  Bayus,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na  at  Chapel  Hill’s  Kenan-Fla- 
gler  Business  School.  By  the 
summer  of  1991,  the  group  had 
scoped  out  the  First  Newton 
product:  a  $500  handheld  de¬ 
vice  with  pen  input,  personal 
organization  functions,  com¬ 
munications  capabilities  and 
intelligent  software  capable  of 
learning  user  preferences. 

The  Newton’s  development 
and  release  were  accompanied 
by  incredible  hype,  fueled  by  a 
$10  million  to  $12  million  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising  campaign, 
according  to  Bayus.  Apple 
President  John  Sculley  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  highly  portable 
smart  device  that  would  cap- 


1993 


ture,  organize  and  communi¬ 
cate  information  to  and  from 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  big  moment  occurred  at 
Macworld  in  Boston.  Just  two 
hours  before  the  show,  the 

software  was  completed  and 
downloaded  to  the  devices  that 
were  available  for  sale. 

“Techies  bought  them  in 
droves,  based  on  its  cool  factor 
and  secondarily  for  its 

promise,”  says  Tim  Bajarin, 
president  of 
Creative  Strat¬ 
egies  in  San 

Jose.  “But  Ap¬ 

ple  overpro¬ 
mised  and  un¬ 
derdelivered. 
The  love  affair 

ended  quickly.” 

Perhaps  the  biggest  disap¬ 
pointment  was  the  poor  hand¬ 
writing  recognition.  “I  had 
many  talks  with  Sculley  and  his 
team  back  then,”  Bajarin  says. 
“They  made  one  major  assump¬ 
tion:  that  processing  power  at 
the  chip  level  was  strong 
enough  to  handle  handwriting 
recognition.”  But  that  wasn’t 
the  case.  One  Newton  retailer 
reported  that  when  you  wrote 
“Apple  Newton”  in  “fairly  neat 
block  letters,”  it  came  back  as 
“It  Pie  Warm,”  Bayus  says. 

Though  Apple  eventually 
sold  an  estimated  120,000  of  the 
devices  —  80,000  of  them  in  the 
first  year  —  sales  didn’t  come 
close  to  the  millions  the  compa¬ 
ny  expected.  Finally,  on  Feb.  27, 
1998,  Apple  issued  a  statement 
that  it  was  terminating  all  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  New¬ 
ton.  And  while  there  are  still 
pockets  of  enthusiasts  for  the 
device,  it  is  mostly  defunct. 

But  from  today’s  vantage 


President  Clinton  agrees  to  a  compromise 
on  the  military’s  ban  on  homosexuals. 


JANUARY  FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


point,  the  Newton  is  a  land¬ 
mark  product.  “It  brought  the 
concept  of  PDAs  and  hand¬ 
helds  into  the  computer  ver¬ 
nacular,  and  it  actually  helped 
define  what  would  and  would 
not  work,”  Bajarin  says.  “If  you 
look  at  the  rhetoric  from  Scul¬ 
ley  during  those  years,  funda¬ 
mentally  he  was  right:  PDAs 
will  revolutionize  computing.” 

Between  1993  and  1996,  many 
companies  threw  handheld 
computers  into  the  ring,  with 
varying  success.  The  company 
that  finally  got  it  right  was  Palm 
Computing  Inc.,  now  owned  by 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  3Com 
Corp.  It  released  the  Pilot  PDA, 
now  called  the  Palm  computer, 
three  years  after  the  Newton’s 
debut.  “Sculley...  wanted  the 
Newton  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people,”  Bajarin 
says.  “But  [Palm 
founder]  Jeff  Hawkins 
said,  ‘Let’s  do  one  or 
two  things  abso¬ 
lutely  brilliantly.’  - 
It  was  mostly  a 
utilitarian 


Europe’s  Maastric... 
Treaty  takes  effect,  cre- 
“  ating  the  European  Union. 


JULY 


Five  are  arrested  and  a  sixth  is 
sought  in  the  bombing  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York. 


Fire  kills  72  as  the  Branch  Davidi- 
an  standoff  in  Waco,  Texas,  ends 
with  a  federal  assault  (above). 


but  highly  productive  device.” 

Today,  5.5  million  Palm  de¬ 
vices  have  been  sold.  And  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  expects  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  handheld  devices 
sold  to  reach  13  million  by  2001. 

For  $299,  users  could  buy  a 
really  good  scheduler,  address 
book,  memo  pad  and  contact 
organizer  with  some  limited 
handwriting  recognition. 

“Hawkins  said,  ‘Hey,  this  is 
exactly  what  it  is,  nothing 
more,’  ”  Bajarin  says.  “It’s  a  PDA 
that  lets  you  handle  your  sched¬ 
ule  and  contacts  and  make  per¬ 
sonal  notes,  and  you  have  to 
learn  to  write  the  26  letters  cor¬ 
rectly.”  An  added  bonus:  the 
Palm’s  synchronization  soft¬ 
ware,  which  enabled  users  to 
synchronize  the  data  on  their 
PDA  with  their  desktop  com¬ 
puter,  worked  extremely  well, 
“something  the  Newton  never 
got  right,”  Bajarin  says.  I 


Brandel  is  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Computer- 
world.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@ 
norfolkcounty.com. 


AUGUST  SEPTEMBER  OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER  DECEMBER 
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An  Israeli/Palestinian 
accord  is  reached. 


Clinton  signs  the  Brady  Bill,  which 
regulates  firearms  purchases. 


■  Flashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  The  Computer  Museum  History  Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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Georgia  on 
Their  Minds 

David  Quinlan  and  Troy  Hollenbach  were 
two  young  information  technology  pro¬ 
fessionals  looking  to  start  new  chapters 
in  their  lives.  Quinlan’s  migratory  his¬ 
tory  shed  light  on  his  desire  to  find  a 
place  to  call  home,  while  Hollenbach  had  recently 
found  the  courage  to  spread  his  wings. 

Quinlan  and  Hollenbach  recently  accepted  IT  posi¬ 
tions  in  Atlanta.  They  say  their  decisions  to  relocate 
weren’t  based  solely  on  their  careers,  but  also  on 
finding  inner  balance.  Computerworld  chronicles 
their  journeys  to  Atlanta. 


Two  Atlanta 
transplants  share 
their  experiences 
finding  top  work 
and  sought-after 
lifestyles  in  the 
Peach  State 
By  Carla 
Catalano 


David  Quinlan  was  born 

on  the  move  and  has  called 
many  places  home.  But  he  says 
Atlanta  is  the  “welcome  sur¬ 
prise”  he  wanted.  “My  father 
was  in  the  military  for  25  years 
and  we  traveled  a  lot  when  I 
was  growing  up,  so  I’ve  lived 


almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,”  says  Quinlan, 
now  project  manager  at  MCI 
WorldCom  Inc.  in  Atlanta. 

Quinlan  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  career  building  his 
resume  by  moving  to  where 
the  best  jobs  were.  “I  took  on 
marketing  positions,  worked 
as  an  Internet  consultant  and 
then  accepted  an  Internet-spe¬ 
cific  position  at  Nokia  Corp. 
in  Helsinki,  Finland,”  he  says. 

Last  year,  Quinlan  moved 
back  to  Colorado  and 
launched  a  serious  career 
hunt.  Coming  from  Helsinki’s 
cold  and  dark  climate,  Quinlan 
says  he  wanted  more  than  just 
a  job;  he  wanted  a  lifestyle  —  a 
sunnier,  more  active  and  lively 
one,  which  would  help  him  get 
involved  in  the  community. 

Quinlan  says  he  “wanted  to 
stay  in  high  tech,  but  Atlanta 
wasn’t  even  on  my  mind.” 

More  interested  in  the  sili¬ 
con  valleys,  he  spent  three 


months  researching  openings 
via  the  Internet  in  Boston, 

San  Francisco  and  Denver, 
among  others.  Then  a  friend 
suggested  he  consider  Atlanta 
because  it’s  “a  young  and  en¬ 
ergetic  city,  full  of  large,  well- 
respected  high-tech  firms.” 

Quinlan  submitted  resumes 
to  several  companies  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  did  some  telephone 
interviews.  At  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  he  flew  down  for  inter¬ 
views  with  companies  like  The 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  MCI  World¬ 
Com  and  BellSouth  Corp.  He 
accepted  MCI  WorldCom’s 
offer.  The  search  was  complete 
in  about  three  months. 

Although  Atlanta’s  diverse 
high-tech  community  was  in¬ 
triguing,  Quinlan  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  it  was  the  Southern 
charm  that  reeled  him  in.  “I’m 
surrounded  by  bright  and 
friendly  people  who  support 
me  both  in  and  outside  the 
workplace,”  Quinlan  says. 

Plus,  MCI  WorldCom’s  im¬ 
provement  philosophy  for  its 
employees  boosts  morale,  he 
adds. 

Troy  Hollenbach  didn’t 

want  to  leave  the  nest  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  when  a  former 
boss  offered  him  a  job  in  At¬ 
lanta,  he  flew  south  at  break¬ 
neck  speed. “I  kept  in  touch 
with  my  old  boss,  so  when  a 
position  opened  up  in  Atlanta, 
he  gave  me  a  call,”  Hollenbach 
says.  “This  was  an  opportunity 
to  do  exactly  what  I  wanted, 
and  the  potential  for  career 
growth  was  incredible.” 

Hollenbach  used  the  Web  to 
research  the  firm,  Manhattan 
Associates  LLC,  a  distribution 
software  development  com¬ 
pany.  He  interviewed  over  the 
phone  and  then  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  a  software  engineer. 

An  admittedly  “shy  guy,” 
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Hollenbach  says  he  worried 
about  whether  he  could  hack 
leaving  family  and  friends 
behind  to  be  successful  in  At¬ 
lanta’s  high-tech  community. 
“Coming  from  a  small  IT  de¬ 
partment  where  there  was  one 
programmer  to  a  project,  I 
didn’t  know  how  I  would  fit 
into  the  huge  IT  pool  at  Man¬ 
hattan  Associates,”  he  says. 

It  turns  out  that  the  IT 
department  is  broken  into 
small,  specialized  groups  — 
a  structure  that  Hollenbach 
says  helps  him  feel  comfort¬ 
able.  Working  in  a  big  depart¬ 
ment  has  its  advantages.  “I  can 
share  my  knowledge  with 
peers,  and  we  bounce  ideas 
back  and  forth,”  Hollenbach 
says.  Plus,  “it’s  intriguing  to 
hear  different  groups  dis¬ 
cussing  different  aspects  of 
the  same  product.” 

The  biggest  and  best  sur¬ 
prise  about  Atlanta  is  the  sup¬ 
portive  environment,  Hollen¬ 
bach  says.  “The  first  week  I 
was  in  Atlanta,  I  got  invited  to 
a  dinner  party  by  a  neighbor,” 
he  says.  Plus,  five  months  into 
the  job,  he  was  promoted  to 
senior  software  engineer,  mak¬ 
ing  approximately  15%  more 
than  he  did  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  says  he  doesn’t  worry 
about  finding  another  job  if  he 
has  to  because  there  are  “so 
many  good  technology  com¬ 
panies  in  the  area.”  I 


Catalano  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Holliston,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
ccatalano2@aol.com. 


Georgia  Bound? 

In  a  quest  for  exposure  to  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies  and  different  products  and  applications, 
many  mid-  to  high-level  IT  professionals  look  to 
the  Georgia  market,  especially  in  and  around 
Atlanta.  Many  companies  there  have  the  kind  of 
diverse,  high-tech  puzzles  that  entice  hungry  IT 
professionals  to  pick  up  and  move,  says  Jeff 
Cofer,  a  technical  recruiter  at  Manpower  Techni¬ 
cal  Services  in  Atlanta. 

IT  and  telecommunications  are  the  hottest 
markets.  The  area  from  downtown  Atlanta  to  40 
miles  north,  east  and  west  of  the  city  is  probably 
the  hottest  IT  and  telecommunications  market 
for  employment  in  the  country,  says  Cofer. 
Savannah.  Macon  and  Columbus  don't  attract 


as  many  IT  and  telecommunications  profession¬ 
als  because  the  majority  of  firms  are  industrial 
manufacturing  and  engineering,  Cofer  says. 

Savannah,  Macon  and  Columbus  are  smaller 
marketplaces,  with  less  economic  growth.  The 
greatest  demand  in  these  areas  are  for  AS/400 
and  Cobol  programmers  and  legacy  system 
developers. 

Hot  markets  in  Atlanta  include  Web  and 
e-commerce  development.  “We’re  always  look¬ 
ing  for  people  with  Web  experience  in  HTML, 
Java  and  JavaScript,"  Cofer  says.  Hot  e-com- 
merce  skills  include  Common  Gateway  Inter¬ 
face  and  electronic  data  interchange,  he  adds. 

There’s  still  a  high  demand  for  traditional 
client/server  skills  like  Visual  Basic,  Visual  C++. 
Oracle,  SQL  Server  and  object-oriented  pro¬ 


gramming,  although  brick-and-mortar  compa¬ 
nies  developing  Web  sites  have  skyrocketed  the 
need  for  Web  skills,  says  Shannon  Brandon, 
vice  president  of  eastern  operations  at  Matrix 
Resources  Inc.,  an  IT  staffing  firm  in  Atlanta. 

A  big  demand  for  Unix  skills  and  a  stable 
one  for  Windows  NT  systems  administrators 
have  companies  looking  for  database  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  experience  in  both  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  Brandon  says. 

The  demand  for  Lotus  Notes  devel¬ 
opers  and  administrators  is  still  high 
but  has  stabilized  in  the  past  few 
months. 

For  networking  and  hardware 
professionals,  knowledge  of  Bay 
Networks  Inc.  products,  such  as 


servers,  hubs,  routers  and  switch  machines  for 
phone  lines,  and  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  products 
are  important,  Cofer  says.  Plus,  “there’s  a  ton  of 
opportunities  for  Windows  NT  hardware  profes¬ 
sionals,”  he  adds. 

Mainframe  languages  like  Cobol  and  Perl 
aren’t  as  hot,  but  because  of  year  2000  com¬ 
pliance  issues,  there’s  a  need  for  people  with 
experience  in  these  languages,  adds  Cofer. 
Start  canvassing  the  Web,  and  then 
get  a  book  of  lists  from  the  chamber 
of  commerce  (which  lists  the  top  15- 
50  companies),  Cofer  suggests. 

“Atlanta  is  a  Web-sawy  town, 
and  there  are  several  Web  sites  that 
list  employment  agencies."  he 
adds.  -  Carla  Catalano 
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MARKET  YOURSELF  WITH  THE  BEST 
JOB  AND  RESUME  TOOLS 

IT  Leaders  have  key  qualities.  They  have  precious  IT  skills  and  they  drive 
the  business  strategies  for  the  IT  agenda.  If  you’re  one  of  them,  you’re  a 
powerbroker  for  your  organization.  You’re  using  technology  to  pioneer  new 
frontiers  of  business  processes  and  competitive  advantage. 

In  the  job  market,  smart  IT  Leaders  don’t  go  it  alone.  They  read 
Computerworld  and  use  Computerworld.com  to 

•  learn  about  employers 

•  search  for  key  IT  jobs  with  major  organizations 

•  and  post  their  resumes  for  these  key  employers 

Market  your  IT  Leader  skills  with  the  best  tools  in  the  market: 
Computerworld  and  Computerworld.com. 


FOR  IT  LEADERS 


TRW  Systems  &  Information  Technology  Group 


IT  Professionals 

Everything  you  want  for  your  career  is  here  at  TRW  Systems  &  Information 
Technology  Group,  a  pacesetting  leader  in  IT  and  engineering.  You  will  find 
hot  technology,  intelligently  applied.  Cool  challenges  across  markets,  at  all 
levels.  The  chance  to  make  a  red  impact  on  how  government  and  big  business 
operate.  Great  people  who  know  what  it  takes  to  create  superior  solutions. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  performs  a  monumental 
service  for  mankind,  and  TRW  Systems  &  Information  Technology  Group  is 
supporting  CDC  in  a  key  contract  that  needs  your  expertise.  We  are  seeking 
highly  motivated,  experienced  professionals  in  the  following  areas  for  our 
Atlanta,  GA  office.: 

•  PowerBuilder  and  PFC  •  Visual  Interdev 

•  Java  •  Active  Server  Pages 

•  Visual  Basic  •  JavaScript 

•SAS 

As  the  city  that  led  the  New  South,  Atlanta  has  much  to  offer  from  exciting 
economic  growth  to  increasing  international  flair  to  breathtaking  natural 
beauty.  This  highly  desirable  metropolitan  city  is  rated  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  high-tech  economies.  Yet  our  city's  allure  runs  deeper  than  its  opportunities 
for  success. 

If  you  are  interested  and  would  like  to  join  our  team,  please  submit  your 
resume  to:  TRW  Systems  &  Information  Technology  Group,  Technical 
Recruiter,  2957  Clairmont  Rd.,  Suite  300,  Atlanta.  GA  30329;  FAX:  (404) 
321-3460;  e-mail:  TRWresumes@cdc.gov.  FOR  CANDIDATES  ONLY! 
TRW  is  committed  to  equal  opportunity.  Diversity  works  @  TRW.  Visit  us 
at:  www.trw.com 


The  sharpest  tool  in 
I.T.  recruiting  is  4^ 


Over  2.7  million 

monthly  page  views 


source:  BPA  interactive  audit,  3/99 


or 


To  place  your  job  postings 
and  banner  advertising 

call  1-800-343-6474,  x8000 
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For  nearly  20  years,  Syntel  employees  across 
North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  have  helped  build 
advanced  information  technology  systems  for  leading 
Fortune  500  companies  and  government  organizations 
to  improve  their  efficiency  and  competitiveness.  Today, 
Syntel  professionals  are  building  rewarding  careers  by 
providing  solutions  in  e-business,  CRM,  Web  Design, 
Data  Warehousing  and  LANA/VAN  services. 

Come  discover  why  Forbes  magazine  placed  Syntel 
second  on  its  list  of  "The  200  Best  Small  Companies 
in  America"  and  Business  Week  ranked  us  #1 1  on 
its  list  of  Hot  Growth  Companies. 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate,  full-time 
opportunities  for  both  entry-level  and  experienced 
Software  Engineers,  Consultants,  Programmers, 
Programmer/Analysts,  Project  Leaders,  Project 
Managers,  Supervisors,  Database  Administrators, 
Computer  Personnel  Managers  and  Computer 
Operations  Managers  with  any  of  the  following  skills: 

Mainframe 

•  IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2, 

MVS/ESA  COBOL,  CICS 

•  Focus,  IDMS  or  SAS 

Mid  Range 

•  U6000 

DBA 

•  Oracle  or  Sybase 

Client/Server 

•  Informix,  C  or  UNIX 

•  Oracle  Developer  or 
Designer  2000 

•  JAVA,  HTML,  Active  X  or 
Web  Commerce 

•  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or 
FICO  or  MM  &  SD 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developer 

•  Oracle  Applications  & 

Tools 

•  UNIX  System 
Administrator 


'  UNISYS  A  -  Series  or 
UNISYS  2200 


•  AS/400,  RPG/400, 
Synon  or  COBOL 

•  DB2 


•UNIX,  C,  C++,  Visual 
C++,  CORBA,  OOD  or 
OOPS 

•  LAN/WAN,  Novell  or 
WinNT 

•  Sybase,  Access  or 
PowerBuilder 

•  PeopleSoft 

•  SQL  Server  or  Visual 
Basic 

•  Baan 

•  IEF 


Technical  Recruiters 

•  Junior  and  Senior  positions  available 

Some  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree,  others  a 
Master's  degree.  We  also  except  the  equivalent  of  the 
degree  in  education  and  experience. 

With  Syntel  (NASDAQ:  SYNT),  you'll  enjoy  excellent  compen¬ 
sation,  full  benefits,  employee  stock  purchase  plan  and  more. 
Please  forward  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Syntel,  Inc.,  Attn:  Recruiting  Manager-LD1 1,  2800 
Livemois  Rd.,  Suite  400,  Troy,  Ml  48083.  Phone: 
248-619-2800;  Fax:  248  619-2888.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

SMNirEL 

www.syntelinc.com 


Systems  Analyst.  Plan,  devel¬ 
ops  test  computer  programs 
and  systems  for  advanced 
data  communications,  data¬ 
base  management  and  tech¬ 
nical  applications,  using  DB2 
and  other  adv  software  in 
UNIX  &  Windows  environment. 
Write  documentation  for  pro¬ 
gram  development,  logic,  cod¬ 
ing  and  corrections.  Develop 
software  to  deploy  &  upgrade 
complex  client  server  applica¬ 
tions.  Req:  MS  (or  equiv.)  in 
comp  sci,  electronic,  industrial 
or  mech.  engineering.  Job/ 
site:  Kansas  City.  MO.  Interview 
Site:  Overland  Park,  KS. 
Hrs./Wk.:  40+OT  as  needed 
(exempt).  Salary:  $5, 166/mo.; 
The  Job  Order  #  for  the  Job 
Opportunity  is  192980.  NO 
CALLS  PLEASE!  Send 
Resume  to:  Shirley  J.  Gregory; 
Missouri  Division  of  Workforce 
Development;  1411  Main 
Street;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  United 
States. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Location: 

Indiana 

Higher  Education 
Institution: 

Rose-Hulman  Institute  of 
Technology 
Reports  To: 

President 

Salary: 

Commensurate  with  experience 
and  qualifications 

For  complete  position  description 
visit  our  web  site:  http:// 
www.rose  hulman  edu/HR/  For 
questions:  contact  Human 

Resources  (812)  877-8176,  Fax: 
(812)  872-6043.  Mailing  Address: 
5500  Wabash  Avenue,  CM24, 
Terre  Haute,  IN  47803.  Email: 
kimberly. miller  <Srote-lxilman.edu 
Dosing  date:  January  17,  2000 


Positions  Available  with  Marion/Salem  Data  Center 
Salem,  Oregon 
(Population  approx.  120,000) 


ORACLE  Focus 

The  Marion/Salem  Data  Center  provides  efficient  information  tech¬ 
nology  services  for  local  government  agencies  in  the  greater  Salem 
area.  The  Center  is  responsible  for  supporting  local  officials  with  auto¬ 
mated  systems  to  assist  in  the  management  and  operation  of  their 
governments.  The  Center  works  to  secure  revenues  from  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  lower  costs  to  the  City  and  County.  The  Center 
has  a  current  work  force  of  54  employees  and  an  operating  budget  of 
approximately  $9.5  million.  Transitioning  gradually  to  client/server  sys¬ 
tems,  the  Center  supports  UNIX-based  Oracle  Financial  and  HR 
Systems.  All  positions  receive  a  full  range  of  excellent  fringe  benefits 
in  addition  to  salary,  and  are  open  until  further  notice. 

Positions  currently  available  include: 

Application  and  Programming  Manager  -  This  key  position  on  the 
management  team  will  manage  a  division  comprised  of  technology 
professionals  to  assess  programming  needs  and  objectives  and  over¬ 
see  the  implementation  and  maintenance  of  applications  systems. 
Seeking  a  leader/manager  with  experience  in  Oracle  Financials  and 
Oracle  HRMS.  Developer  2000  and  Designer  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  is  highly  desirable.  The  salary  range  DOQ  is  up  to  $76,584/Yr. 

Oracle  Data  Base  Administrator  -  Highly  skilled  technical  work  in¬ 
volving  installation,  upgrade,  troubleshooting  and  maintenance  of 
Oracle  data  bases.  Will  solve  problems,  work  with  programmers  to 
resolve/remediate  vendor  errors,  isolate  and  document  errors,  install 
patches,  develop  procedures  and  maintain  database  security  syst¬ 
ems.  Seeking  a  person  experienced  with  Oracle  data  bases  in  a  de¬ 
manding  environment  using  Oracle  Financial  and  HR  applications  in 
a  Unix  environment.  The  salary  range  DOQ  is  up  to  $75,036/Yr. 
(including  Oracle  incentive  pay). 

Senior  Systems  Analyst  -  Highly  skilled  technical  and  supervisory 
work  positions  (two  positions  available)  will  oversee  a  team  of  profes¬ 
sionals  to  implement  and  support  Oracle  Financials  &  and  HRMS  sui¬ 
tes  of  products.  These  positions  will  be  a  “working  lead”  over  the  team 
to  oversee  all  facets  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle,  including 
assigning  technical  tasks  and  validating  performance.  Requires  thor¬ 
ough  competency  in  Oracle  database  technology  and  Oracle  tools, 
including  Oracle  Developer  2000  and  Oracle  Designer.  The  salary 
range  DOQ  is  up  to  $75,036/Yr.  (including  Oracle  incentive  pay). 

For  a  complete  description  and  application,  visit  www.ODen.ora/sDer 
sonl.  For  information  on  these  positions,  please  contact  the  City  of 
Salem,  Personnel  Dept.,  555  Liberty  Street  SE,  Rm.  225,  Salem,  OR 
97301,  telephone  503/588-6162.  (Fax  503/588-6170)  EOE 


The  Computer  Consultants  USA, 
Inc.  needs  experienced  Profess¬ 
ionals  in  the  following  positions: 

Sr.  Data  Architect  Analyst/ 
Administrator  to  design,  devel¬ 
op  &  implement  logical,  physical 
design  &  reverse  engineering 
using  ERWin  logic  works,  Power- 
Designer/Designer2000.  Create 
&  manage  middleware  using 
Tuxedo  TP.  Excellent  ability  to 
create  &  maintain  MS  SQL  Ser¬ 
ver,  Oracle  8i/8  OLTP,  OLAP,  hot 
standbys,  multiple  distributed 
replicas  &  VLDB  on  AIX,  HP-UX, 
UnixWare,  NT,  SunOS/Solaris. 
Korn,  C  shell  &  PERL  scripting  is 
a  must.  Exp.  in  backup/restore  of 
critical  dbs  using  SQL  backtrack, 
ARC  Serve  &  Enterprise  backup 
utility.  Performance  monitoring  & 
tuning  using  tkprof,  SQL  trace 
facility,  OEM,  Oracle  monitor 
suite.  Configure  &  maintain  net¬ 
working,  connection  pooling  & 
multiplexing  using  net8/sql*net  & 
Oracle  connection  manager. 
Web  experience  in  Oracle  Web 
application  server  &  IIS4  and 
programming  exp.  in  VB,  C++ 
(OOP),  developer2000  is  pre¬ 
ferred;  MS  Comp  Sc  or  Elect. 
Engg  &  1+  yrs  hands-on  exp 
required;  $58, 000-65, 000/yr. 

Software  Engineers  (multiple 
openings)  with  expertise  in  bi-to- 
multi-directional  algorithms,  Patt¬ 
ern  Recognition,  ATM  communi¬ 
cations,  Robotics,  OOAD,  Neural 
Network  model  &  Genetic  Algori¬ 
thm  applications,  Robotics,  Data 
Compression,  CORBA,  Make, 
OrbixWeb,  BEA  M3,  Java,  Visual 
Aged  &  Rumbaugh  notation,  Lot¬ 
us  Notes,  Unix  SMTP  or  Dynix, 
Oracle  Applications  10.7  NCA, 
Application  Object  Library  10.7  + 
Chain  Link  Object  Migrator,  C, 
Pro'C,  HTML,  Reflection,  FTP, 
Telnet,  ASP,  Active  X  Controls, 
DHTML,  Prolog,  Smalltalk,  Visu¬ 
al  Age  Smalltalk,  Visual  Works, 
Visual  Smalltalk,  Procedure  Buil¬ 
der,  Min.  1  yr.  exp.  or  equiv.  reqd. 
$59, 000-70, 000. 00/yr. 

Software/Network  Engineers 
(multiple  openings)  with  skills  in 
high-speed  data  network,  distrib¬ 
uted  computing,  WinNT  Servers 
&  workstation,  DHCP,  DNS,  IIS, 
J++,  Lotus  Notes,  Linux,  TCP/IP, 
Arcserve,  Craft  Interface,  IPX/ 
SPX,  protocols,  Visio,  ProComm 
Pius,  Newbridge  Multiplexer 
3645  High  Capacity  Bandwidth 
Manager,  ACC  Amazon  Routers, 
&  CCMIS.  Min.  1  yr.  exp  or  equiv. 
reqd.  &  $59, 000-65, 000/yr. 

Sr.  Systems  Analysts  (multiple 
openings)  with  expertise  in  MPE 
XL,  ALLBASE,  PRO-C,  ICIM  K- 
1025,  UNIFY.  C,  NELCO  F-20, 
Bachman  XTRACT  Platinum 
Toolset,  BMC  Toolset,  VS- 
COBOLII,  COBOL370,  OS/JCL, 
PL/1,  IMS  DB/DC,  TSO/ISPF, 
PRO-EDIT,  Roscoe,  SQA  Mana¬ 
ger,  SQA  Comparators,  Mercury 
Interactive  Winrunner.  Min.  1  yr 
exp.  or  equiv.  reqd.  $58-65,000/ 

yr- 

Fax  resume  to:  (732)  438-8704 
or  e-mail  to  tvravi®tccusainc. 
com 


Project  Manager  needed  for 
Computer  Software  Development 
and  Consulting  Firm  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  IA  area.  Job  duties 
include:  analyze,  design,  develop, 
test,  implement,  and  support  pro¬ 
duction  of  application  systems. 
Database  tuning,  DBA  support, 
and  conversion  of  existing  sys¬ 
tems  to  new  platforms.  Also  main¬ 
tain  systems  using  Oracle,  UNIX, 
SQL  and  Web  Administration. 
Applicant  must  have  a  Bachelors 
of  Science  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  field.  Applicant  must 
have  5  years  experience  in  the  job 
duties  listed  above.  40  hours  a 
week,  Mon-Fri,  8:00a.m.  - 

5:00p.m.,  $60, 000/yr.  Multiple 
positions  available.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States.  Send  resume 
to  the  Iowa  Workforce  Center,  800 
Seventh  Street.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  52406-0729.  Please  refer  to 
Job  Order  1100951.  Employer 
Paid  Advertisement. 

Executive  Project  Manager  need¬ 
ed  for  Computer  Software 
Development  and  Consulting  Firm 
in  the  Cedar  Rapids,  IA  area.  Job 
duties  include:  Project  Manage¬ 
ment,  object  oriented  analysis  and 
design  development,  testing  and 
implementations  of  large  applica¬ 
tions  systems,  database  tuning, 
convert  existing  systems  to  new 
platforms  and  maintain  systems, 
database  tuning  convert  existing 
systems  to  new  platforms  and 
maintain  systems.  Performs  data 
modeling  and  warehousing  and 
processes  re-engineering  and 
system  integration.  Uses  Oracle, 
Cobol,  CICS,  JCL  and  UNIX. 
Applicant  must  have  a  Masters  of 
Computer  Applications  in  Comp¬ 
uter  Science  Math  or  Engineering 
is  acceptable.  Applicant  must 
have  3  years  experience  in  the  job 
duties  listed  above.  40  hours  a 
week,  Mon-Fri,  8:00  a.m.  -  5:00 
p.m.,  $60, 000/yr.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Send  resume  to 
the  Iowa  Workforce  Center,  800 
Seventh  Street,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  52406-0729.  Please  refer  to 
Job  Order  1100950.  Employer 
Paid  Advertisement. 

Project  Manager  needed  for 
Computer  Software  Development 
and  Consulting  Firm  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  IA  area.  Job  duties 
include:  analyze,  develop,  test, 
implement,  and  support  produc¬ 
tion  of  application  systems, 
Database  tuning,  DBA  support, 
and  migrate  existing  systems  to 
new  platforms.  Also  maintain  sys¬ 
tems  using  Oracle,  Pro  C,  UNIX, 
and  Visual  Basic.  Applicant  must 
have  a  Bachelors  of  Science  in 
Computer  Science  or  related  field. 
Applicant  must  have  5  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  duties  listed 
above.  40  hours  a  week,  Mon-Fri. 
8:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  $60,000/yr. 
Multiple  positions  available.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  Send 
resume  to  the  Iowa  Workforce 
Center,  800  Seventh  Street, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52406-0729. 
Please  refer  to  Job  Order 
1100951.  Employer  Paid  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


CyberTech  Systems,  Inc.  provid¬ 
es  IT  Strategy  consulting,  syst¬ 
ems  integration  and  software 
development  to  clients  nation¬ 
wide.  We  have  immediate,  full¬ 
time  opportunities  for  both 
entry-level  and  experienced  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  any  of  the  following 
areas: 

SAP  Ft/3 

•  Functional  (Financials,  Logist¬ 

ics,  HR) 

•  Technical  (BASIS,  ABAP, 
ALE/EDI) 

NETWORKING 

•  Systems  Engineers  (MCSE) 

•  LAN/WAN  Specialist  (CISCO) 

APPLICATION 

DEVELOPMENT 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Solution 
Developer  (Visual  Basic, 
Visual  C++) 

•  Database  Administrators 
(Oracle,  SQL  Server) 

•  Web  Based  Development 
(Java  or  JavaScript,  CORBA, 
Microsoft  ASP,  ActiveX,  COM/ 
DCOM) 

Job  opportunities  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  Sales  Managers,  Busin¬ 
ess  Managers,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Managers,  Controllers  and 
Technical  Recruiters.  Bachelor's 
or  Master’s  degree  required,  de¬ 
pending  on  position.  We  also  ac¬ 
cept  the  foreign  educational 
equivalent  of  the  degree,  or  the 
degree  equivalent  in  education 
and  experience.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  confidential  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 
CyberTech  Systems,  Inc.,  1111 
W.  22nd  Street,  8th  Floor,  Oak 
Brook,  IL  60523  OR  8  Nesham- 
iny  Interplex,  Suite  209,  Trev- 
ose,  PA  1 9053.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 
Develop  systems  applications 
for  business  clients.  Analyze 
specifications.  Code  program 
instructions.  Prepare  test  data. 
Test  programs  to  validate  accu¬ 
racy.  Implement  systems.  Work 
with  customers  &  technical  staff 
to  resolve  problems.  Document 
systems.  Tools;  JCL;  COBOL; 
DB2;  Endevor;  Infoman;  CA7; 
FILEAID.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Comp.  Sci.*  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  Programmer/ 
Analyst  required.  ('Will  also 
accept  Bachelor’s  in  any  engi¬ 
neering  field.)  Prior  exp  must 
include.  JCL;  COBOL;  DB2.  40 
hrs/wk,  9am-5pm,  $55, 000/yr. 
Send  resume  to.  Mrs.  J.  Gaston, 
Division  of  Workforce  Develop¬ 
ment,  4040  Seven  Hills  Drive, 
Ste  166,  Florissant,  MO  63033. 
Job  #193655. 


People  Source  Services,  Inc.  a 
nationwide  technology  provider 
requires  Programmer/  Analysts, 
Systems/Analysts,  Chief  Comp¬ 
uter  Programmers,  and.  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineers  with  skills  includ¬ 
ing:  C++,  Java,  JavaScripts, 
JDK,  ASP,  Perl,  HTML,  SQL, 
NetDynamics,  IBM's  Net.Com- 
merce,  WebSphere,  Visual  Age, 
Oracle,  VisualBasic,  Power- 
builder,  SQL  Server,  DB2,  DB2 
UDB,  Sybase,  ERP:  Oracle 
Applications  (Financials,  Manuf¬ 
acturing  &  HRMS/Payroll),  ERM/ 
CRM:  Siebel,  Clarify,  Oracle 
Sales/OSM,  M/F:  COBOL,  CICS 
Candidates  with  a  BS  (or  equiv) 
&  2  yrs  exp.  as  systems  engi¬ 
neer,  programmer,  or  systems- 
analyst  and/or  MS  (or  equiv)  &  1 
yrs  as  systems  engineer  or  pro¬ 
grammer,  or  systems-analyst. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits.  Apply  to:  Attn:  HR 
Dept.,  3900  Woodlake  Blvd.  Ste 
206,  GreenAcres,  FL  33463 


Systems  Analyst:  Atlanta  open¬ 
ings  to  analyze,  design  and 
develop  object  oriented  sys¬ 
tems  on  AIX  Unix  platforms  in 
client-server  model  for  telecom¬ 
munication  applications  using 
FUSION,  BOOCH,  Rational 
Rose  object  oriented  analysis 
and  design  methods,  C++, 
Visual  C++,  SQL,  SYBASE, 
Tuxedo,  Rogue  Wave 
TOOLS. h++,  MONEY.h++,  DB 
TOOLS.h++,  TCP/IP,  UDP  pro¬ 
tocols,  Inter  Process  Commun¬ 
ication,  Sockets,  Semaphores, 
threads,  Signals,  Perl,  TCL, 
CVS.  Test  and  maintain 
Software  using  Shell  Scripts, 
AWK,  PVCS,  XDB,  LEX  & 
YACC.  Req.  Bachelor's  in  CS 
plus  3  yrs  exp.  in  job  described. 
Sal.$62k/yr.  Resume  to:  Dilip 
Tunki,  SoftTech,  Inc.  8282 
Western  Way  Circle.  Ste,  1110, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32256. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  (Jackson¬ 
ville,  FL).  Design,  develop,  test  & 
maintain  software  using  Oracle, 
Visual  Basic,  &  SQL  server  for 
financial  applications  employing 
different  client  specific  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Perform  system  analysis  & 
design  using  different  relational 
databases  for  conversion  to 
client/server  platforms.  Utilize 
client  server  applications  to  audit 
existing  systems  to  analyze  and 
report  the  quality  of  the  software 
programs.  Modify  &  interpret  the 
test  program  dvlpmt  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  Req's  Bachelors  in 
Comp  Info  Sys  or  Eng  &  1  yr  exp 
in  job  offered  or  1  yr  exp  as 
Programmer  Analyst.  40  hrs/wk, 
9:00-5:00,  M-F,  $47,500/yr. 
Send  resume  to  Dept,  of 
Labor/Bureau  of  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302,  Attn:  EH. 
JOFL#201 3564. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  (client 
sites  in  Jacksonville  area  & 
Co.  loc.  in  Jacksonville,  FL). 
Analyze  needs;  design,  devel¬ 
op,  implement  &  test  software 
modules.  Use  SYNON/2E 
(COOL2E),  RPG/400,  CL/ 
400,  OBSYDIAN,  OS/400, 
AS/400.  Bachs/Comp  Sci  or 
Engg  or  Math.  2  years/exp.  in 
job  offered.  40hrs/wk  (9am- 
6pm;M-F)  $40, 000/yr.  Send 
resume  to:  Dept,  of  Labor/ 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0869. 
Re:  JO  FL#  2008716. 


PEOPLE  WITH  THE  FOLLOW¬ 
ING  SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR 
ASSIGNMENTS  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  USA.  ORACLE,  SY¬ 
BASE,  POWERBUILDER,  AS- 
400,  PFIOGRESS,  UNIX  SYS 
ADMIN,  NATURAL,  SQL/SER¬ 
VER,  JAVA,  INGRES.  PLEASE 
MAIL  RESUME  TO  DIR.  RE¬ 
CRUITING,  Skillsoft  Incorporated, 
20283  State  Ftoad  7,  Suite  300. 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498,  U.S.A. 
www.skillsoftusa.com 


Software  Engineers:  Design, 
develop,  implement  and  maintain 
the  client/server  applications 
using  Visual  Basic,  Power 
Builder,  Sybase/Oracle.  SQL, 
Video-Conferencing,  IPX/SPX 
and  TCP/IP.  Develop  real  time 
biometric  security  solutions 
using  Visual  C++,  ODBC,  multi- 
media,  CRC  and  check  Sum 
skills.  Provide  technical  support 
to  specific  projects.  Req. 
Master’s  in  Computer  science  or 
other  closely  related  discipline 
plus  one  year  exp.  in  job  offered. 
Sal.$65k/yr.  Resume  to:  Dilip 
Tunki,  SoftTech,  Inc.  8282 
Western  Way  Circle.  Ste.  1110, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32256. 


The  sharpest 
toollnl.T.f 
recruiting  is 


To  place  your  job  postings 
and  banner  advertising 

call  1-800-343-6474,  x8000 


IT  CAREERS 


COMPUTERWORLD  November  8, 1999 


There's  never  been  q ° 
a  better  time  to  live  - 

IRELAND 

and  work  in  Ireland! 


Ireland's  thriving  software  and 
electronics  industries  are  growing  rapidly  and 
creating  challenging  job  opportunities. 

Irish  owned  software  companies  will 
create  3,000  new  jobs  over  the 
next  three  years  and  Irish 
owned  electronics 
companies  will  create 
2,000  new  jobs  over  the 
next  two  years. 

Ireland  is  now  the  second  largest  software  exporter 
world-wide  and  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  Europe's 
software  capital. 

Go  to  www.opportunity-ireland.com  to  see  a  selection  of  the 
hundreds  of  positions  currently  available  in  the  Irish  software 
and  electronics  industries. 

Opportunity  Ireland  is  an  initiative  of  Enterprise  Ireland 
and  the  Department  of  Enterprise,  Trade  and  Employment. 


Glasnevin,  Dublin  9,  Ireland. 

Tel  +353  (o)  1  857  0000/808  2000 
Fax  +  353  (o)  1  808  2020 
web:  www.opportunity-ireland.com 


OPPORTUNITY 
IRELAND  l 


OPPORTUNITY  IN 

SAUDI  ARABIA 


The  BDM  Corporation  Of  Saudi  Arabia,  a  TRW  Enterprise  Management 
Services  Company,  announces  an  opening  for  a  Network  Communication 
Specialist  (LAN/VVAN). 

Network  Communication  Specialist  (LAN/WAN) 

The  selected  candidate  must  possess  a  proven  ability  to  diagnose  and 
resolve  LAN/WAN  and  network  communication  problems.  Must  have  10 
years  relevant  experience,  including  use  of  LAN/WAN  management  systems, 
network  security  systems,  and  related  components  such  as:  bridges,  routers, 
intelligent  hubs,  super  servers,  multiplexers,  and  gateways.  Thorough 
knowledge  and  technical  experience  with  Novell,  Microsoft,  Ethernet, 
TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX,  SNA,  ATM,  FDDI,  and  X.25.  Must  be  a  problem  solver  with 
the  ability  to  communicate  justification  for  solutions  to  client  personnel  who 
may  not  be  knowledgeable  in  this  technical  area.  A  BS  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  is  preferred. 

U.S.  citizenship  is  mandatory.  All  assignments  are  2  years  (contingent  upon 
renewal  of  contract),  accompanied,  and  include  housing,  schooling  and 
liberal  benefits.  To  begin  a  career  with  this  premier,  international 
corporation,  please  forward  a  resume  to:  The  BDM  Corporation, 

Attn:  Gulf  Operations  -  NCS,  12150  East  Monument  Drive,  Ste.  510, 
Fairfax,  VA  22033.  Fax:  (703)  383-5246.  E-mail:  terrence.kearney@trw.com 


The  BDM  Corporation  is  committed  to  workforce  diversity  and  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  For  details  about  our  most  recent  job  opportunities, 
visit:  www.vinnell.com 


THE  BDM  CORPORATION 

A  TRW  Company 


Opportunities 
at  Intel 

www.intel.com 


irrtel 


Lth!technology 

of  tomorrow 

at Intel  today. 


— — •  Intel  is  making  an  impact  throughout  the  computing  industry  and 
welcoming  new  challenges  every  step  of  the  way.  As  our  scope  continues  to 
broaden,  so  do  the  possibilities. 

The  most  significant  architecture  advancement  since  32-bit  computing  with 
the  80386  is  taking  shape  within  the  Intel  Architecture  Content  Group  (IACG). 
It's  called  IA-64.  And  with  it  comes  not  only  the  utmost  in  performance,  scala¬ 
bility,  availability  and  compatibility,  but  incredible  career  opportunities. 

•  Application  Engineers 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Product  Marketing  Manager 

•  Technical  Marketing  Engineers 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  impact  the  next-generation,  and  to  apply 
for  the  above  openings,  visit: 

www.intelsw.com 

Please  reference  Ad  code  IACG7806A  on  all  correspondence. 

Becoming  a  part  of  the  Intel  experience  involves  sharing  in  the  results  of  each 
employee's  contributions.  In  addition  to  base  pay  and  benefits,  we  offer  stock 
plans,  periodic  paid  sabbaticals,  group  performance  bonuses  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  For  more  information,  visit  Intel's  Web  site  at:  www.intel.com 

Intel  and  the  Intel  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 

Intel  Corporation  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  fully 
supports  affirmative  action  practices.  Intel  also 
supports  a  drug-ffee  workplace  and 
requires  that  all  offers  of 
employment  be  contingent  on 
satisfactory  pre-employment 
drug  test  results.  All  other 
brands  and  names  are 
property  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  owners.  ©1999, 

Intel  Corporation. 

All  rights  reserved. 


Department  Director/Sr.  Prog¬ 
rammer  Analyst  (Sarasota,  FL). 
Manage  &  train  a  team  of  appli¬ 
cations  developers  creating 
multi-network  user  interfaces  uti¬ 
lizing  knowledge  of  GUI  pro¬ 
gramming,  Visual  C++,  object 
oriented  methodologies  &  sys¬ 
tem  programming.  Manage  & 
train  a  team  of  technical  support 
representatives  who  will  provide 
support  to  customer  requests  for 
assistance  with  setup  &  use  of 
OPAL  applications  utilizing 
knowledge  of  operating  systems 
&  database  technology.  Provide 
sales  support  for  OPAL  applica¬ 
tions  by  acting  as  liaison 
between  technical  staff  &  mar¬ 
keting  department  &  participate 
in  recruiting  staff.  Req's:  Master’s 
in  Comp  Sci,  Math  or  Eng,  &  1  yr 
exp  in  job  offered  or  1  yr  exp  as 
Comp  Sys  Software  Developer 
or  Computer  Consultant.  The  1 
yr  exp  must  include  working  with 
GUI,  Visual  C++,  object  oriented 
methodologies,  system  program¬ 
ming  &  OPAL  applications.  40 
hrs/wk,  9:00-5:00,  M-F,  $64,000/ 
yr.  Send  resume  to  Dept  of 
Labor/Workforce  Program 
Support,  Attn:  L.  Knight,  Re: 
JOFL#2014702,  P.O.  Box  10869. 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302. 


Ample  Opportunities 
Multiple  Locations 


Newbridge  Networks  is  an  international 
company  specializing  in  statsoflheart  digi¬ 
tal  networking  communications  systems. 
Wfe've  Seen  designing,  developing  and  deliv¬ 
ering  these  systems  for  13  years  to  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  world. 
We  are  recaiiting  for  all  types  of 
professionals,  including: 
Software  Engineers  •  Design 
Engineers  •  Principal  Engineers 
Field  Support  Engineers  •  Training 
Managers  •  Technical  Staff 
Product  Marketing  Managers 
Other  computer  science  and  engineenng 
positions  are  also  available. 

We  have  openings  throughout  the  U.S., 
including:  Herdon,  VA;  Andover.  MA; 
Chicago:  Dallas:  Miami:  San  Ramon  and 
Santa  Clara,  CA;  Denver,  and 
Bloomington,  MN. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits.  Please  send  your  resume 

to  Nawbridge  Networks,  Inc., 
HFRomms,  Dept  CW,  593  Hamdoa 
Partway,  Herndon,  M  20170. 
email.  nmsabnewDnage.com. 

Fuu  703-736-5114  EOE 

•  NEWBRIDGE 


Radiant  Systems,  Inc.  a  Nationwide 
Technology  provider  requires 
Computer  Professionals  with 
Hardware  and/or  Software  skills 
Including: 

•  C,  C++,  Java,  Java  Scripts,  Perl, 
HTML,  SQL,  Pro'C 

•  Visual  Basic.  Visual  C++,  Gupta- 
SQL,  Powerbuilder  Crystal 
Reports,  MFC,  Windows  SDK 

•  Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase. 
Developer  2000,  Lotus  Notes, 
Lotus  Script 

•  Unix,  Windows  NT,  Windows  97, 
Real  Time  Embedded  System  HP- 
Unix  Admins,  Sun  OS.  Help 
Desk/PC-Support 

•  SAP,  R/2-R-3,  ABAP/4,  SAP 
Scripts.  JD  EDWARDS,  PL/5, 
PEOPLESOFT 

•  COBOL/CICS/DBS.  IDMS, 
AS/400.  MVS.  RPG/400 

•  Win  Runner.  Load  Runner, 
MS-Test,  SQA  Suite,  SNMP.RTOS 

•  CORBA,  ASP,  Active-X,  DTM/ 
TDMA,  FDMA,  Routers,  ATM 
Switch. 

•  DSP/ATM,  FRAME  RELAY, 
TCP/IP,  ISDN,  COM,  DCOM,  ASP, 
SAS,  PSOS.  VS  WORK,  Assembly 
Acics,  Designer,  Hardware  Archit¬ 
ecture,  VHDL,  SONET/SDH, 
SNMP.  HP  Openview,  Map  Info/ 
Arc  Info  Project  Managers. 
Technical  Writers. 

Candidates  w/a  BS  (or  eqoiv)  &  2  yrs 
exp.  as  Programmer  Analyst  and/or 
MS  (or  equiv)  &  lyr  exp.  as  Software 
Engineer. 

Excellent  Benefits 
Apply  to:  E-Mail: 
RADIANTS@RADIANTS.COM 
Attn:  Human  Res.  DepL107 
a  Corporate  Bhid, 

S.  Plainfield.  NJ  07080 
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Software  Engineer  wanted 
by  Computer  Services  Co.  in 
Edison,  NJ  for  job  ioc  in 
Middletown,  NJ.  Must  have  1 
yr  exp  analyzing,  dsgng  & 
dvlpg  comp  s/ware  for 
telecommunications  applies 
using  C/C++,  HTML  and 
Java  in  Windows  &  UNIX 
envrmts  w/T-1/ISDN  line 
h/ware.  Masters  in  Comp 
Sci,  Comp  Engg  or  Elec 
Engg  req'd.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  Youngtech,  379 
Thornall  St,  Edison,  NJ 
08837. 


Delphi  Forums,  a  Cambridge- 
based  company  which  helps 
people  build,  manage  and  grow 
successful  on-line  communities, 
is  looking  for  a  Project  Leader. 
This  person  will  be  responsible 
for  the  management  of  a  team  of 
software  engineers  in  new  prod¬ 
uct  development  which  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  current  company  archi¬ 
tectures.  The  candidate  should 
possess  a  B.S.  Degree  in  a  relat¬ 
ed  discipline  and  industry  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  forward  resumes  to 
Human  Resources,  Delphi 
Forums,  1030  Massachusetts 
Ave..  Cambridge,  MA  02138  or 
fax  617-441-4943. 


Senior  AS/400  Analyst 
wanted  by  IS/IT 
Consulting  Services  Co. 
in  Metuchen,  NJ  for 
client  Iocs  throughout 
the  US.  Must  have  Bach 
in  Comp  Sc,  Engg  &  4 
yrs  computer  s/ware 
dvlpmt/consulting  exp. 
Respond  by  resume  to: 
HR  Dept,  Avenir,  Inc,  16 
Pearl  St,  Ste  #205, 
Metuchen,  NJ  08840. 


Director  of  Web  Engg  & 
Dvlpmt  wanted  by 
Wireless  Messaging 
Service  in  Ridgeland, 
MS.  Must  have  Masters 
in  Bus  Admin  &  2  yrs 
managerial  experience. 
Respond  to  Personnel, 
MobilComm,  Arch 
Communications  Group, 
Inc,  1800  E.  County  Line 
Rd,  Ste  300,  Ridgeland, 
MS  39157. 


Programmer  Analyst 
Heathrow,  FL  -  Design  inte¬ 
grated  software  systems  on 
UNIX  based  hardware  using 
SYBASE,  GUPTA  SQL 
Windows  &  GUPTA  Report- 
writer.  M-F,  8AM-5PM,  40 
hrs/wk,  $49,820/yr.  Req 
Bach  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Math  or 
Commerce  (Bus.  Admin.)  & 
1  yr  exp  in  job.  Submit 
resume  to:  Bureau  of 
Workforce  Program  Supp¬ 
ort,  PO  Box  10869,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32302-0869, 
JO#:  FL-2013586 


Development  Engineer 
Geometry/Grid  Generation/ 
CAD  Interface:  Development 
of  3D  geometry  modeling 
using  CSG  and  Brep  and 
unstructured  grid  generation 
(tetra.  hexa)  for  CFD  or  struc¬ 
tural  simulations.  Will  also 
develop  direct  and  indirect 
(eg.,  CIF,  GDS,  DXF,  and 
EDIF)  interfaces  with  ECAD 
design  tools.  Ph.D.  or  M  S. 
plus  technical  software  devel¬ 
opment  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Kathy  Short,  CFD 
Research  Corp.,  215  Wynn 
Drive  NW,  Huntsville.  AL 
35805-1958.  Job  Code 
GEOM99 


COMPUTERWORLD.CO 


FOR  IT  LEADERS 


IT  Leaders  have  key  qualities.  They  have  precious  IT  skills  an  :1  they  drive  the  business  strate  ,ies 
for  the  IT  agenda.  If  you’re  one  of  them,  you’re  a  powerbroker  for  your  organization.  Yo  .’re  using 
technology  to  pioneer  new  frontiers  of  business  processes  and  competitive  advantage. 

In  the  job  market,  smart  IT  Leaders  don’t  go  it  alone.  They  read  Computerworld  and  use 
Computerworld.com  to 

•  learn  about  employers 

•  search  for  key  IT  jobs  with  major  organizations 

•  and  post  their  resumes  for  these  key  employers 

Market  your  IT  Leader  skills  with  the  best  tools  in  the  market:  Computerworld  and 
Computerworld.com. 


ARE  YOU  BUILDING  THE 

IT  ECONOMY? 


NEWSPi 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  and  support 
software  systems  for  the  re¬ 
cruiting  industry  in  an  object- 
oriented  environment  using 
Delphi,  C/C++,  Java,  Citrix 
Metaframe,  ISAPI,  MFC,  MS- 
IIS,  JavaScript,  BDE  and  OD¬ 
BC  under  Windows  95/98/  NT, 
Unix  and  DOS  operating  sys¬ 
tems;  Write  SQL  procedures 
for  data  access  against  Para¬ 
dox  and  Interbase;  Develop 
multi-thread,  parallel  process¬ 
ing  programs  for  data  map¬ 
ping  and  documents  sear¬ 
ching;  Implement  ad-hoc  on¬ 
line  reporting  system  using 
HTML,  Korn  shell  script  and 
AWK.  Require:  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  or  a 
closely  related  field,  with  2 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  Salary:  $70,000  per 
year,  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm,  M- 
F.  Apply  by  resume  to:  Sarah 
Bajc,  CEO,  Thinkworks,  Inc., 
365  Northridge  Road,  Suite 
400,  Atlanta,  GA  30350-6101; 
Attn:  Job  KY 


Programmer/Analyst:  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  configure,  code 
and  implement  new  computer 
programs,  systems  and  subsys¬ 
tems,  perform  unit  and  system 
testing,  monitor  performance,  fine 
tune,  trouble-shoot,  enhance  cus¬ 
tomized  applications  &  modify 
existing  applications  to  meet 
clients'  needs,  provide  tech  sup¬ 
port,  assist  in  personnel  training, 
write  specifications,  documenta¬ 
tion,  &  programs,  confer  w.  clients 
to  identify  existing  problems  & 
their  related  resolutions.  Req.  B.S. 
or  equivalent  in  CS,  CIS,  MIS, 
CompE,  or  E.E.  Proficiency  in  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  AS/400, 
Unix,  Oracle,  SQL,  or  Windows 
NT.  $54,000-$63,000/yr„  40hr/wk, 
8:30  a.m.-5:30p.m.  Send  resume 
to  SourceTec  International,  292 
South  Main  St.,  Ste.  500, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30004.  Fax:  770- 
754-4575. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment  and  modify  application 
software  for  the  insurance 
industry  using  COBOL,  C, 
Visual  Basic,  Smalltalk  and 
Function  Processor  Scripting 
Language  on  MVS  systems. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  a  closely  re¬ 
lated  field;  Must  have  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  ability  to  perform 
the  stated  duties  gained 
through  previous  work  expe¬ 
rience/academic  coursework 
and  projects;  Extensive  travel 
on  assignment  to  various 
company  and  client  sites 
within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Salary:  $54,380/yr;  M-F  8:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Send  resu¬ 
me  to:  Elizabeth  Haney,  Asst. 
V.P.,  P.M.S.C.,  1  P.M. S.C. 
Center  (Int.  Of  1-77  &  US  21 
N),  Blythewood,  SC  29016; 
Attn  Job  SJ. 


Full-time  Senior  Engineer  II  want¬ 
ed  to  perform  highly  complex 
tasks  incl.  ownership  of  system 
design,  reqts.  gathering,  analysis 

6  architecture  design.  Resp.  incl. 
develop,  of  software  enhance¬ 
ments  using  programming  lang¬ 
uages  (C/C++),  oper.  systems 
knowledge  (UNIX,  RDBMS  (SY¬ 
BASE/ORACLE/INFORMIX),  GUI 
Tools  (Motif/X  Window),  TCP/IP, 
develop,  methodologies,  &  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Telecom  area;  develop 
Knowledge-based  Artificial 
Intelligence  apps.;  lead  team  of  5- 

7  engs.;  create  Unit,  Integration,  & 
systems  test  plans  &  execute;  cre¬ 
ate  &  review  tech,  documentation 
&  Code;  research,  evaluate  &  rec¬ 
ommend  improvements  to  project; 
develop  &  present  demos,  write 
proposals,  &  interface  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  application  domain 
area;  &  assist  with  overall  project 
planning,  scheduling  &  resource 
allocations.  Must  have  a  Bach.'s 
deg.  in  Comp.  Sci.  or  Elect.  Eng. 
or  a  foreign  degree  equiv.  &  3  yrs. 
exper.  in  the  job  offered  or  3  yrs. 
exper.  in  a  similar  position.  Educ. 
or  work  background  must  have 
included  all  duties  specified 
above.  Salary  $70,000  /yr.  Send 
two  resumes  to:  Georgia  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #GA  6441470, 
2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd.  Atlanta, 
GA  30329-3909  or  the  nearest 
Dept,  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
analyze,  design,  implement, 
test  and  enhance  application 
software  for  the  revenue  man¬ 
agement  industry  using  object 
oriented  techniques  and  rela¬ 
tional  database  with  C/C++, 
Oracle,  UML,  Rational  Rose, 
RogueWave,  VB  and  shell  on 
Windows  NT  and  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms  involving  client/server 
design  architecture;  evaluate 
client's  needs,  analyze  system 
requirements  and  develop  soft¬ 
ware  systems  following  design 
specifications.  Require;  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences/Information 
Systems  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered. 
Completion  of  all  requirements 
for  Ph  D.  in  one  of  the  stated 
disciplines  may  be  substituted 
for  M.S.  and  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary:  $60,000  per  year, 
8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F.  Mail  resume 
to:  Manager,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Talus  Solutions,  Inc.,  4751 
Best  Road,  Suite  300,  Atlanta, 
GA  30337. 


Systems  Administrator:  Parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  administration  of 
corporate  computer  systems, 
including  SUN  and  HP,  UNIX 
systems,  phone  systems,  PC 
Servers  and  PC’s.  Provide  sup¬ 
port  to  users  of  these  systems. 
Monitor  systems  for  problems 
and  correct  them  before  they 
impact  operations.  Advise  man¬ 
agement  of  issues  that  may 
impact  operations,  oversee 
backup  of  designated  corporate 
systems,  including  the  flow  of 
backup  media  to  and  from  oppo¬ 
site  storage  vendors.  Must  have 
at  least  a  BS*  degree  in  CS  or  a 
related  field,  and  2  yrs.  of  exp.  in 
above  position  or  2  yrs.  exp.  as 
Systems  Administrator  or  related 
position  w/ability  to  use:  UNIX, 
OS  Hardware,  Plan  &  Design 
LAN  and  WAN  networks,  use 
IBM  RS6000.  "MS  degree 
accepted  in  lieu  of  BS  degree. 
40.0  hr/wk.  $60,000/Yr  8:00  AM  - 
5:00  PM.  Applicants  send 
resume  to:  Human  Resource 
Department,  6655  Sugarloaf 
Parkway,  Duluth,  GA  30097 


SVI  America  Corp.  is  an  informa¬ 
tion  management  and  technolo¬ 
gy  consultancy  w  /  offices 
throughout  the  US.  We  work  w/ 
many  organizations  to  develop 
integrated  solutions  that  trans¬ 
form  their  enterprises.  By  under¬ 
standing  the  key  components 
that  drive  an  organization,  we 
are  providing  tangible  results  &  a 
competitive  advantage  to  our 
clients.  SVI  America  Corp. 
presently  requires  Programmer 
Analysts  w/  the  following  qualifi¬ 
cations:  a  BS  in  Comp  Sci,  Math, 
Eng'g,  Business  Admin  or  a 
related  discipline,  1  yr  exp  in  job 
offered,  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
COBOL,  CICS  and  RDBMS. 
Must  be  willing  to  temporarily 
relocate  to  client  sites  through¬ 
out  the  US.  To  apply,  please  con¬ 
tact:  HR  Department,  SVI 
America  Corp.  6201  Fairview  Rd, 
Suite  200,  Charlotte,  NC  28210. 


Applications  Programmer:  Develop 
and  implement  database-indepen- 
dent  software  for  warehouse  man¬ 
agement  system,  including 
“Receiving  Module”,  'Warehouse 
Inventory  Control  System”, 
"Shipping  Module”,  and 
Warehouse  Maintenance  System” 
on  Windows  95  using  Visual  C++, 
ODBC,  Objective  Grid  and 
ProtoGen;  use  object-oriented 
design  and  methodologies  such  as 
overloading,  inheritance  and  poly¬ 
morphism;  develop  a  database 
browsing  system;  design  and 
develop  products  AutoTime  and 
AutoTrack  utilizing  object  oriented 
programming,  client  server  archi¬ 
tecture,  distributed  component 
object  module.  Graphical  User 
Interface  (GUI);  develop  GUI  front 
end  for  AutoTime  using  Delphi  and 
develop  native  client  in  C++;  devel¬ 
op  a  front-end  application  in  Delphi 
to  monitor  the  interactive  and  non¬ 
interactive  services;  design  and 
implement  base  forms  in  Delphi; 
requires  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  Engineering 
and  no  specific  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered;  located  in 
Miami  Lakes,  Florida,  40  hrs.  per 
week,  8:30AM-5:30PM„  MON. 
through  FRI.,  $56,000  per  yr.  Send 
resume  to  Dept,  of  Labor/  Bureau 
of  Workforce  Program  Support, 
P.O.Box  10869,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
32302,  Att:  L.  Knight,  RE:  JO 
FU2010532. 


Software  Engineer-  Technical 
contributor  to  the  project  team's 
assignment,  participation  in  the 
definition,  scheduling,  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  assigned  tasks  under 
the  supervision  of  a  manager. 
Conceive  solid  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems.  Provide  technical  input  on 
specific  topics,  technical  subjects, 
or  projects  in  a  certain  technical 
discipline.  Participate  in  program 
design,  development,  coding, 
testing  debugging,  and  documen¬ 
tation.  Perform  system  and 
acceptance  tests  once  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  developed. 
Participate  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  sales  proposals, 
as  well  as  interface  with  client 
management  during  pre-  and 
post-sales  support.  May  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  client  meetings  during 
technical  reviews  of  products,  as 
well  as  client  studies. 
Requirements  include  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Mathematics  or  a  related 
quantitative  field.  No  experience 
required.  50%  domestic  travel 
required.  Applicants  must  have 
unrestricted  authorization  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  Salary 
$60, 950/year.  40  hours/  wk; 

9:00am-5:00pm.  Respond  with 
two  copies  of  resume  to 
Department  of  Labour/Bureau  of 
Workforce  Program  Support,  P.O. 
Box  10869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302-0869  JOFL2010541. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
provide  on-site  software  con¬ 
sultancy  to  design,  develop, 
test  and  implement  software 
applications  using  C/C++,  CO¬ 
BOL,  Java  and  Visual  Basic  on 
operating  systems  VMS,  UNIX, 
Windows  95/NT/Workgroups  in 
client/server  computing  and 
object-orien.ted  environment; 
develop  distributed  Java  appli¬ 
cations  using  technologies 
such  as  Java  Beans,  Remote 
Method  Invocation  and  Java 
IDL;  interface  with  IBM  main¬ 
frame  databases,  IMS  and 
DB/2  using  Java  on  Windows 
95/NT,  ML/SQL  Server,  MS 
Access  and  Oracle;  develop 
network  applications  using  pro¬ 
tocols  such  as  HTTP,  HTTPS, 
TCP/IP,  FTP  and  other  web  ori¬ 
ented  technologies  using  Java 
Servlets,  Java  Script  and  VB 
script.  Require:  Masters  degree 
in  Computer  Science  and  two 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  Programmer/Ana¬ 
lyst.  Experience  must  include  1 
year  in  Java  programming  lang¬ 
uage.  40%  travel  required  to  cli¬ 
ent  sites.  Salary:  $62,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F. 
Mail  resume  to:  President, 
YASH  Technologies,  Inc.,  2100 
Parklake  Drive.  NE,  Suite  F, 
Atlanta,  GA  30345-2167. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  distribute,  and  maintain 
n-tier  and  client/server  soft¬ 
ware  applications  using  struc¬ 
tured  methodologies  and  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming, 
GUI  tools,  PowerBuilder,  SQL, 
Delphi,  Visual  C++,  and  Visual 
Basic  under  Windows  95/98/ 
NT,  UNIX  and  DOS  operating 
systems;  Design  logical  and 
physical  data  models  for  Rela¬ 
tional  Databases  using  Oracle, 
SQL’Server,  Paradox  and  Ac¬ 
cess;  Partition  applications  be¬ 
tween  clients  and  servers;  Re¬ 
view  data  extracts  to  design 
the  data  structures  and  auto¬ 
mate  import  and  export  of  data 
between  the  systems  over  a 
secure  network;  Implement  int¬ 
egration  programs  to  Radio 
Towers,  Pager  Switch,  Motor¬ 
ola  Powerhnk  and  cellular 
phone  switch;  Write  interface 
programs  for  the  software 
modules  to  be  distributed  as 
accounting  packages.  Require: 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  or  a  closely  related  field, 
with  one  year  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a  Pro¬ 
grammer;  Experience  gained 
before  or  after  earning  the 
M.S.  degree  will  be  accepted. 
Extensive  travel  on  assign¬ 
ment  to  various  client  sites 
within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Salary:  $60,000  per  year,  9  am 
to  6  pm,  M-F.  Send  resume  to: 
Fo’ad  Monajem,  President, 
Ormandy,  Inc.,  3585  Engineer¬ 
ing  Drive,  Suite  175,  Norcross, 
GA  30092;  Attn:  Job  LL 


Information  Services  Manager: 
responsible  for  project  &  account 
mgmt  for  single  comp/info  ser¬ 
vices  projects  w/  focus  on  opera¬ 
tional,  profit  &  loss,  staff  mgmt  & 
other  implementation  activities. 
Responsibilities  incl  managing 
consultants  in  the  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  &  implementation  of 
client  business  solutions.  Define 
project  reqmts,  develop  project 
plans  incl  Work  Breakdown 
Structure  &  Schedules,  estab 
budget,  prepare  support  plans, 
mgmt  reports  &  reviews,  ensure 
overall  deliverables  &  staffing 
reqmts  are  met  on  time  within 
the  agreed  upon  financial  plan, 
under  the  guidance  of  senior 
mgmt  identify  &  develop  new 
business  opportunities.  Reqs. 
Bach  Deg  in  mech  engrig;  5  yrs 
exp  in  job  offered  or  5  yrs  exp  in 
industrial  engrig  which  must  be 
in  progressively  responsible 
positions.  Must  have  strong 
bkgd  in  comp  project  planning, 
supervision  &  project  implemen¬ 
tation  incl  knowl  of  project  mgmt 
s/ware  such  as  MS  Project  or 
MS  PowerPoint  +  familiarity  w/ 
Unisys  USeries  &  ASeries 
h/ware  &  UNIX  &  MCP  operating 
systems.  C  &  COBOL  req’d.  40 
hrs/wk  -  8-5;  $78K/yr.  Send 
resume  to:  Bureau  of  Workforce 
Program  Support,  P.O.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302- 
0869.  Job  Order  #FL-201 21 1 5. 


Business  Manager  -  ERP 
Consulting  &  Training,  Atlanta. 
Responsible  for  architecture  of 
information  technology  solutions 
for  clients  through  use  of 
Enterprise  Resource  Planning 
(ERP)  packages  such  as  Oracle 
applications.  Responsible  for 
customization  of  software  appli¬ 
cations  and  development  of 
training  modules  for  customers. 
Responsible  for  certain  aspects 
of  project  management,  includ¬ 
ing:  Needs  analysis  methodolo¬ 
gy,  delivery  and  overall  imple¬ 
mentation  of  software  and  auto¬ 
mated  training  packages  and 
solutions  to  clientele.  Also  has 
responsibility  for  company's  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  and  prospecting 
for  clients  in  the  southeastern 
United  States,  negotiating  and 
maintaining  relations  with  said 
customers,  and  for  attaining  rev¬ 
enue  and  profit  goals  as  set  by 
executive  team.  Some  travel  may 
be  required.  Must  have  Master's 
or  equiv.  in  Bus.,  Info.  Sys.,  Tech., 
E.E.  or  rel.  and  2  years  exp.  in 
delivery  of  ERP  software  solu¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  client 
needs  and  marketing,  negotia¬ 
tions  and  customer  relations  in 
software  industry.  40  hrs  week, 
9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  Salary 
$55,000  per  year.  Resumes  to 
IIC,  Attn.  Dept.  PV,  331  Main 
Mall,  Ste.  108,  Poughkeepsie, 
NY  12601 


Full-time  Project  Manager. 
Responsibilities  include:  man¬ 
age  the  design,  development 
and  implementation  of  instructor- 
led  software  training  courseware, 
including  audience  skill  level 
analysis,  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  and  instructor  presenta¬ 
tion  development  and  training; 
manage  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of 
computer-based  training  soft¬ 
ware  programs  designed  to 
teach  software  skills;  manage 
off-shore  and  on-shore  systems 
analysts,  business  analysts  and 
support  staff;  plan,  monitor  and 
prepare  status  reports;  serve  as 
chief  liaison  between  client  and 
Director  of  Computer  Based 
Training  Products  and  Services 
Division.  Must  have  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  or  foreign  equiv¬ 
alent  in  Computer  Science  or  a 
related  field  and  three  years  of 
progressive  experience  in  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  or  a  related  field  or 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or 
foreign  equivalent  and  at  least 
five  (5)  years  of  progressive 
experience  in  systems  analysis 
or  a  related  field;  must  be  fluent 
in  the  design,  development  and 
implementation  and  optimization 
of  applications  and  databases 
using  Microsoft  Windows  2000. 
Experience  must  have  included 
the  design,  development  and 
implementation  of  instructor-led 
software  training  courses  and 
computer-based  software  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  to  client  sites  Monday- 
Friday.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  Salary  Range:  $64,002  - 
$80,000  per  year.  If  interested, 
submit  resume  in  duplicate  or 
apply  in  person:  Ms.  L.  Anne 
Keller,  Senior  Associate  -  Human 
Resources,  NIIT  (USA),  Inc., 
1050  Crown  Pointe  Parkway, 
Suite  900,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30338. 


Software  Development  Engineer. 
Duties:  Resp.  for  integrating  soft¬ 
ware  &  computer  systems  by 
analyzing  global  requirements  & 
developing  specs,  using  UML, 
object  oriented  analysis  and 
design.  Rational  Rose,  Metadata 
and  AppManager.  Develop  pro¬ 
totypes  &  applications  which 
address  business  functions 
workflow  and  software  design 
using  VisualBasic  6.0/5. 0, 
Oracle,  SQA  Suite  and  Access. 
Develop  and  enhance  software 
systems  or  tools  within  n-tier 
client  sever  environ,  using 
VisualBasic  6. 0/5.0,  MTS, 
Oracle  7.x,  LinkUp  software, 
SQL  Navigator,  TOAD  &  Oracle 
Enterprise  Manager.  Develop 
and  enhance  software  systems 
or  tools  by  selecting,  tailoring 
and  implementing  third  party 
packages,  tools  or  components. 
Test  products,  assist  in  training, 
conversion  &  initial  operations. 
Support  and  troubleshoot  for 
internal  and  external  customers. 
Requires:  M.S.  or  foreign  equiv. 
in  Comp,  or  Info.  Science,  Eng. 
or  a  related  field  &  3  yrs.  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  3  yrs,  exp.  as 
Software  Engineer  or  Systems 
Analyst.  Exp.,  which  may  have 
been  obtained  concurrently, 
must  incl.  3  yrs.  exp.  developing 
&  enhancing  software  systems 
and  3  yrs.  exp.  using  VisualBasic 
and  Oracle.  EOE.  40  hrs./wk.; 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Salary: 
$75,000/yr  Send  resume  (no 
calls)  to:  Teresa  Davidson,  Volvo 
Commercial  Finance  LLC  The 
Americas,  7823  Nat’l.  Service 
Rd.,  Bldg  2,  Greensboro,  NC 
27402. 


Survey  Construction  Engin¬ 
eering  Manager  (Atlanta,  GA)  - 
Principle  design  engineer  res¬ 
ponsible  for  design  &  develop¬ 
ment  of  survey  &  construction 
components  for  line  of  software 
products  &  integrated  systems. 
Will  arrange  &  coordinate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  staff  of  engineers  & 
programmers  in  the  design  of 
real-time  applications,  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  modification  of  existing  de¬ 
signs,  &  improve  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  &  testing  bro- 
cedures  for  these  products.  Res¬ 
ponsible  for  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  software  utilizing  GUI 
design,  C.  C++,  MFC,  &  Win¬ 
dows  API.  Must  have  Associates 
degree  or  foreign  degree  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Construction  and  Building 
Technologies  and  Surveying  or 
related  field,  &  6  yrs  experience 
in  job  offered  or  management 
level  commercial  software  devel¬ 
opment  position  with  same 
duties.  Salary  $76,000/  year. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Submit 
resume  to:  Tracie  A.  Crowe, 
Office  Manager,  5901  Peachtree 
-Dunwoody  Road,  NE,  Suite  A- 
300,  Atlanta.  Georgia  30328- 
5548  (Fax:  770/396-4290). 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
in  Burlington.  VT  area  - 
three  positions  available. 
Plans,  schedules,  and  directs 
projects  involving  computer 
programs  with  complex  fea¬ 
tures.  Consults  with  the  client 
to  clarify  intent,  to  identify  prob¬ 
lems,  to  suggest  changes,  and 
to  determine  scope  of  program¬ 
ming  requirements.  Assigns, 
coordinates,  and  reviews  the 
work  of  several  Programmer/ 
Analysts,  estimating  personal 
needs  and  schedules.  Defines 
complex  problems  for  solution 
and  provides  direction  to 
Programmer/Analysts.  Deve¬ 
lops  complex  programs  using 
workflow  charts  and  consider¬ 
ing  multiple  factors,  such  as 
storage  capacity  and  speed, 
hardware  and  software  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  intended  use  of 
output.  Converts  workflow 
charts  to  appropriate  language 
or  directs  the  same.  Analyzes 
test  runs  to  identify  needed 
changes  or  corrections.  Iden¬ 
tifies  revisions  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  to  adapt 
programs  to  new  requirements. 
Prepares  records  and  reports. 
40hrs/wk,  8AM-5PM,  Salary 
$86,300/yr.  Requires  Master’s 
Degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science,  Engin¬ 
eering,  or  Mathematics  (alter¬ 
natively,  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
plus  five  years  of  progressive 
experience  will  be  deemed 
equivalent;  foreign  degrees  are 
acceptable  if  deemed  equiva¬ 
lent  to  required  U.S.  degree), 
plus  3  years  experience  as  a 
Computer  Programmer,  Prog¬ 
rammer/Analyst,  Software  Dev¬ 
eloper,  or  Software  Engineer. 
Applicant’s  prior  work  experi¬ 
ence  or  education  must  include 
two  or  more  of  the  following:  C, 
C++,  VC++,  COBOL.  Pascal. 
Fortran,  Oracle,  DB2,  SQL,  or 
PeopleSoft.  Please  send  2 
copies  of  resume  to  Job  Order 
615692,  Jobs  and  Training 
Division,  VT  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training,  P.O. 
Box  488,  Montpelier,  VT 
05601-0488. 


Full-time  Project  Manager, 
Client/Server  Development. 
Responsibilities  include:  man¬ 
age  multi-tiered  client/server, 
Internet/Intranet  based,  multi¬ 
user,  re-engineering  applica¬ 
tions  projects  throughout  the 
United  States;  manage  systems 
analysts,  business  analysts  and 
support  staff;  plan,  monitor  and 
prepare  status  reports;  audit 
applications  quality  to  ensure 
adherence  to  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems;  manage  imple¬ 
mentation  of  applications;  man¬ 
age  user  acceptance  tests  and 
user  training;  serve  as  chief  liai¬ 
son  between  client  and  Director 
of  Software  Solutions  Division; 
manage  installation  and  tuning 
of  Oracle  Server;  manage 
installation  and  perform  Cap¬ 
acity  Planning  for  applications. 
Must  have  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  or  foreign  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  or  a  related 
field  and  three  years  of  progres¬ 
sive  experience  in  systems 
analysis,  programming  analysis 
or  a  related  field,  or  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  or  foreign 
equivalent  and  at  least  five  (5) 
years  of  progressive  experience 
in  systems  analysis,  program¬ 
ming  analysis  or  a  related  held: 
must  be  fluent  in  the  design, 
development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  and  optimization  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases  using 
Oracle  and  front-end  tools, 
Forms  4.5,  Case  Tools  and 
Operating  Systems  UNIX  and 
VAX/VMS.  Experience  must 
have  included  development  of 
Multi-Tiered  Client/Server  appli¬ 
cations  and  GUI  tools  on 
WindowsNT,  Windows  95  and 
UNIX  environments.  Must  be 
willing  to  travel  to  client  sites 
Monday  -  Friday.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  Salary 
Range:  $64,002  -  $80,000  per 
year.  If  interested,  submit 
resume  in  duplicate  or  apply  in 
person:  Ms  L.  Anne  Keller, 
Senior  Associate  •  Human 
Resources,  NIIT  (USA)  Inc.. 
1050  Crown  Pointe  Parkway 
Suite  900,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30338 
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The  common  thread  among  information  technology  professionals  is 
that  once  Y2l<  is  in  the  rearview  mirror,  systems  will  take  a  leap 
forward.  And  among  the  hottest  skill  areas  best  positioned  for  this 
explosion  is  Oracle™  with  additions  to  its  suite  of  products  to  handle 
front-end  office  operations  and  the  continuously  evolving  e-business 
applications. 

Among  the  companies  interviewed,  literally  thousands  of  jobs  are  in 
the  wings  for  the  year  2000. 


Computer  Science  Corporation 

El  Segundo,  CA 

Computer  Science  Corporation  Consulting  has  seen 
a  slowing  of  hiring  IT  professionals  with  Oracle  skills 
in  the  past  couple  of  months.  But  Sue  Scarbrough, 
recruiting  director-system  integration  competen¬ 
cies/enterprise  solutions,  says  hiring  will  be  much 
heavier  in  the  coming  year.  “Once  we  turn  the  corner 
of  Y2K,  1  think  you’ll  see  companies  taking  swift 
action  into  front-office  and  e-business  capabilities," 
says  Scarbrough. 

And  CSC  plans  to  be  ready  for  the  new  challenges. 
Scarbrough  says  the  focus  will  be  on  customer 
relationship  management  and  the  ability  for  clients 
to  begin  using  or  expanding  their  use  of  web- 
enabled  applications.  “Oracle  is  prepared  for  this 
shift,"  she  adds. 

CSC  needs  people  with  experience  in  implementing 
Oracle  solutions  and  in  creating  applications  with 
Oracle  tools,  especially  web-based  tools.  “We  want 
creative  thinkers  with  good  consulting  skills  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Oracle  Suite  of  Products," 

Scarbrough  says. 

To  attract  this  highly-sought-after  talent  pool,  CSC 
offers  excellent  career  growth  opportunities,  with  a 
minimum  of  40  hours  of  training  every  year  and  an 
environment  that  respects  the  value  of  perpetual 
learning  and  sharing  of  knowledge  capital.  “If  we 
see  a  new  technology  that  will  serve  our  clients,  we 
transition  the  skills  of  our  employees  by  delivering 
the  training  necessary  to  implement  these  new 
solutions,"  she  says.  CSC  also  works  extensively  to 
develop  internal  virtual  communities.  These  online 
interest  groups  keep  employees  linked  to  one 
another  and  speed  the  sharing  of  new  technologies 
and  how  to  apply  them. 

“Our  environment  at  CSC  is  strong  because  it  is  based 
on  respect  for  the  individual.  We  work  with  you  to 
determine  how  to  keep  your  career  moving  forward,” 
says  Scarbrough.  “It’s  not  just  a  once-a-year  thing.  We 
can  help  you  grow  as  you  move  up  through  one  of  our 
three  career  path  options  -  technology,  management 
or  business  development.  The  opportunities  within 
CSC,  an  $8  billion  dollar  organization,  are  many  as 
you  look  across  all  three  divisions  -  consulting, 
government  and  outsourcing." 


Logicon 

A  Northrop  Grumman  Company 

Herndon,  VA 

In  the  world  of  IT,  Logicon  is  a  strong  player,  capturing 
more  than  $1.1  billion  in  business  last  year,  and  is  on 
pace  to  increase  sales  by  more  than  20  percent  in 
1999.  However,  just  as  impressive  is  the  company’s 
record  in  reselling  Oracle  tools  and  customizing  them 
for  companies,  as  well  as  integrating  large  systems  for 
its  clients. 

Logicon  serves  federal,  state,  local  and  commercial 
customers  and  is  the  in-house  IT  provider  for 
Northrop  Grumman.  The  work  involves  the 
company  in  unique  and  complex  technologies. 
According  to  Raj  Mittu,  Oracle  account  manager,  “The 
best  part  is  that  our  employees  are  involved  with 
some  of  the  most  unique  technologies  around,  those 
of  the  DoD  (Department  of  Defense)  world.  This  is 
serious  systems  integration  for  such  capabilities  as 
war  gaming,  mission  planning,  training, 
simulation,  and  message  dissemination.  It's  very 
interesting  intellectually.” 

Steve  Crumley,  senior  technical  recruiter,  notes  that  in 
addition  to  the  intellectual  challenges  at  Logicon,  the 
company's  partnership  with  Northrop  Grumman  has 
given  Logicon  real  power  in  what  it  can  offer  to  employ¬ 
ees.  "In  addition  to  being  competitive  in  the  IT  market, 
we  offer  benefits  not  common  in  this  industry,"  says 
Crumley.  "Things  like  short-  and  long-term  disability, 
travel  insurance  and  a  very  progressive  telecommuting 
policy.  Each  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
$6,000  toward  additional  degree  studies." 

Logicon  is  in  search  of  people  who  have  worked  in 
development  of  tools  and  applications,  data  base 
administration  and  programmers.  The  company 
currently  has  more  than  11,000  employees  and  plans 
to  hire  500+  people  in  the  next  12  months. 

Motorola 

Tempe,  AZ 

Among  the  giants  of  global  business  is  Motorola.  Yet 
this  is  a  company  that  transforms  itself  frequently, 
most  recently  two  years  ago.  That’s  when  the  company 
shed  itself  of  aging  technologies  and  focused  its  atten¬ 
tions  on  the  future,  on  the  digital  world. 
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And  that's  where  Oracle  and  information  technology  come  in. 
According  to  Bret  Mathews,  candidate  sourcing  manager  -  western 
region,  the  entire  corporation  has  shifted  to  a  one-platform  world, 
where  Oracle  is  the  basis  of  all  business  operations  worldwide. 

In  addition,  IT  professionals  are  working  on  the  new  products  for 
the  communications  giant  —  the  wireless  world  where  Internet, 
telecommunications  and  data  come  together  in  a  single  piece  of 
equipment,  such  as  a  hand-held  phone.  "The  corporation  is  moving 
into  the  21  st  century  after  looking  at  consumer  needs  and  technol¬ 
ogy  requirements,"  says  Mathews.  “IT  applications  and  processes 
have  been  designed  to  transition  Motorola  into  the  new  millenni¬ 
um  and  to  capture  market  share." 

To  do  so,  Motorola  is  seeking  individuals  who  can  address  internal 
and  external  needs,  from  front-end  to  back-end,  development  of 
new  applications  to  technology  development.  In  addition  to  Oracle 
experience,  Motorola  continues  the  evolution  of  its  use  of  the  web 
and  the  development  of  its  IT  architecture.  "Each  sector  of  our 
business  needs  different  skills,"  says  Mathews,  who  notes  that 
Motorola  has  hired  22,000  people  since  the  beginning  of  1999 
and  projects  hiring  thousands  more  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  next.  “The  result  is  that  we  can  match  your  interests 
with  opportunities." 


"The  complexity  of  finding  an  Oracle 


The  fastest  growing  employ¬ 
ee  hiring  portion  of  RPC’s 
business  is  Oracle  integra¬ 
tion.  “Our  implementation 
specialists  help  migrate  data 
from  our  client’s  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  on  to  the  Oracle  plat¬ 
forms,"  he  explains.  “We  are 
also  committed  to  offering 
our  clients  the  latest  e-business  technology,  so  our  employees  will 
be  integrating  front-end  business  processes  with  the  back-end." 


biggest  challenges. " 

•  .  •  •  i‘  -  . 

Jack  Parker,  sourcing  specialist 
Motorola 


“We  think  we  can  offer  something  more  than  a  standard  account¬ 
ing  firm,"  says  Tong,  noting  that  the  company’s  employee  retention 
rate  hovers  just  above  93  percent.  "Our  employees  benefit  from 
experiences  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries  and  can  choose  the 
kinds  of  projects  that  will  keep  them  challenged  in  their  careers. 

It  sounds  cliche,  but  the  value  we  place  on  people  working  at 
ReSourcePhoenix.com  is  something  that  shows.  It’s  a  place 
people  want  to  be." 


The  Whitaker  Companies 

Houston ,  TX 


And,  those  who  go  to  work  for  Motorola  get  the  benefits  of  this 
mega-company’s  experience  in  breaking  technologies  in  the  past. 
Through  the  company's  work  in  emerging  technologies  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  first  car  radio  to  the  walk  on  the  moon  and  in  telecom¬ 
munications,  Motorola  learned  that  career  development  is  critical 
to  attracting  and  keeping  the  most  talented  people.  “We've 
revamped  our  internal  opportunity  system  to  create  Career 
Enhanced  Opportunities,"  says  Mathews.  “Motorola  University  is 
the  standard  for  internal  education,  offering  assistance  and  con¬ 
necting  you  with  new  technologies,  new  business  processes  and 
products,  and  is  your  entry  to  advanced  education.  There's  a 
structure  here  that  provides  a  rich  mix  of  leading-edge  learning 
and  experiences.” 

Jack  Parker,  sourcing  specialist,  says,  "The  complexity  of  finding  an 
Oracle  candidate  that  has  all  of  the  skills  we  are  looking  for  is  one 
of  the  biggest  challenges. " 

ReSourcePhoenix.com 

San  Francisco,  CA 

In  a  world  where  business  focus  is  critical,  ReSourcePhoenix.com 
(RPC)  is  relieving  start-ups  to  mid-range  companies  from  the 
details  of  back-office  financial  operations.  According  to  company 
president  and  COO  Bryant  Tong,  ReSourcePhoenix.com  is  not  just 
an  ASP  (application  service  provider),  it  is  an  FSP  (full-service 
provider).  “We  provide  a  tier-one  ERP  solution,  but  we  also  provide 
the  accounting  and  IT  staff  to  implement  and  manage  ongoing 
operations,”  he  says.  “The  result  is  that  our  clients  can  access  the 
real-time  business  information  they  need  without  the  headache  of 
running  an  in-house  accounting  department." 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  RPC  relies  on  Oracle  Applications  and  an 
infrastructure  that  includes  SUN  enterprise  servers  and  the  security 
of  the  Cisco  Powered  Network.  The  company  uses  the  Internet  to 
leverage  the  technology,  processes  and  people  at  its  data  and  oper¬ 
ations  centers.  RPC  currently  has  a  data  and  operations  center  in 
San  Rafael,  CA,  a  second  operations  center  scheduled  to  open  in 
Alameda,  CAthis  month,  and  a  data  center  projected  to  begin 
operating  in  Boston,  AAA  in  Quarter  1,  2000. 

Tong  says  the  positions  open  at  ReSourcePhoenix.com  vary.  RPC  is 
hiring  entry  level  accountants  as  well  as  experienced  accountants  with 
their  CPA  license  and  MBAs  with  good,  solid  experience.  Oracle-specif¬ 
ic  experience  isn’t  required  as  RPC  will  provide  training  to  employees. 


Building  business  on  the  basis  of  relationships  is  an  integral  part  of 
The  Whitaker  Companies,  both  with  clients  and  with  co-workers. 
Whitaker  provides  supplementary  staff  for  enterprise  implementa¬ 
tions,  with  Oracle  representing  the  largest  segment  of  the 
company’s  service  to  Fortune  1000  companies. 

At  six  years  young,  the  company  continues  to  grow  domestically 
and  recently  launched  its  consulting  practice,  in  addition  to  the 
implementation  staffing.  “We  also  are  seeing  new  opportunities  in 
Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia,"  says  Bonnie  Lyons, 
vice  president  of  The  Whitaker  Companies'  Information 
Technology  and  Consulting  sectors.  “In  the  soft  market  resulting 
from  the  Y2K  uproar,  we've  had  a  chance  to  develop  a  strong  infra¬ 
structure  to  handle  and  build  our  business.  We  believe  2000  will 
be  a  blockbuster  year." 

To  handle  the  anticipated  growth,  Lyons  is  looking  for  people  with 
Oracle  Applications  experience  (i.e.  Oracle  Financials,  Oracle 
HRMS,  Oracle  Manufacturing,  Supply  Chain).  In  addition  to  work¬ 
ing  with  the  traditional  Oracle  packaged  applications,  Whitaker 
needs  people  with  knowledge  of  Version  8  and  higher,  Release  11 
and  higher,  Financial  Analyzer  and  Java. 

"Whitaker  Consulting  also  will  be  implementing  the  newest  Oracle 
technology,  including  Portal,  1-Pay,  1-Store,  CRM  and  Service,"  says 
Lyons.  "Added  to  the  technical  skills  we  look  for  in  consultants,  is 
the  need  for  prospective  new  hires  to  understand  the  consultant/ 
client  relationship.  That’s  part  of  being  a  good  consultant,  the 
relationships,"  she  says.  “Technology  for  the  sake  of  technology 
isn't  the  answer.  Technology  is  there  to  serve  business." 

To  compete  in  the  intensely  tight  labor  market,  Whitaker  is  in  the 
process  of  overhauling  its  compensation  policies  and  will  allocate 
funds  for  regular  training  opportunities  as  part  of  the  overall  com¬ 
pensation  package.  “One  of  the  things  I  tell  potential  new  hires  is 
that  people  are  generally  in  a  good  mood  at  Whitaker.  It’s  a  good 
place  to  work,"  says  Lyons.  “That  may  sound  silly,  but  it’s  the  feel  of 
this  place.  Whitaker  people  tend  to  laugh,  joke,  enjoy  work  and 
one  another." 

Whitaker  has  offices  in  Dallas,  Austin,  and  Colorado  Springs 
and  recently  opened  its  consulting  practice  in  New  Jersey. 

Lyons  reports  that  revenue  growth  should  hit  three-digit  increases 
in  2000,  after  a  356  percent  increase  in  1998  and  an  80  percent 
increase  in  1999. 
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We  Pink 
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Technology 

EDP  offers  an  a  ay  of  product 
solutions  to  help  you  create  the 
ideal  work  environment.  From 
command  consoles,  to 
network/technical  furniture,  to 
equipment  enclosures,  our 
products  are  designed  to  make  your 
life  easier  at  work.  And  now,  EDP 
makes  your  life  easier  at  play  too! 

Visit  our  website  and  enter  to  win 

one  of  three  vacations 

($2,500  value).  And,  because  you're 
on  the  road  to  success  with  EDP, 
we'll  give  you  a  FREE  RAND 
McNALLY  Road  Atlas 
($15  value)  just  for  registering  at 
www.i  )-usa.com 


F  jive  a  FREE  RAND  IWcNALLY  Road 
Atlas  ($15  Value)  for  visiting  our 
web  site  and  enter  to  win  one  of 
three  vacations  ($2,500  Value). 
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MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 


Attention!  will  page  you,  or  call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system  or  network  problems  occur. 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


Call  for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


>/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  Windows 
95/98,  OpenVMS  and  OS400 

y/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

y/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

y/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


y/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

y/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports  redundant 
Attention!  servers  for  immediate 
failover 

y/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

y/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees  systems 
and  critical  applications  are  running 
24x7 


21 75  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  • 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  •fax  (719)  591-9590 
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Alarm  Point 


global  MAINTEOH,  Inc. 


Automated  Notification  &  Response 


technologies 


7578  Market  Place  Drive  •  Eden  Prairie,  MW  55344 
612-944-0400/331  f  fax  *  www. globalmt.com 


1997 ,  1998 ,  1999  WINNER ...  Gold  Award  for  Self-Study  Course  of 
the  Year  from  the  Institute  for  I.T.  Training 

1998,  1999  WINNER ...  Silver  Award  for  Training  Company  of  the 
Year  from  the  Institute  for  I.T.  Training 

REVIEWS! 

“An  exceptionally  well-written  CBT  course!”- Inside  Technology  Training 
“Definitely  a  Cadillac  in  its  category!” —  MCP  Magazine 
RATED  OUTSTANDING  by  Inside  Technology  Training 

TESTIMONIALS! 

“The  quality  of  the  CBT  courses  is 
very  high.  We  were  also  impressed 
with  the  range  of  courses  offered.” 

—  Diane  Pilot,  British  Airways 

“These  CBT  courses  are  unbeatable!” 

—  Jim  Rodgers, 

Lucent  Technologies 


Computer-based  Training  Courses  Include: 
MCSE,  CNE,  A+,  Network+,  Cisco  and  more! 
*  For  Details  On  Our  Money-Back  Guarantee  and 
A  Free  Catalog  Call  Today! 

Toll  Free  1 -877-TRAINING 


Toll  Free  1-877-872-4646 


•  Codeveloped  with  Industry 
Leaders 

•  Hands-On  Exercises 

•  Hundreds  of  Practice 
Questions 

•  Self-Paced  Study  Format 

•  Unlimited  Telephone  Tutoring 

•  Easy  Financing 

•  Money-Back  Guarantee * 


MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474  Ext.  6000 
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Mainframe  Outsourcing:  OS/390,  VM,  VSE 
Year  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Testing  Environment 
Network  Design,  Installation  &  Maintenance  Services 
Hospital  Data  Center  Outsourcing  Services 
Tape  Conversions  &  Duplication 
Remote  Computing  Services 


The  Alternative  to  Large  IT  Vendors 

Cost  Effective 
Low  Risk  Migration 
Competitive  Pricing 
Flexibility  -  Reliability  -  Trust 
Highest  Quality  of  IT  expertise  and  service 
Hands-on  executive  involvement  in  vendor/client  relationships 

Call  for  a  free  brochure  1  (800)  274-5556 

www.alicomp.com 

Customized  Personalized  Information  Technology  Solutions 
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Win  the  Battle  tor 

Business  Continuity 


Critical  gaps  in  your  framework  strategy?  „ 

/  Too  much  time  to  implefflem  frameWdk  initiatives 

✓  Lack  of  physical  connectivity 

✓  Poor  communications  between  systems  management  products 
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Mainframe*  ■>.* 
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Slay  the  dragon  creating  those  gap! 
products  from  GlobalJ/udUTECH  gh 
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u«ie  power.  Wj  are 
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25400  US  W»y  19  N..  #285,  Clearwater,  a  33763  1-800475-5831  •  (727)  724-8994  •  Fax  (727)  726-6922 

www.it-train.com  Mcw 
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Enterprise  Management 


Automated  Notification  &  Response 

When  problems  are  detected,  contact  the 
proper  people  via  phone,  pager  or  email. 

Our  Evaluation  CD  is  the  eas 
to  learn  how  automated  notifi 
can  benefit  your  or 


To  obtain  your  free 
Alarm  Point  EvaiCD, 
call  toil  free  at 
(888) 
visit  our 
or  email  us  at 
sales@SingiHintSys.com. 


s 
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Learn  more  by  visiting  oi 
www.SinglepointSys.com 
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The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
compress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today’s  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 


888-278-2203 

EXTENSION  200 


ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet;  imuuj.asizip.com  ■  6-mail;  sales@asizip.com 


AS/400  •  DOS  •  Mac  •  MVS  •  NetWare  •  OS/2  •  UNIX  •  VM  •  VMS  *VSE  •Windows 


Microsoft*  Exam  Simulations 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  guarantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
with  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back.* 
And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
Certification  changes,  Transcender  will 
have  you  covered. ..without  question. 


Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 
Simulations  Available 
Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 
MEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 
NEW!  Simulation  Questions 
Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 


From  $129  -  $179 

Transcender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software. 


Transcender8 

Corporation 


To  order,  call  Howard  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 


www.transcender.com 


©1999  Transcender  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corporation.  Multi-user  licenses  are  available.  'Call  or  see  our  Web  site  for  details. 
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The  Best  Instructors  S 

Service,  Service,  Service 
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If  you  have  hardware,  software,  or  people  issues  where  education  or 
training  can  make  a  difference,  we  can  help.  We  provide  almost  every 
type  of  hardware  and  software  training,  management  development,  and 
people  skills  for  Information  Systems  professionals,  business  analysts, 
computer  operators,  audit  and  security,  end  users,  and  management. 

For  more  information  call  Sue  Goldberg,  Northeast  Training  Group, 
Inc.,  6 1 7.469.5557  or  email  ntgi@gis.net  or  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.gis.net/~ntgi/ 
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distributed  Server  Management 

cess,  control,  operate  and  manage 
your  entire  network  (servers,  hubs,  routers, 
dumb  terminals)  from  any  number  of 
*  consoles,  ^^comfortably  located  on 
your  network  administrators’ 

desks,  and  even  in  remote 

offices  over  jpf  the  Internet. 

As k  us  about  Key-View  and  4xP,  and  join^v 
other  Fortune  500  IT  managers  currently  v. 
implementing  the  most  advanced  integrated  ] 
network  management  solutions.  It 
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Netscape:  Student  Section 
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ADDRESS  FOR  SUCCESS 


http ://w w w. a ic s  edu 


Welcome  To  The  NEW  AICS  Virtual  Campus 


FREE  CATALOG: 

1 -800-7 67 -AICS  (2427) 
or  www.aics.edu 


Earn  B.S. and  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
INTRODUCING;  B.S.  PROGRAM  IN 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Microsoft/Novell  online 
certification  training  now  available 
All  programs  via  Distance  Education 
Object  oriented  B.S.  program 
Approved  by  more  than  275  companies 
Follows  ACM/IEEE  guidelines 


STATE  LICENSED 
AND  APPROVED 

ACCREDITED 
World  Association  of 
Universities  A  Colleges 
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Stressed  by  a  growing  backlog  of  e-business  apps? 
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DHTML 
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XMU 
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VB 

COM 
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WLE-DB 

DNA 

C++ 


If  you're  developing  enterprise  Web  or  Win32  applications 
in  the  Microsoft  environment  -  and  your  time  is  tight  - 
Mongoose  is  the  solution. 

O-Mnnnnncp  inr  www.e-mongoose.com/request 
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Be  Free  IPO  Takes 
OIF;  Trouble  Ahead 


Analysts  say  company 
may  face  problems  later 

BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

NTERNET  MARKETING  Firm  Be 
Free  Inc.  in  Marlboro,  Mass., 
made  a  splash  when  it  hit  the 
stock  market  Wednesday,  as  it 
started  trading  at  almost  three 
times  the  offer  price  of  $12  per 
share.  But  analysts  worry 
about  its  long-term  prospects. 

Be  Free  is  hitting  the  market 
at  the  right  time,  as  one  of  the 
first  initial  public  offerings  (IPO)  that 
lets  investors  buy  in  to  the  hot  trend  of 
performance  marketing.  Traditionally, 
online  advertisers  pay  every  time  their 
ad  is  viewed  or  clicked  on  —  whether 
or  not  the  person  who  views  the  ad 
buys  a  product.  The  banner-advertising 
market  is  dominated  by  a 
handful  of  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  Doubleclick  Inc. 
in  New  York  and  AdForce 
Inc.  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

By  contrast,  Be  Free  al¬ 
lows  advertisers  to  pay  a 
percentage  on  actual  sales 
generated  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  or  link.  Be  Free  helps 
Web  merchants  create  a 
network  of  affiliate  sites 
that  provide  a  link  to  the 
merchant’s  site  and  pro¬ 
vides  detailed  tracking  and 
billing  of  each  transaction. 

“The  value  proposition  is 
good  for  advertisers,”  said  Randall 
Roth,  an  analyst  at  Greenwich,  Conn.- 
based  money  manager  and  institutional 
research  firm  Renaissance  Capital 


Corp.  However,  said  Roth,  “it’s  not  clear 
that  [Be  Free]  can  make  money.  It  may 
be  one  of  those  cases  where  the  more 
volume  they  create,  the  bigger  the  loss¬ 
es.”  Be  Free  charges  a  small  setup  fee 
for  each  ad  link  but  plans  to  make  its 
real  money  from  the  commissions  on 
products  sold  through  those  links.  So 
the  number  of  ads  it  places  and  its  loss¬ 
es  could  mount  in  tandem,  he  said. 

So  far,  Be  Free  has  seen  losses  grow 
faster  than  revenue. 

Irv  DeGraw,  research  direc¬ 
tor  at  Worldfinancenet.com 
Inc.  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  said  he 
was  surprised  Be  Free  did  so 
well  on  its  first  day  but  that  he  expected 
the  stock  to  erode  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  “I  expect  that  they  will  eventu¬ 
ally  settle  in  the  low  20s,”  said  DeGraw. 

DeGraw  said  Be  Free  can  only  live  up 
to  its  valuation  by  being  acquired.  “It 
can’t  build  itself  fast  enough  to  sustain 
this  valuation,”  he  said. 
The  $29  closing  price  val¬ 
ues  Be  Free  at  more  than 
$600  million,  while  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30  was  $2.7 
million,  up  from  less  than 
$1  million  last  year. 

Some  analysts  are  still 
skeptical  about  perfor¬ 
mance  marketing.  Barry 
Parr,  director  of  consumer 
e-commerce  research  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  said 
advertising-based  sites 
have  enough  demand  for 
banners  without  having  to  accept  per¬ 
formance-based  pricing,  which  is  more 
risky.  “The  money  is  still  in  banner  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


All  About 
Be  Free 

Ticker  Symbol:  BFRE 
Shares  offered:  5.6  million 
Offer  price:  $12 
Closing  price,  11/3:  $29 
Employees:  154 
Revenue*:  $2.7M 
Net  loss*:  $12.5M 
’  Nine  months  ended  Sept.  30 
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SAP  Gets  Stuck  in  the  Spin  Cycle 
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partially  due  to  the  new  [SAP] 
implementation  and  also  due 
to  record  levels  of  orders,”  said 
Christopher  Wyse,  a  Whirl¬ 
pool  spokesman. 

In  a  statement,  Whirlpool 
Chairman  and  CEO  David  R. 
Whitwam  said  shipping  delays, 
“most  of  which  are  already  be¬ 
hind  us,  are  due  as  much  to  the 
strength  of  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  business  ...  as  to  issues 
we’ve  already  addressed  with 
the  new  system.”  He  added 
that  the  problems  shouldn’t 
force  the  company  to  miss  its 
fourth-quarter  earnings  tar¬ 
gets. 

According  to  Zimmerman, 
90  days  before  Whirlpool  was 
scheduled  to  go  live  Sept.  7, 
SAP  assigned  a  postimplemen¬ 
tation  consultant  to  check  for 
any  functionality  problems  that 
might  affect  the  launch.  The 
testing  raised  two  red  flags. 

Two  batch  processing  trans¬ 
actions  were  taking  a  long  time 


to  feed  into  the  decision-sup- 
port  database  and  into  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  system. 

“We  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  what  to  fix,”  which  in¬ 
cluded  stripping  out  some  in¬ 
structions  and  making  the 
transaction  smaller,  said  Zim¬ 
merman.  But  Whirlpool  and  its 
implementation  partners,  De- 
loitte  Consulting  in  New  York 
and  SAP,  decided  to  hold  off  on 
the  fix.  “A  lot  of  customers  go 
live  [with  red  flags]  without 
any  problems,”  he  said. 

Deloitte  officials  declined  to 
comment. 

Performance  Deterioration 

Things  seemed  to  be  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  days  after  the 
launch  when  1,000  system 
users  processed  appliance  or¬ 
ders.  But  by  Sept.  18,  with 
4,000  users  placing  orders, 
performance  started  to  disinte¬ 
grate,  Zimmerman  said. 

That’s  when  stores  that  sell 


Whirlpool  appliances  started 
feeling  the  pinch.  Foremost 
Appliance  in  Chantilly,  Va., 
which  gets  one-third  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  from  Whirlpool  sales, 
had  shipments  from  Whirl¬ 
pool’s  Carlisle,  Pa.,  distribution 
center  delayed  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

“Some  people  are  ordering 
four  or  five  appliances,  and  we 
get  one  this  week,  none  for 
them  the  next  week.  Then  one 
more  the  week  after.  It’s  been  a 
dilemma,”  said  Bill  Brennan, 
store  manager.  Brennan  said 
he’s  been  steering  customers 
who  don’t  want  the  long  wait 
to  other  brands. 

Whirlpool  is  the  latest  in  a 
recent  spate  of  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  imple¬ 
mentations  in  which  user  com¬ 
panies  have  grossly  underesti¬ 
mated  the  complexity. 

Hershey  Foods  Corp.  is  still 
struggling  to  fix  order-pro¬ 
cessing  problems  that  are  ham¬ 
pering  its  ability  to  ship  candy 
and  other  products  to  retailers 
[Page  One,  Nov.  1].  The  Her¬ 
shey,  Pa.,  candy  maker  at¬ 
tempted  to  install  a  wide  swath 


of  SAP  R/3  applications,  plus 
companion  packages  from  two 
other  vendors,  in  a  single  roll¬ 
out  during  one  of  its  busiest 
shipping  seasons. 

Sources  said  that  Hershey 
squeezed  what  was  originally 
expected  to  be  a  four-year 
project  into  just  30  months. 

Vendor  Woes 

Other  ERP  vendors  aren’t 
immune.  W.  L.  Gore  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  maker  of  the  water¬ 
proof  fabric  GoreTex,  last 
month  sued  PeopleSoft  Inc. 
and  Deloitte  &  Touche,  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  software  maker 
and  consultancy  failed  to  prop¬ 
erly  install  PeopleSoft’s  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  Management 
System  to  the  point  of  damag¬ 
ing  Gore’s  business  operations 
[News,  Nov.  1]. 

“These  implementations  are 
like  doing  open-heart  surgery. 
There  was  an  expectation  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  that 
was  completely  unreasonable,” 
said  Chris  Selland,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston.  Selland  said  that  SAP 
has  recorded  more  implemen¬ 


tation  successes  than  failures 
and  that  it’s  common  to  find  “a 
hundred  little  problems  and  10 
that  are  major”  when  going  live 
—  not  just  two  like  Whirlpool 
had. 

“You  also  have  to  blame 
SAP  because,  for  companies 
like  Whirlpool,  you  have  to 
set  the  expectations,”  said 
Dave  Boulanger,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston. 
SAP  has  been  under  pressure 
to  change  its  image  from  that 
of  a  company  whose  software 
requires  multiyear,  multimil¬ 
lion  dollar  implementations 
to  one  that  offers  shorter,  eas¬ 
ier  projects,  Boulanger  said. 
SAP’s  plan  to  bring  in  project 
overseers  90  days  before  go¬ 
ing  live  is  relatively  new,  he 
said,  but  users  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  if  SAP  were  present 
at  the  project  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Regardless  of  who’s  fueling 
the  impression  that  companies 
can  launch  an  ERP  application 
quickly,  “companies  have  to  re¬ 
alize  that  the  onus  is  on  you 
and  the  consulting  firm  to 
make  it  work,”  Selland  said.  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

Dot-com  Fills  Online  Financing  Void 


easier  for  companies  that  don’t 
have  top-tier  credit  ratings  to 
shop  for  financing  that  will  help 
cinch  deals . 

“I  think  it’s  a  great  concept,” 
said  Mark  DiLillo,  president 
and  CEO  of  Endura  Plastics 
Inc.,  a  Kirtland,  Ohio-based 
plastics  molding  maker.  His¬ 
torically,  if  Endura  wanted  to 
buy  injection  molding  equip¬ 
ment  from  a  company  such  as 
Strongsville,  Ohio-based  Van 
Dorn  Demag  Corp.,  Van  Dorn 
would  either  finance  the  deal 
through  a  single  lending  insti¬ 
tution  or  Endura  executives 
“would  have  to  work  the 
phones”  to  secure  financing 
through  a  bank,  said  DiLillo. 

“You  have  no  idea  if  you’re 
getting  the  best  rate  because 
you’re  working  with  one  lend¬ 
ing  institution,”  said  DiLillo. 

That  was  true  even  if  Endura 
had  ordered  the  equipment 
through  PlasticsNet.Com,  an 
electronic  marketplace  for  the 


$420  billion  U.S.  plastics  in¬ 
dustry.  Endura  channels  15%  to 
20%  of  its  resin  purchases 
through  PlasticsNet.Com.  Un¬ 
til  now,  PlasticsNet.Com  could 
take  the  order  online,  but  En¬ 
dura  and  Van  Dorn  would  both 
have  to  go  off-line  to  secure 
and  close  financing  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Now,  the  eCred- 
it.com  network 
will  let  companies 
such  as  Endura  fill 
out  a  credit  appli¬ 
cation  online. 

ECredit  will  then 
zap  that  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  group  of 
lending  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  par¬ 
ticipating  on  the 
network.  The 
lenders  would  respond  with  fi¬ 
nancing  terms  and  offers  to 
Endura  within  a  few  minutes, 
according  to  eCredit  officials. 

Endura  would  then  be  free  to 


agree  to  terms  with  one  of  the 
lenders,  print  out  the  paper¬ 
work,  sign  it  and  then  fax  it 
back  to  the  lender  in  a  cycle 
that  would  take  a  maximum  of 
a  few  hours,  not  the  days  of  a 
typical  transaction. 

ECredit  officials  said  they 
have  15  customers  signed  up  for 
the  network.  They  hope  to  have 
up  to  20  lenders  on  board  by 
year’s  end. 

The  financing  and  credit 
network  “is  a  true  market-mak¬ 
ing  mechanism  for 
us,”  said  Nick 
Stojka,  an  executive 
vice  president  at 
Commerx  Inc.,  the 
Chicago-based  com¬ 
pany  that  runs  Plas¬ 
ticsNet.Com. 

Stojka  and  execu¬ 
tives  from  other 
sellers  who  plan  on 
using  the  network 
said  the  costs  that 
eCredit  is  charging 
to  route  these  deals  are  rea¬ 
sonable.  An  initial  cost  analy¬ 
sis  conducted  by  Commerx 
shows  that  the  cost  of  using 
the  eCredit  system  “is  signifi¬ 


cantly  less”  than  what  it  costs 
PlasticsNet.Com  to  process 
equipment  financing  today, 
said  Stojka. 

Stojka  wouldn’t  disclose 
how  much  his  company  is  pay¬ 
ing  to  use  the  eCredit  service. 
However,  eCredit  is  charging 
sellers  between  $8  and  $25  to 
arrange  financing  for  business- 
to-business  transactions  and 
$2  to  $8  for  less  complex,  busi- 
ness-to-consumer  deals,  said 
Deepak  Verma,  vice  president 
of  business  development  at 
eCredit.com.  Lending  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  Fleet  Leasing 
Inc.,  for  example,  will  be 
charged  100  basis  points  on 
each  transaction,  or,  say,  $250 
for  a  $25,000  loan,  said  Verma. 

The  network  is  also  expand¬ 
ing  e-commerce  opportunities 
for  some  companies  whose 
buyers  otherwise  had  to  use 
credit  cards  to  pay  for  pricier 
items.  “To  date,  we  haven’t  had 
a  methodology  for  offering  fi¬ 
nancing  to  consumers  on  our 
[Web]  site,”  said  Michael  West, 
CEO  of  HomePoint  Corp.’s 
HomePoint.com,  a  Greenville, 
S.C.-based  home  furnishings 


merchant.  West  said  his  com¬ 
pany  examined  other  financing 
networks,  but  the  speed  of 
eCredit’s  system  was  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor. 

Unique  Network 

Analysts  familiar  with  the 
eCredit  network  said  there  are 
no  financing  networks  like  it 
on  the  market.  “It’s  amazing 
stuff  —  there  are  no  direct 
competitors,”  said  Carol  Ba- 
roudi,  an  analyst  at  Hurwitz 
Group  Inc.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  By  using  the  Internet, 
said  Baroudi,  “there’s  now  an 
aggregation  of  lenders  who  are 
willing  to  assume  credit  risks” 
that  online  sellers  previously 
had  trouble  accepting  or 
couldn’t  accept,  said  Baroudi. 

Dan  Sholler,  an  analyst  at 
Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  said  he  doesn’t  think 
eCredit  will  face  any  significant 
scale  issues  with  its  system. 
The  heart  of  its  Web-based 
credit  authorization  system  is 
already  used  by  blue-chip  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Intel  Corp.  I 


COMMERX’S  NICK 
STOJKA  says  the  costs 
are  reasonable 
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The  main  event 


THE  FUTURE  arrived  a  little  early  for  Hershey  Foods. 

In  July,  to  be  exact,  when  a  botched  big-software  project 
meant  the  chocolate  maker  literally  couldn’t  deliver  the 
goods.  The  screwup  jacked  up  product  delivery  times 
from  five  days  to  12,  increased  inventory  costs  by  29% 
and  kicked  the  props  from  under  Hershey’s  third-quarter  sales 
(a  $150  million  drop,  or  12%)  and  profits  (down  almost  $20  million, 
or  19%).  After  a  catastrophe  like  that,  could  anybody  still  believe  IT 
can’t  have  a  big  impact  on  the  business? 

Sure  they  could.  In  fact,  for  both  business  and  IT  people,  it’s  an 
article  of  faith  that  IT  isn’t  really  critical  to  business  operations. 

Businesspeople  dismiss  IT’s  impact  because  real  business  is 
about  making,  selling  and  delivering  products,  while  IT  is  just 


about  data,  reports  and  PCs.  And  IT  people  dis¬ 
miss  IT’s  impact  because,  hey,  we  like  being  a 
sideshow  to  the  real  action.  If  a  project  is  late  or 
doesn’t  work  quite  right,  as  long  as  it  only  an¬ 
noys  users  inside  the  company, 
that’s  no  big  deal.  Who  wants  to 
be  on  the  firing  line? 

So  we  didn’t  believe  things  had 
changed  in  1996,  when  a  $5  billion 
wholesale  drug  distribution  com¬ 
pany  in  Dallas  called  FoxMeyer 
Corp.  went  bankrupt  after  a  new 
ERP  system  generated  $15  million 
in  erroneous  orders  that  got 
shipped. 

We  didn’t  believe  the  future 
had  arrived  in  early  1998,  when 
toolmaker  Snap-on  Inc.  couldn’t 
ship  half  its  orders  due  to  a  bun¬ 
gled  ERP  installation.  Quarterly 
earnings  fell  $16  million,  a  terrify¬ 
ing  42%. 

Or  in  July  1998,  when  Samson¬ 
ite  Corp.’s  new  enterprise  sys¬ 
tems  came  online  and  all  but  halt¬ 
ed  product  shipments  and  invoic¬ 
ing  to  retail  stores.  Samsonite  lost 
almost  $30  million  that  quarter 
because  of  the  foul-ups. 

Or  a  few  months  ago,  when 
high-end  hi-fi  maker  Bang  & 

Olufsen  went  live  with  its  ERP 
project  and  then  had  to  halt  all 
product  deliveries  for  eight  days, 
losing  the  equivalent  of  $14  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  flow. 

And  these  are  just  samples  of  the  highest- 
profile  flops,  the  ones  so  bad  they  had  to  show 
up  on  financial  reports.  There  are  lots  of  small¬ 
er  failures  buried  in  the  budgets  of  companies 
around  the  globe. 


But  the  failures  are  getting  bigger.  And  they’ll 
keep  getting  bigger,  because  IT’s  impact  on 
business  operations  will  keep  growing. 

The  IT  problems  we  all  know  about  but  don’t 
like  to  think  about  —  that  almost 
every  project  comes  in  late,  over 
budget  and  short  on  functional¬ 
ity,  that  software  vendors  almost 
always  slip  their  schedules  too, 
that  consultants  are  actually 
worse  at  getting  jobs  done  on 
time  than  we  are  —  now  cost  us 
real  sales  and  profits. 

That’s  the  future  we’re  collid¬ 
ing  with  right  now.  We  don’t 
want  to  believe  it,  but  we’re  al¬ 
ready  neck-deep  in  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  making,  selling  and  deliv¬ 
ering  products.  Supply  chains 
and  just-in-time  and  zero-inven¬ 
tory  targets  mean  if  a  project 
fails,  we’re  not  just  burning  the 
project’s  price  tag  —  we  could 
cost  the  company  a  lot  more. 

Right  now,  we’re  all  sweating 
out  the  last  eight  weeks  before 
Y2K  zero  hour.  Nobody  on  the 
business  or  IT  side  has  any 
doubts  about  how  big  an  impact 
Y2K  can  have  on  every  piece  of 
the  business. 

But  that  impact  won’t  end  with 
Y2K.  IT’s  sideshow  days  are  over. 
Our  projects  can  make  or  break 
the  company.  From  now  on,  we 
are  on  the  firing  line. 

Whether  we  want  to  believe  it  or  not.  ft 


Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has  covered 
IT  for  20  years.  His  e-mail  address  is  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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IT’s  sideshow 
days  are  over. 
Our  projects 
can  make  or 
break  a 
company. 


BUMMER,  MATE  If  you  sweet- 
talked  your  CIO  into  sending  you 
to  Queensland,  Australia,  for  the 
ballyhooed  (“most  influential  tech 
event  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere!")  APEC  Technomart  III, 
you  have  Sharky’s  sympathy.  Dis¬ 
aster.  Organizers  promised 
30,000  attendees  and  may  have 
gotten  600,  reports  say.  Key¬ 
notes  were  canceled,  shirts  were 
lost,  faces  are  red.  They  put 
Technomart  out  of  its  misery  after 
two  days  (out  of  a  scheduled 
five).  The  head  honcho  was 
unavailable  for  comment  -  on  the 
lam  in  the  Outback,  no  doubt. 

AND  STILL  HAVE  TIME  TO 
WATCH  DICK  CLARK  Not  so 

far  away,  in  Indonesia,  the 
national  electricity  company  is 
called  PLN.  According  to  a  pilot 
fish,  an  Indonesian  newspaper 
recently  asked  a  PLN  rep  about 
its  Y2K  preparedness.  The  rep 
said:  “We  can  observe  what  hap¬ 
pens  [at  midnight]  in  Western 
Samoa,  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  still  have  six  hours  to 
make  plans.”  Sheesh,  they’re 
allotting  a  full  six  hours?  Wimps. 

NO  OFFENSE,  MR.  PRESI¬ 
DENT  Fast-forward  to  Jan.  1. 


The  Feds’  Y2K  coordination  cen¬ 
ter  will  be  updating  and  reassur¬ 
ing  the  citizenry.  Jim  Turner,  a 
Democratic  congressman  from 
Texas,  wants  to  make  sure  a 
believable,  trustworthy  individual 
handles  the  task.  A  national 
leader.  “Someone  the  caliber  of 
Walter  Cronkite,”  Turner  said.  “A 
credible  person." 

THINK  SOFTWARE  IS  THE 
ONLY  Y2K  problem?  “Millennial 
cults,  extremist  groups  and  racial 
ideologues ...  are  bringing  their 
assorted  baggage  to  the  Y2K 
happening."  That’s  Abraham  H. 
Foxman,  national  director  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  (ADL), 
talking  about  the  threat  posed  by 
various  groups  of  wahoos  and 
nutjobs.  The  ADL  is  working  to 
alert  police  chiefs  about  these 
losers,  a  list  of  which  makes  the 
Shark  shudder.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed:  See  www.adl.org. 

Of  course,  you  can  read  about 
the  losers  and  nuts  among  ven¬ 
dors,  bosses  and  users  daily  at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 
To  share  something  juicy,  hit 
sharky@computerworld.com.  If 
your  item  runs,  you  get  a  T-shirt 
from  Le  Boutique  Sharque. 


The  5th  Wave 
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gjHff  This  is  Bill  Friel,  Chief  Information  Officer  at  Prudential?  Not  long  ago,  he 
orchestrated  a  massive  expansion  of  the  number  of  Lotus  Notes®  users  throughout  his 
SHI  company  around  the  globe.  67,000  in  all.  He  did  it  without  any  major  complications 
and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues.  In  his  words,  Lotus  has  become  a  ■ 
Infill  “mission-critical”  solution.  Now  Prudential  employees  can  take  advantage  of  the 
J®  collaborative  superiority,  reliability  and  security  offered  by  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino 
i|  This  lets  them  communicate  with  their  customers  anytime,  anywhere  to  provide  outstanding 
|fU|  customer  service.  Becoming  a  mover  and  shaker  yourself  is  actually  quite  simple. 

Find  out  how  to  make  mail  migration  quick  and  painless,  by  calling  1  800  872-3387,  ext.  E513. 
M  Or  visit  www.lotus.com/supermove 


An  IBM  Company 


That  new  web-based  promotion  from  marketing 
just  drove  sales  up  25%  and  suddenly  you're  the  hero. 

Where  would  e-business  be  without  you? 


E-business  means  huge  opportunities  for  both  you  and  your  company,  but  your  data  center  has  to  be  ready.  And  while  Storage  Area 
Networks  are  playing  a  key  role  in  supporting  the  e-business  boom,  VERITAS  is  offering  a  broad  range  of  storage  management 
software  for  SANs  to  keep  all  that  data  safe  and  accessible.  VERITAS  SAN  software  maximizes  application  uptime,  increases 
performance  and  reduces  costs  by  virtualizing  your  storage  resources  across  multiple  platforms.  So  let  marketing  go  wild.  Call 
1  800-729-7894,  ext.  83618  or  check  out  www.veritas.com.  Because  with  SAN  software  from  VERITAS,  it’s  easy  to  be  the  hero. 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION.”  VERITAS 


THE  TIJT  SIDE  OF 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 
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WINDOWS  NT  ADVANTAGE 


Marketing  Objective:  Speed 
the  adoption  of  Windows 
2000  on  Compaq  platforms. 

Marketing  Strategy:  A  three- 
way  partnership  between 
Compaq,  Microsoft  and 
Computerworld,  Inc.  to 
create  and  promote 
complete  end-to-end 
enterprise  solutions. 

Target  Audience:  IT  Leaders. 

Solution:  An  integrated 
marketing  program  lever¬ 
aging  Computerworld’s 
information  services 
capabilities. 

Results:  Credible,  relevant 
content  available  in  print 
and  online  to  meet  the 
complex  information  needs 
of  IT  Leaders. 


COMPLETELY  INTEGRATED  MARKETING  PROGRAMS 


THE  PROBLEM: 

In  the  late  winter  of  1999,  the  Microsoft  and  Compaq  Customer 
Alliance  team  approached  Computerworld  Enterprise  Business 
Solutions  with  a  challenge:  help  create  a  comprehensive 
information  resource  for  IT  Leaders  wanting  to  maximize  their 
investment  in  Windows  NT. 

The  response  came  from  Computerworld,  Inc.’s  unique 
understanding  of  the  IT  Leader  community. 

THE  SOLUTION: 

Computerworld  Enterprise  Business  Solutions  unveiled  the 
Windows  NT  Advantage  Program  at  PC  Expo. 

The  initiative  kicked  off  with  a  panel  discussion  entitled  “The 
Web  and  the  Smart  Organization.”  Moderated  by  National  Public 
Television’s  Charlie  Rose,  it  included  new  media  publishing 
professionals  and  IT  Leaders  involved  in  e-commerce  battles. 

“Underwriting  the  education  of  IT  Leaders  is  more  than  a 
worthwhile  endeavor:  it’s  a  win-win-win  proposition,”  said  Jim 
Ewel,  senior  director  of  Microsoft’s  Global  Business  Strategy. 
“Technology  users  and  IS  professionals  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  they  gain.  Smarter  IT  Leaders  make  smarter 
purchase  decisions.  And  that  benefits  Microsoft  and  Compaq.” 


“More  often  than  not,  we  find  that  our  customers  want 
to  stay  informed  about  available  technology  solutions  and  about 
the  solutions  implemented  by  their  peers,”  said  Mary  McDowell, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Compaq’s  Industry 
Standard  Server  Division.  “Windows  NT  Advantage  will  be  the 
single  information  source  in  a  dynamic  online  community, 
enabling  dialogue  between  IT  Leaders  and  technologists.” 

PROGRAM  SPECIFICS: 

Computerworld  developed  and  managed  an  integrated  program 
comprised  of  two  components:  a  Web-based  magazine  and  print 
version  of  Windows  NT  Advantage ,  both  written  and  hosted  by 
Computerworld  Enterprise  Business  Solutions. 

Windows  NT  Advantage  takes  advantage  of  IDG’s  world¬ 
wide  franchise  of  leading  IT  publications.  Eight  of  the  47 
Computerworlds  in  52  different  countries  will  be  tapped  for  the 
initiative:  Computerwoche  (Germany),  Computerweekly  (UK), 
Computerworld  Italia  (Italy)  LeMonde  Informatique  (France), 
Computerworld  Singapore,  ComputerWorld  Canada, 
Computerworld  Australia  and  Computerworld  Hong  Kong  will 
join  Computerworld  (US)  in  publishing  regular  Windows  NT 
Advantage  supplements. 


Windows  NTAdvantage 


Welcome 

VYe're  glad  you're  here) 

Each  week,  we 
promise  to  bring  you 
great  feature  stories 
covering  (T  trends  and 
technologies  Find  out 
who  we  are.  Then, 
subscribe.  Ifs  free! 
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the  next  24  months? 
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Departments 


WeVe  scoured  the  Web 
to  bring  you  the 
lowdown  on  the 
products  and 
technologies  we  think 
will  Interest  you  Watch 
fbr  URLs  at  the  end  of 
each  article,  too! 
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N«w»  peolovtnti  Windows  2000  m  Web  Intranets 
Need  to  communicate  more  effectively  with  partners  and 
employees?  Windows  2000  Professional  and  Windows 
2000  9erver  will  work  together  to  enhance 
intranet-based  business  communications  fasted  Sept 
IS 

By  Shen  L  Jones  end  Steven  Qoold 

**<■*  Q&A  With  Brent  Harman:  Ultimate 
Win  20.0Q  insider 

Our  exclusive  one-on-one  interview  with  Compaq's 
program  manager  for  Windows  2000,  Brent  Harman.  He 
tells  us  what  ifs  like  being  on  the  bleeding-edge  of 
Windows  2000  Implementation  and  development 
Posted  Sept  13 
ByBnxeHoerd 

Check  out  these  stories  from  our  August  issue  The 

show  maM  ot  ME.HgwlfliiHBfflyg  mutetfy  e  the 

enterprise 

Ifs  not  lust  a  sales  gimmick  Reliability  is  important 
Hera  are  some  ways  to  tackle  the  problem,  including 
solutions  where  Compaq's  experience  offers  a  distinct 

edge 

By  fall#  Key 

Staring  tn  control  of  change  In  the  enterprise 
Compaq  tracks  the  technical  tweaks  so  that  you  can 
mind  the  store 
By  Philip  Key 

A  contractor  or  a  consultant  How  lo  deckle 
You  can  make  the  most  of  your  outside  help,  but  only  If 
you  understand  what  makes  them  different 
By  Steven  Oould 


Deploying 
Windows 
2000  in 
Web 


Intranets 


Top  left: 

The  print  version  of  WindowsNT 
Advantage  appears  in  Computerworld 
three  times  per  month. 


Bottom  left: 

IT  Leader  David  Rivera  (far  right)  joins 
(I  to  r)  National  Public  Television's 
Charlie  Rose,  Compaq's  Mary  McDowell 
and  Microsoft's  Jim  Ewel  at  the 
WindowsNT  Advantage  launch  event. 


Above: 

The  Strategic  Information  Magazine 
for  IT  Leaders  can  be  found  at 
www.WindowsNT-Advantage.com. 
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